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PREFACE. 

Although, from its practical importance, Gboorapht has always formed 
a branch of conmion edncation, yet it is a fact to be neither gainsayed nor con- 
oealed, that our yonth, after having spent years in trying to muster this science, 
know little or nothing respecting either the earth's important localities or its 
prominent physical characteristics. Tho cause is plain ; it is dearly traceable 
to the character (^the geographical text-books and school-maps now in use, — 
from the nnphilosophical arrangement and defectiye systems of which it is not 
to be expected that well-digested views can be imparted, or that any endoring 
knowledge of the subject as a whole can be impressed on the ndnd. A few 
isolated facts may, it is true, be here and there gleaned. Hard labor may 
enable the pupil to learn the government of a country, the population of a city, 
the length of a river, and other details equally dry and repulsive. But Geo- 
graphy is something more than a mere collection of detached facts : it is a 
science founded on fixed principles, which underlie its details, and which must 
be thoroughly understood before the latter can be profitably learned. Its pro- 
vince is the whole Earth ; and only when the characteristics of the Earth as a 
whole, the arrangement and distribution of its elements, the relations subsisting 
between its various parts, the agencies constantly at work on its surface, and 
the phenomena peculiar to it both as an individual planet and as a member of 
the solar system — only when these are intelligibly fixed in the mind as a great 
and enduring foundation, can the superstructure of facts and statistics be pro- 
perly reared. 

With the view of aiding the pupil in the acquisition of this important 
science, and of relieving the instructor of a vast amount of labor in imparting it, 
with the view of removing all difficulties and brinjging about a radical and 
long needed reform in the mode of teaching Geography, the present volume 
(as well as the " Intermediate" and the " Primary* which have preceded it) 
is offered to the public On the two works just alluded to, an intelligent com- 
mimi^ have already pronounced their verdict, — a verdict so favorable and 
flattering that this Highest Number, which completes the series and embodies 
the some principles and plan on an extended scale, is offered with less apprc- 
heofiioD for their examination and use. 
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It 18 claimed for this " High-School Geography"— 

1. That it is arranged on the true inductive system, commencing with ele- 
mentary principles, and proceeding hy natural and gradual advances from de- 
duction to deduction and from step to step until the whole ground is covered. 

2. The arrangement is clear and practical, enabling the pupil to observe 
the relations between different parts of the subject, to know, at every point, 
^hero he is standing, and constantly to keep in view the end proposed. 

3. It is interesting. Details are by no means sacrificed, but they are in- 
terspersed with noteworthy facts relating to the earth and its inhabitantR, 
which legitimately belong to the subject, though not generally found in text- 
books, and which are calculated to inspire the student with a fondness for die 
study. 

4. It facilitates the teacher's task, by ncitlier requiring reference to Tables 
nor asking questions which the learner cannot answer without aid. 

5. It contains as many facts as can be advantageously remembered, while 
it eschews an embarrassing multiplicity that would be forgotten as soon as 
learned. 

6. It embraces a system of Reviews in which the questions, presented in 
new forms, require the pupil to look at the subject in different lights, to think 
for himself, and to compare and digest the various facts he has learned. 

7. It embodies the results of all new discoveries in Physical Geography, 
etc., the latest explorations of travelers and navigators, and takes its statistics 
from the most recent and reliable official records. 

These are a few of the prominent features of the system hero set forth. 
There are others hardly less important, but want of space prevents their 
enumeration. It is believed that the accompanying Maps also possess superior 
claims to consideration ; that their design greatly facilitates the pupil's labors, 
and that their execution is free from those perplexing errors and inconsistencies 
» with the text, which are a fruitful source of annoyance in the most popular 
atlases of the day. Further discussion of these pomts, however, and of the 
other advantages which it is claimed that these Maps possess, must be left foi 
the Preface of the Atlas, to which the reader is respectfully referred. 

The present volume is divided into three parts, to which is added an Ap- 
pendix, containing the " Rdi.es for describing tiie Natural Divisions of 
J.jisi> AND OF Water, dtcluding DEFiNmoN of Terms, Exasiples, etc.," 
together with " Directions for Memorizing the Contents of a Map." 

Part I. embraces Descriptive Geography and exercises on the Maps in the 
accompanying Atlas. Part II. treats of Mathematical Geography. Part IH. 
is an outline of Physical Geography 

New York. April, 1806. 
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DESCRIPTIVE GEOQRAPHY. 

GENERAL DEFINITIONS. 
LESSON L 
FORM AND MOTIONS OF THE EARTH. 
What is the earth f 

The earth is that planet, in the 
i solar system, which we inhahit. 

What Is the form of the earth ? 

The form of the earth is that of 
an oblate spheroid, or nearly that of 
j" a globe or sphere. 

I What facts afford proof that the earth is a spher- 
. leal body ? 

There are many facts that afford 
evidence of the spherical form of the 
earth, among which are the following : 

1st That, if a mountain or any other elevation be ascended, 
a much greater extent of the earth's surface becomes visible ; 

2d. That persons on shipboard, as they near the land, see first 
the tops of mountains, and, on approaching nearer, their bases ; 

3d. That, to a person on land, the highest parts of a ship are 
seen first in the distance, and, as she approaches nearer, the lower 
part or hull ; 

4th, That, in traveling to any considerable distance, either 
north or south, new stars come into view in the direction in 
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which the traveler is adyancing, while others gradually disappcai 
in the direction from which he is receding ; 

5th. That, persons have sailed constantly in one direction, 
cither east or west (as nearly as the different bodies of land on 
the globe will admit), and returned to the place from which they 
set out ; 

6th. That, in cutting for a canal it is found that allowanoe 
umst be made for a dip of about eight inches in a mile, in order 
lo keep the water of a uniform depth throughout; 

7 th. That, the shadow the earth casts upon the moon, during 
a lunar eclipse, is always circular. 

^ How many motions has the earth ? 

Two: a diurnal, or daily motion, on 
its axis ; and an annual, or yearly motion, 
round the sun. 

What is the earth's axis ? 

It is a straight line which we imagine 
I to pass through the centre of the earth. 

Which way does the earth tarn on its axis? 

From west to east. 

How long is it In malting a complete revolation ? 

Twenty-four hours. 

;S(}U\^^ \ What does this revelation caase f 

v^ The succession of day and night 

How long is the earth in making a complete revelation roand the son? 

A year. 

What does the earth's revolution roand the san occasion f 

It occasions, in part, the diversity of the seasons. 

What is the distance roand the earth in a great circle? 

About twenty-five thousand miles. 

What is this distance called ? 

The circumference of the earth. 

What is the distance through the centre of the earth at the equator ? 

About seven thousand nine hundred and twenty-six miles. 

What is this distance called ? 

The equatorial diameter of the earth. 

What is the distance through the centre of the earth, from one pole to the other? 

About seven thousand eight hundred and ninety-nine miles 

What is this distance ealled ? 

The polar diameter of the earth. 




OKNERAL DEFI8ITI0H8. V 

JJSBBOHJL 

EXTENT OF THE EA&TH's SU&FACEy ETO* 
How many Bqnare miles is tho oarth*8 surface supposed to oontain f 

About two hundred millions. 

What portton of this Is land? 

About one-fourth, or fifty millions. 

What portion water? 

About three-fourths, or one hundred and fifty million& 

How is the land distribated ? 

There is about three times as much land in the Northern 
Hemisphere as in the Southern; and two and a half times ae 
much in the Eastern as in the Western Hemisphere. 

How Is the land naturally divided? 

It is divided into different parts, of yarious forms, to which 
geographers have given the names of continent, island, peninsula, 
isthmus, cape, promontory, mountain, hill, plain, and valley. 

What are these divisions styled ? 

The natural or physical divisions of the land area of the 
earth's surfaca 

How is the water naturally divided? 

The water also is divided into parts, variously formed, which 
geographers have designated by the names ocean, sea, gulf, bay, 
strait, passage, sound, channel, lake, and river. 

What are these divisions called? 

The natural or physical divisions of the water area of tho 
earth's surface. 

Why are these divisions styled natural? 

Because they have not been made by man, but have been 
formed by nature. 

What divisions of the earth's surface have been made by man ? 

Empires, kingdoms, states, cities, towns, villages, &c. 

What are these divisions called ? 

Political divisions. 

By what means is the earth's surfiice represented? 

By means of maps and artificial globes. 

What are maps ? 

Maps are drawings which represent, on a plane, the whole, or 
any part, of the earth's surface. 
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Whst are artificial globes? 

Artificial globes are balls of wood, or other material, on whose 
exterior the surface of the earth is delineated or represented. 

What lines are usually drawn on maps ? 

The equator, meridians, parallels, the tropics, and the polai 
circles. 

Do any of these lines actuully exist, or, in other words, can any of them bo found on 
tlie Burfoce of the earth r 

There arc no such lines on the earth. 

Why then are they drawn npon mapsf 

Because thej aid us in obtaining a knowledge of much that it 
is important for us to know respecting the earth. 

What do we reckon from the equator f 

Latitude ; and this may be either north or south. 

What do we reckon from meridians ? 

Longitude ; and this may be cither east or west 

Bbmabk.—** Latitude is the angular distance, north or south from the equator 
measured on a meridian. Longitude is an arc of the equator intercepted between the 
meridian of the place and the first meridian." 

Of what use are the tropics and polar circles? 

They serve to designate the respective limits of the several 
zones of the earth. 

LESSON in. 

ZONKS, .ETC. 
ZONES How many zones are there f 

^fgfrJ''\^ ''■■. Five: two frigid zones, two tem- 

jHiMM< ' 'T 7 , ' ' ilVjA ^®^ °*"*^ distinct kinds of climate do these 

^BH||ta|Mi||||M|ti^B five zones represent? 

^^^^^^^^^^^P Three the coldest, the hottest, 

■1^^^^^^^^^!^ and the medium climate. 

\ ■ I s i I i • ' , I u . What does the term climate signify f 

'■ ' ... _y' It signifies the prevailing charac- 

— ~" ter of the weather at any place. 

Where, generally speaking, are the hottest and the coldest countries situated f 

The hottest countries are in the torrid zone, and the coldest 
in the frigid zones. 

Where are the countries situated that generally possess a medium climate ? 

The countries possessing a medium climate are in the tem- 
perate zones. 
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Do the heat and oold of a ooantiy depend »oUly on Its altoation in one or other of Ukmc 
aonosf 

No ; there are various other causes that affect the climate of 
a country, and regulate its degree of heat or cold. 

What are the chief oaosee that aifeet or determine the climate ctt anj place f 

The chief causes' are: — 1st, the latitude of the place; 2d, the 
height of the place above the level of the sea ; 3d, the position 
and direction of the mountain chains ; 4th, its proximity to, or 
remoteness from, the sea; 5th, the slope of the country, or the 
aspect it presents to the sun's course ; 6jbh, the geological charac- 
ter of the soil ; 7th, the degree of cultivation which it has re- 
ceived, and the density of the population collected upon it ; 8th, 
the prevalent winds ; 9th, the annual quantity of rain that falls. 

These causes, acting together, or separately, determine the 
character of the climate of a country. 

What is the breadth of the torrid zone ? 

The breadth of the torrid zone is forty-seven dcgreG& 

What ia the breadth of the temperate zonea? 

Forty-three degrees each. 

What ia the breadth of the IHgid zonea f 

Twenty-three and one-half degrees each. 



Into how many branches is the science of Geography divided ! 

It is divided into three branches ; viz., Natural, or Physical 
Political, and Mathematical, or AstronomicaL 

What ia Physical Geography f 

Physical Geography is that branch of science which includes 
a description of the solid and fluid parts of the earth's surface ; 
of the atmosphere which surrounds it, and of all animal and vege- 
table life. 

What is Political Geography ? 

Political Geography is that branch of science which includes 
a description of the various countries on the earth's surface, their 
government, people, language, religion, and customs. 

What is Mathematical Geography ? 

Mathematical Geography is that branch of science which in- 
uiudes a description of the earth as a planet, treating of its form, 
its magnitude, its motion, and of the various imaginary lines upon 
Its surface. 
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How many inhabitants is tho earth supijoeod to 
contain 7 

Nearly fourteen hundred million. 

Into how many distinct races, according to the 
^ form of the sknil and the color of the skin, are the iu ^ 
habitants of the earth divided? 

Into five distinct races. 

Name them, and state the probable nmnbor of ^^ 
each. 

NAMBS. EBTIMATKH NTrMBKR. 

Caucasian, or European, 595,000,000 
Mongolian, or Asiatic, 560,000,000 
American, or Indian, . 10,000,000 
African, or Negro, . .177,000,000 
Malay, 55,000,000 

What nations does the Cancasian race include ? 

The Caucasian race includes almost 
all the nations of Europe, and their 
descendants in America ; also the Hin- 
doos, Persians and Arabians in Asia, 
and the Abyssinians, Egyptians and 
Moors in Africa. 
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Wbai natlouB does the Mongolian noe Indodef 

The Mongolian race includes the Siberian tribes, the Chinese^ 
Japanese, and Indo-Chinese nations in Asia, the Finns, Lapland- 
ers, Turks, and Hungarians of Europe, and the Esquimaux of 
North America. 

Wtiat tillMB we included in the Axiiertcaxi» or Indian raoef 

The American race includes all the tribes of America except 
the Esquimaux. 

What people are included In the AfHcan race f 

The African, or Negro race, includes all the aboriginal tribes 
of Africa (south of Abyssinia and the Great Desert), together with 
those of Australia, New Guinea, and New Caledonia. 

What tribes does the Malay race Indnde f 

The Malay race includes the tribes inhabiting the islands of 
Oceania (except those before mentioned), together with the na- 
tive tribes of the Malay Peninsula. 

By what other names are these races distinguished f 

The Caucasian is called the white, the Mongolian the yellow, 
the American the copper-colored, or red, the African the black, 
and the Malay the brown race. 

For what is the Caucasian race distinguished ? 

For intellectual attainments, and high moral endowments. 

What are some of the physical characteristics of this race f 

The skin of the Caucasian race is generally fair, the hair fine 
and long, the skull large and beautifully shaped, the forehead 
full and elevated, the features regular, and the form symmetrical. 

What are the physical characteristics of the Mongolian race t 

The skin of the Mongolian race is generally of a sallow or 
olive tint ; the hair is long, black, straight, and stiff; the head 
somewhat square, the forehead low, the cheek-bones broad and 
flat, the nose short, the eyes small and obliquely set. 

What are the physical characteristics of the American race f 

The skin of l^e American, or Indian race, is a sort of reddish 
brown, or copper color ; the hair long, black and straight ; the skull 
email, the eyes dark and deep-set, the check-bones high and promi- 
nent, the nose aquiline^ the forehead receding, and the moutb 
large. 

What are the physical characteristics of the African race ? 

The skin of the African race is jet black, the hair woolly. 
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head long and narrow, forehead low, eyes large and promiueut^ 
mouth large, lips thick, nose broad and flat, cheek-bones high, 
and the jaws prominent. 

What are the physical characteristics of the Malay race ? 

The skin of the Malay race b tawny, or dark brown ; the 
hair coarse, lank, and black; forehead low and broad, mouth 
large, nose short and broad, and the eyes (like those of the Mon- 
golian race) obliquely set. 




LESSON V. 

THE earth's inhabitants {CorUiinucf). 

Into how many distinct classes may mankind be divided as it regards modes ot life)' 

Into three distinct classes; viz., roving tribes, nomadic pas- 
toral tribes, and settled or fixed nations. 

What do the roving tribes include ? 

All those tribes that subsist by hunting and fishing, but rove 
ibout without any fixed habitation; such are the Esquimaux, 
and mony of the Indians of America. 

What is meant by nomadic pastoral tribes? 

This term is intended to include those nations or tribes that 
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have no settled residence, bat live in movable tents, and, with 
their herds and flocks, wander from place to place ; such are the 
Laplanders in Europe, the Arabs, and many of the Tartar tribes 
in Asia. 

What does the term settled, or fixed nations, oooiprehendt 

It comprehends all those nations upon the earth that have 
permanent habitations, and dwell in cities, towns, villages, &c ; 
such are the nations of Europe, and their descendants in America ; 
and the Chinese, Japanese, Hindoos, Persians, Egyi)tiaiis, &c. 

Into how many classes ts mankind divided as ntpeota sodal oondittoaf 

Into four classes; viz., enlightened, civilized, half-civilized, 
and savage, or barbarous. 

What nations are denominated enlightened f 

Those nations tbat have made the greatest attainments in the 
arts and sciences, and who have displayed most skill and industry 
in agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. 

What nations are called civilized ? 

Those that have made considerable progress in the arts and 
sciences, and manifested some ingenuity and industry in agricul- 
ture, commerce, and manufactures ; but not equal to the class 
called enlightened. 

What nations are styled half-civilized? 

Those whose knowledge of the arts, sciences, and agriculture 
is very imperfect ; whose commerce is exceedingly limited ; and 
whose manufactures are few, and of an inferior order. 

What nations are called savage, or barbaroos ? 

Those that are not acquainted with the arts and sciences, and 
do not show their skill or industry, either in agriculture, com- 
merce, or manufactures , but turn their attention almost wholly 
to hunting and fishing for a mere subsistence. 

PREVAILING SYSTEMS OF RELIGION AMONG MANKIND. 
Mention the prevailing systems of religion among mankind. 

NAMES. PBOBABLK NUUBBH. 

Jewish, 5,000,000 

Christian, .... 393,000,000 

Pagan, ... . 798,000,000 

Mohammedan, . . 201,000,000 
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What two distinct olassee do these indode ? 

They include, 1st, those who worship one God; and, 2d 
those who, instead of, or besides Him, worship supposed deities 
of various kinds. The former embrace the Jews, Christians, 
and Mohammedans; the latter, the Pagans, or Heathens. 

What is the peculiar characteristic of each? 

The Jewish faith recognizes the Old Testament as the high 
cfet authority in matters of religion, but not the New. 

The Christian fisiith recognized both the Old and the New 
Testament as authority in all religious matters. 

The Pagan faith does not recognize the God of the Bible, 
but substitutes a variety of imd.ges, such as birds, beasts, rep- 
tiles, &c. 

The Mohammedan fisiith recognizes one God, and Mohammed 
as his '' last and greatest prophet," who substituted for the Bible 
a book called the Koran. 



DIFFERENCE OF LANGUAGE AMONG MANKIND. 



How many distinct languages are spoken in the world ? 

Eight hundred and sixty. 

How tnany hranchoa, or dialects, are derived from these ? 

About five thousand. 

Of these languages, how many belong to America ? 




J Four hundred and twenty 
three. 

How many to Europe ? 

Fifty-three. 

How many to Asia? 

One hundred and fifty-three. 

Hqw many to Africa? 

One hundred and fourteen. 

How many to Oceania? 

One hundred and seventeen 

What language is spoken by the great - 
eet number of people? 

The Chinese. 

Which is the most widely sprend ? 

The English. 
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What are the ekief cultivated languages of Europe? 

The French, Italian, Spanish, English and German. 

Mention the chief coltiTated languages of Aflia. 

The Chinese, the Arabic, the Persian and the Sanscrit. 
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FORMS OF GOVERNMENT AMONG MANKIND. 

What ifi goTernment? 

GoYernmcnt (in a geographical sense) is that form of funda- 
mental rules and principles by which a nation, or country, is 
governed. 

How many distinct forms, or modeo of government, are there ? 

There are three distinct forms of government; vis., monar- 
chical, aristocratical and democratical. 

To what may we trace the origin of all states which are under one or other of these 
Ibrms of government? 

Either to conquest, or to a social compact, by which a con- 
stitution is framed for the government of the state and the wel- 
fare of its subjects. 

What is the highest power In any form of government styled? 

The supreme power. 

Of what does the saprome power consist? 

It consists of three parts; viz., the legislative, which enacts 
luws ; the judicial, which determines the application of the law 
in individual cases ; and the executive, which puts the laws in 
execution. 

What ia a monarchical form of government ? 

A form of government wMch gives the supreme power to one 
person, who may be styled king, queen, emperor, sultan, &c. 

What is a country under such a form of government called ? 

It is called a monarchy ; of which there are two kinds — viz., 
absolute, or despotic, and limited. 

What is an absolute, or despotic monarchy ? 

An absolute monarchy is a government which vests the su- 
premo power without limit in a single person, whose will is law 
and from whose decree there is no appeal 
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Wbat IS a limltod monarchy ? 

A limited monarchy is a gOYermnent whicli vests the supremo 
power in a single person, but limits him in its exercise hj a con- 
stitution, or a council appointed for that purpose. 

By M'hat other names are monarchies called ? 

Kingdoms, empires, grand duchies, duchies, principalities, &o 

Whit is an aristocratical form of government? 

A form of government which places the supreme power in the 
bauds of a few privileged men, who are generally styled nobles, 
or chiefs. 

What is a democratic form of government? 

A form of government in which the supreme power is placed 
in the hands of rulers chosen by, and from, the whole body of the 
people, or by their representatives assembled in a congress, or 
national assembly. 

What is a repnblio ? 

A republic is a government in which the supieme power is 
vested in representatives chosen by the people. There are two 
kinds of republics ; viz., an aristocracy and a democracy : the 
former, a republican state under an aristocratical form of govern- 
ment, and the latter, a republican state under a democratical form 
of government. 

What is a union of separate democratic republics styled? 

A union of separate democratic republics is styled a federal 
democratic republic; such is the political title of the United 
States. 

With what forms of government is aristocracy frequently found combined ? 

With monarchy and democracy. In this case, the king or 
queen represents the monarchy; the nobles, or lords, the aris- 
tocracy; and the commons, or representatives (who are chosen 
by the people), the democracy. This is the character of the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, and other limited monarchies. 

Bbmask to thb Teaghbr.— As this book may be placed in the hands of pupils who 
have not studied the Second Nmnber of this Series, or who may be deficient as regards the 
definition of geographical terms, we have given, for thehr use, in the Appendix to this work, 
a complete set of geographical definitions, together with "Bulbs fob DBSOBiBiKa thb 
Natural Divisions of Land and of Wateb,^ and "Dibkotions fob mbmobizino tub 
Contents of a Map,** to which they had better refer before proceeding farther. 
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PROPOBTION OK LAND AND WATKK ON THE OLOBB 




AappoB^ tbe surfitce of the globe to oontain 1000 parts; of tliese, 86C are laiul, aud T84 
are water. 

THE WORLD. 

Area io sqoare milea, 80Q,0O0,O0a Population, 1,897,000,000. 

LESSON vn. 

Haw divided, — The land area of the world is divided into throe 
great portions, which are completely separated from each other by the 
great ocean. 

These are, the Old World, which includes the countries of Europe, 
Asia and Africa ; the New World, which embraces North and South 
America ; and the Haritime World, or Oceania, which comprehends 
Polyneda, Australasia and Malaysia. 

Continents. — ^These three naturally divided portions of the globe 
include three continents ; the Western, the Eastern, and the South- 
eastern, or Australian Oontinent. The first two embrace the grand 
divisions of North America, South America, Europe, Asia aud Africa - 
while the Australian Continent is included in the grand division of 
Oceania. 

Bank, — If we arrange the grand divisions of the earth accord- 
iag to the square miles of extent iu each, they rank thus : Asia first, 
Africa second. North America third, South America fourth, Oceania 
fifth, and Europe nxth ; but if according to population, they rank 
thus: Asia first, Europe second, Africa third, North America fourtli, 
Oceania fifth, and South America sixtli. 
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Subdivisions. — ^The grand divisions of the earth are sabdividod 
into varions empires, kingdoms, states, cities, towns, &c. 

Scattered portions of the eartKs surface. — There are in either 
hemisphere some scattered masses of land, which are situated beyond 
the proper limits of any of the great divisions of the world^s surface, 
and which make a nearer approach toward the poles than is the case 
with either of the continents. 

Amongst these is the Archipelago of Spitzbergen, situated north 
of Europe in the Arctic Ocean, between the parallels of 77° and 81° 
north latitude, and the meridians of 10° and 24° east longitude, 
together with the various tracts of land recently discovered in the 
Antarctic, or Southern Ocean. 

Of the latter are Graham Land and Trinity Land, which, with 
several ac^acent islands, are included under the general name of 
the South Shetland Isles. They lie between the parallels of 61° and 
68° south, and the meridians of 68° and 68° west. To the east of 
these are the group of the South Orkneys and Sandwich Land. 
Southward of this region. Captain Weddell advanced in 1828 through 
an open sea to as high a latitude as 74° 15' south. 

A tract of ooast (called Enderby's Land) has been discovered lying 
immediately under the Antarctic Cirde, between the meridians of 
46° and 54° east. Another tract (called the Antarctic Oontinent) 
was discovered in 1840 by the United States Exploring Expedition, 
under the command of Lieutenant Oharles Wilkes, in about the same 
latitude as Enderby^s Land, but further east, between the meridians 
of 95° and 165'' east longitude. 

Eastward of the Antarctic Continent, and to the southward of 
New Zealand, an extensive tract (called South Victoria Land) was 
discovered in 1841 by Sir James Boss, between the parallels of 70° 
and 78°. It extends to within 830 miles of the South pole, which is 
the furthest advance that has been made in this direction. 

All these regions are barren and desolate, exhibiting a suooesaion 
of ioe-bound coasts, destitute of human inhabitants.* 

* See "Map of the World, on a Polar Projection," In the Atlas which accompanie!: 
Ihls book. 

Greenland, and the other portions of laad in thn Arctic regions of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, will be described under the head of North America. 
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THB OOKAH. 



That vast body of water which snrroands the dry land, and pene- 
trates its coast, covering nearly three-fonrtbs of the entire surface of 
the globe, is termed the ocean. 

Depth, — ^The depth of the ocean yaries from a few feet to several 
miles — 8f miles being the greatest depth yet ascertmned. Owing to 
currents and other canses, soundings are not to be wholly relied on 
at great depths. The plateau on which the telegraph cable is laid, 
between Ireland and Newfoundland, at the bottom of the North 
Atlantic, has an average depth of about 2 miles. North of the Ber- 
mudas, bottom has been found at the depth of 6 miles. 

Color and saUns$B, — ^The color of the ocean Is generally a sort of 
blnish green, but, in some parts, local causes famish a variety of tints. 
The water of the ocean is salt, while, with few exceptions, the waters 
of lakes and rivers are mild, fresh, and well adapted for domestic pur- 
poses. The density of sea- water depends upon the quantity of salt it 
contains ; the usual proportion is a little above three per cent., though 
it varies in different places. 

Tides. — ^As the earth revolves, successions of tidal waves are dif- 
fused over the entire surface of the ocean, washing the shores of the 
continents and islands that rise above its surface. Every twelve 
houis in the day the ocean rises to its greatest height, and remains 
stationary for about six minutes; this is called high water. After 
this, it ebbs, or falls, for about six hours, and then remains as before 
described; this is called low water. There is, therefore, high and low 
water on every tidal shore in the world twice in every twenty-four 
hours. 

Height of the tides, — ^In the centre of tlie ocean, where the tides 
are occasioned by the action of the sun and moon only, they are very 
small; but in some parts, owing to local circumstances, the tides 
vary from 10 to 70 feet. 

Other characteristics. — The bed of the ocean, like the surface of 
the land, is diversified by plains and mountains, table-lands and val- 
leys, many of which are covered with a variety of marine plants, and 
teeming with life. This vast body of water is also the abode of an 
immense number of fish, which afford means of support to a large 
portion of the human race. It is also the great highway of com- 
meroo, and the unfailing reservoir from which all the other bodies 
of water on the earth arc supplied. It is from the vapors exhaled 
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from it that the atmosphere is furnished with the waters that descend 
in the form of rain. 

By this means springs and lakes are supplied, which give rise to 
innumerable rivers, &c. 

There is, strictly speaking, bat one ocean ; for convenience' sake, 
however, geographers divide it into five great basins. Each of these 
basins, or divisions, is styled an ocean ; hence, we have five oceans. 
The limits of these oceans, where they are connected together, have 
not as yet, been accurately defined; no precise boundary being 
pointed out by nature, and no universally received boundary lines 
designated by man. 



NORTH AMERICA. 

LESSON vm. 

Rbmabk to tux Tkachkb.— As we have prepared ** Map Stixdixs, systematically ar- 
ranged,^ In other parts of this work, for all the most Important divisions of North America 
(to which are asigned separate maps in the Atias that accompanies this bookX we deem it 
necessary merely to introduce here a few general qaestiona, mostly relating to such parts of 
North America as do not appear on any of the sectional map& 

QUSBTIONS OK TUB MAP Or NOBTH AMEBIOA. 

1. How is North America bounded ? In what part is Alaska ? By what 
Btrdt IB it separated from Asia? How wide is that strait? About 40 miles. 
What town is the oapital ? Sitka. How is it situated ? To what country does 
Alaska belong? What was it formerly called? Bussian America. What 
circle crosses Alaska ? In what zones does, it lie ? 

2. How is Alaska bounded? Where is Bristol Bay? Point Barrow? 
Chelighoff Strait ? Cape Prince of Wales ? Point Beechy ? Kodiak Island ? 
Cape Bomanzoff? Nunnivack Island? Colville Biver? Cape Lisburn? 
What island north-west of Nunnivack ? Describe the Kwichpak Biver. 

8. Where is the peninsula of Alaska? What large island lies south of 
Sitka ? Where is Cook's Bay, or Inlet ? Where is Mount St. Elias ? In what 
direction from it is Mount Fairweather ? How is British America bounded ? 
What three straits connect the Arctic Ocean with Baffin Bay ? Between what 
islands is that bay situated ? What is an island ? 

4. Where is Prince William's Land ? Has this land been fully explored ? 
No. What strait leads to Hudson Bay from the Atlantic ? What one from 
the Gulf of Boothia ? Strwt of the Fury and Heola. What channel south of 
this strait? What lands does Hudson Strait separate ? It separates Labrador 
from a partially explored region, called Fox Land. 
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Bbmakk.— Fox Land donbtlen forms a part cf that great body of land called Prinoo 
William^ Land, and what is named Cumberland Island is probably a peninsula partly sur* 
rounded by Davis Strait and Northumberland Bay. 

5. What penlnsala lies between Fox Chaxmel and the Gulf of Boothia ? 
What strait connects Welcome Gnlf with Fox Channel ^ What waters surroond 
Southampton Island ? What important cape prcgects from the coast of British 
America between the meridians of 125^ and 130° west longitnde ? 

6. What is a cape ? What is a promontory ? By what other names are 
lapes called ? Pomts, mnlls and heads. Are there any projections on the 
ooast of Alaska or British America that are caDed heads ? Any that are called 
points ? Which are they ? Where is Cape Chnrchill ? Chidleigh ? 

-^7. What two rivers empty iiito Athabasca Lake ? On which side of the 
Rocky Monntuns does Peace Kiver have its source ? What two other large 
rivers break through this range in their onward course to join the Mackenzie's, 
or its tributaries ? L. and P. "Where is Slave River ? 

8. What river empties into Great Slave Lake on the south-west ? Where 
is Great Bear Lake ? Wh&t river is its direct outlet ? Great Bear River. 
What river is thejuial outlet of the lakes above mentioned ? Where is Corona- 
tion Gulf? What river empties into it? 

X(9. What strait connects Bathurst Inlet with tiie Arctic Ocean ? What land 
li^ north-east ? What land has been partially explored east of WoUaston 
Land ? What land east of Baring Island ? What waters surround Baring 
Island ? Banks Strait on the north, Investigator and Prince of Wales Sounds 
on the east, and the Arctic Ocean on the south and west. 

10. What strait or sound is east of Banks Strait ? East of that ? Between 
what lands is Barrow Strait ? It lies between ^mwallis Island on the north, 
and North Somerset Island on the south. What waters surround Comwallis 
Island ? It has not been ascertained, except that Wellington Channel is on 
the oast, and Barrow Strait on the south. 

LBSSOKO. 

QDESnONS ON THE MAP OF NORTH AMIERICA — iCfotUiflued). 

1 . What waters surround North Somerset Island ? Barrow Strait on the 
north, Prince Regent Inlet on the east, BeUot Strait on the south, and Peel 
Sound on the west. What land has been discovered west of Peel Sound? 
Prince of Wales Land. What inlet connects Lancaster Sound with the Gulf of 
Boothia ? Where is Boothia Felix ? 

2, What water communication is there from Baffin to Hudson Bay by 
way of Lancaster Sound ? What land lies north of this sound ? What is it 
mppoeei. to be ? An island. Wliere is Jones Soimd ? What land lies n<»rth- 
west of North Devon ? G. What mountain in North Devon ? When, and 
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bj whom was Grixmell Land discovered ? In 1850, by an expedition in soorch 
of the late Sir John Franklin, fitted out by Heniy Grinnell, Esq., of New York. 
8. What channiel is south-west of GrinneU Land ? Where is Smith's Sound ? 
What bay south ? What strait leads from that bay to the Atlantic ? What 
water communications can you trace from the Arctic to the Atlantic ? What 
one from the Arctic to the Pacific ? What is the southern part of Hudson Bay 
oalled ? What rivers empty into that bay ? 

4. Of what lakes is the St. Lawrence the final outlet? In how many 
zones does British America lie ? Where is Lake Winnipeg ? What river is its 
outlet ? N. What river empties into the lake from the south-cast ? Winnipeg. 
Of what lake is it the outlet ? Lake of the Woods. 

5. What river empties into Lake Winnipeg on the north-west ? Describe 
that river. Where is the Assinniboino ? What lakes are connected with 
Lake Winnipeg 9 In what range are Mounts Brown and Hooker ? What two 
large rivers have their source west of these mountains ? Which flows through 
a part of United States territoiy 9 Into what gulf does the Fraser Biver emp- 
ty ? What course does it flow I Describe the Columbia. 

6. What large island west of the Gulf of Georgia ? What large island 
north-west of Vancouver ? North of Washington ? North of Prince of Wales ? 
To what countxy does Sitka belong ? In what direction from Continental North 
America is Greenland ? What cape south of Greenland ? Mention the princi- 
pal settlements of Greenland. Where are Cockbum and Cumberland Islands ? 

7. Where is Iceland ? What town is the capital ? What celebrated vol- 
cano on this island? Where is Newfoundland ? What town is the capital? 
Mention the rivers of British America in order, from the Mackenzie'sto Albany 
River. M., Great Bear, A., P., S., H., L,, P.,— C, Great F., S., C, N., S., 
North B., South B., A., Winnipeg, and S . . • . n. 

8. What cape at the mouth of the Nelson? What fort on the Severn? 
Which is the chief settlement of the Hudson Bay Territory 1 York Factory. 
How is it "situated ? It is situated on Hayes Eiver, a stream that empties into 
Hudson Bay east of the Nelson. Of what lake is Churchill Biver the outlet? 
Where is Chesterfield Inlet ? What inlet still ftirther north f 

9. Of the countries in North America, which one is Airthest north-west? 
Furthest south ? Furthest east ? Furthest west? Which two extend from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific ? Which 6x>m the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific ? 
Which one j&om the Caribbean Sea to the Pacific? 

10. What two countries in North America have no coast on the Pacific? 
What five have? What one lies partly in the temperate and partly in the tor- 
rid sone ? What two partly in the temperate and partly in the frigid aoue ? 
Which are the chief countries of Continental North America ? Of these, 
which is the largest ? Which is the smallest )! ' Which is nearest to Asia ? 
Which to South America ? 
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^M- ^ORTH AMERICA. 

Area in sq. mlJup, Sj0i>0,0O0* FppulatSou, 55,300,000. 

Cieogniphieal Position, ete« — This portion of the American Oonti- 
aent lies between Europe on the east, and Asia on the west. It is 
nearly surrounded by the Arctic, Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; and 
extends from about the eighth parallel of north latitude to the Arctic 
Ocean. The longest straight line that can be drawn overland extends 
from Gape Sable, in Florida, to Gape Lisbum, in Alaska, a distance 
of 4,260 miles. Its greatest breadth is about 8,000 miles, and the 
entire extent of its coast is about 22,000 miles. 

Physleai Charaeteristics* — ^Tbe surface of ITorth America is divided 
into five great physical regions ; viz., the great northern plain, lying 
north of 50^ north latitude, which is a cold and barren waste, con- 
taining numerous lakes and rivers ; the Atlantic Slope, consisting of 
the eastern declivities of the Alleghany Mountains ; the Great Valley 
of the Mississippi ; the table-land of Mexico ; and the Pacific Slope, 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean. 

The lakes of North America constitute one of its most remarkable 
features. The chief of those belonging to the basin of the Mackenzie's 
are Athabasca, Great Slave and Great Bear ; belonging to the basin 
of the Ghurchill, are Methye, Wollaston and Deer ; to the basin of the 
Nelson, Lake of the Woods, Winnipeg, Manitoba and Winnipegoos ; 
and to the basin of the St. Lawrence, Superior, Michigan, Huron, St. 
Clair, Erie and Ontario. 
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Inliabitants, History.— The present population consists of Whites, 
Negroes, Indians, and Esquimaux. The Whites are of European, the 
Negroes of African, and the Esquimaux of Asiatic, descent The In- 
dians are the ahorigines. 

The Continent of America is called the " New World," from its 
having heen recently discovered. The inhahitants of the Eastern 
Continent, or Old World, knew nothing respecting this portion of the 
glohe until the year 1492, at which time Christopher Columhus made 
Ms momorahle voyage, which resulted in his discovei-ing the Island of 
Guanahani, or Cat Island (one of the Bahama group), now caUed St. 
Salvador. 

This remarkable man was a native of Genoa, in Italy. In his third 
voyage he discovered a portion of the American Continent, at the 
mouth of the Orinoco. 

The first explorer of Continental North America was John Cabot, 
a Venetian, who, accompanied by his son, Sebastian, set sail from Eng- 
land in June, 1497, and discovered that part of the North American 
coast now called Labrador. 

When North America was first discovered it was one vast wilder- 
ness, inhabited by numerous savage tribes, which were subsequently 
styled Indians. 

ALASKA. 

Area in square miles, 577,890. Popnlatioii, 64,000. 

Geograpbieai Position.— Alaska, formerly called Russian America, 
forms the north-western extremity of North America. It is an exten- 
sive region, the interior of which has been but partially explored and 
is little known, 

Sorfaee. — ^The greater part of the Arctic coast is low and marshy. 
Behring Sea and the Pacific are for the most part bordered by a high 
and rocky coast. In the south-eastern part there is a chain of moun- 
tains, of which Mounts St. Elias and Fairweather are the loftiest 
peaks. The former, which has an altitude of nearly 18,000 feet, is 
the highest mountain in North America. 

j^i, etc. — ^The soil is sterile, and the climate exceedingly cold. 
Grain is produced in the south, in small quantities ; a few trees, 
mostly pines and birches, are found on the hills. There are indica- 
tions of mineral treasures, particularly coal, in different parts, but 
they have not as yet been developed. Fur-bearing animals and fish 
abound. 
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InhaUtaiits, etc. — The inhabitants are chiefly Esqnimaox, Indians, 
Russian traders, and emigrants from the United States who have 
found their way to the settlements on the south-eastern coast. 

In 1780, the Bussian navigators were stimulated to great exer- 
tions, to supply a pressing demand for fbrs in the Asiatic markets. 
They accordingly explored the north-western coast of North America, 
and, succeeding in finding the articles they were in quest of^ estab- 
lished there several trading-posts and colonies for the purpose of 
trafficking with the natives. The country thus became a colonial 
possession of Kussia, and so remained, under the name of Russian 
America, until 1867, when it was bought by the United States. It 
has not as yet been organized as a territory. 

HanifSictiirM and Experts. — ^There are no manufactures, the chief 
employments of the natives being hunting and fishing. The furs 
which they take, are sold to traders. The exports are ftirs and fish. 
8itj:a, or New Abohangkl, on the island of Sitka, is the chief 
settlement. Sailing-vessels ply between this place and Petropau- 
lovski, the principsd Russian port in Kamtchatka. 

THB ALBUTIAK ISLBS.— These islands consist of several 
groups lying between the Peninsula of Alaska and Asia. They are 
rocky, and, for the most part, volcanic; and their number is not 
known. The inhabitants subsist mainly by hunting and fishing. 

Inlitlbitaiits, etc.— The inhabitants (about 9,000) are a mixture of 
the Mongul Tartars and tlie North American Indians. 

\=^^, . They are skillful fishers and 

hunters, and in pursuit of the 
sea-otter w^ill undertake voy- 
ages of 1,000 miles in length 
from island to island in their 
fragile baidares — a kind of 
light boat, composed of the 
skins of animals, drawn tight- 
ly over a framework of wood, 
or of fish-bones. Each boat is 
made to hold one person, who 
sits in a round hole, just fitted 
to the size of his body. In summer, the inhabitants hve in huts ; and, 
in winter, in spacious excavations of the earth, roofed with tur^ cacli 
of which is capable of accommodating from 50 to 150 persons, 
2 
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LESSON XI. 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

Area in Bqnare miles, 8,800,000. Populatioii, 8,690,000. 

Gtognphieal Positioii.— This country comprises all the northern 
part of Korth America, except Alaska, Danish America (consisting 
of Greenland and Iceland), and the islands of Miquelon and St. Pierre, 
off the southern coast of Newfoundland, which belong to France. It 
extends from the Arctic Ocean on the north to the United States on 
the south, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

How DiTlded. — ^The principal divisions of British America are the 
Dominion of Canada (including British Columbia, Prince Edward 
Island, and Hudson Bay Territory), Newfoundland, and Labrador. 

BRITISH OOI<X7MBIA.--(Area in square miles, 214,000. Pop- 
ulation, 60,000.) British Columbia is an extensive tract lying on the 
northern boundary of the United States, between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Pacific, and embracing the large islands of Vancouver 
and Queen Charlotte. The soil is good ; wheat and potatoes thrive. 
The rivers teem with fish. Much of the surface is covered witjr for- 
ests. The discovery of gold in the valley of the Eraser River has 
attracted settlers. Viotobia, on Vancouver Island, is th^ capital. 
New Wbstminstkb is the chief settlement on the Eraser River. 

HUDSON BAY TERRTTORT. — (Area in square miles, 2,500,000. 
Population, 100,000.) This extensive territory, sometimes called 
Rupert^s Land, reaches from Alaska and British Columbia to Labra- 
dor, and from the Canadian Provinces and the United States to the 
Arctic Ocean. It was formerly under the government of the Hudson 
Bay Company, but is now a part of the Dominion of Canada. It is 
a region of dense forests, vast swamps, extensive lakes, large rivers, 
and in the west of lofty mountains. 

The soil is mostly barren ; the climate is exceedingly cold, the 
bays and lakes being covered with ice during half the year. Twenty 
different kinds of fur-bearing animals are found. Morses, seals, cod, 
etc., abound. There are no manufactures ; the inhabitants, chiefly 
Indians and Esquimaux, are wholly occupied in hunting and fishing. 
The principal exports are furs, dried and salted fish, and walrus-ivory. 

York Faotoky, on the Hayes River, is the capital and chief trad- 
ing-post. 
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BRITISH PROVINCES IN NORTH AMERICA. 

LESSON in. 
MAP STUDIES.— Stbtbmaticallt A&ramqxd. 

Bound the following Provinces^ tU. : — ^Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswiok, and Nova Sootia. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns, viz. : — ^Win- 
Ni^o, — OTTAWA, Preseott, Brockville,- Kingston, Coburg, Port 
Hope, Toronto, Hamilton, Qneenstown, Simcoe, Windsor, Sandwich, 
Ohatham, London, Brantford, Paris, Goderich, Barrie, — Hew Car- 
lisle, New Liverpool, Quebeo, Three Rivers, Sorel, Sherbrooke, Lon- 
gaeoil, St. John^s, La Prairie, Montreal, --Dalhonsie, Bathnrst, Ohat- 
ham, Liverpool, Dorchester, St. John, Gagetown, Fredebioeton, 
St. Andrew's, — Truro, Pictou, Wilmot, Sherbrooke, Halifax, Lnnen- 
bnrg, Liverpool, Shelbome, Yarmouth, Weymouth, and Windsor. 

Describe the follotoing Islands: — ^Newfoundland, Miquelon, St. 
Pierre, Sable, Gape Breton, Prince Edward's, Magdalen, Anticosti, and 
Manitoulin. 

Describe the following Towns : — ^Harbor Grace, St. John's, Pla- 
centia, — Sidney, Louisburg — and Ohablottetown. 

LESSEN xm. 

MAP STUDIES.— Ststematicallt Arranged. 

Describe the following Capes: — Ohidleigh, Harrison, Charles, 
Gaspe, Canso, Sable, — ^Bauld, Bonavista, Bace, Bay, — ^and North. 

Describe the following Gulfs and Bays: — James, Ungava, St. 
Lawrence, Chaleur, Miramichi, Halifax, Fundy, Mines, Georgian,— 
White, Notre Dame, Bonavista, Trinity, Placentia, Fortune, St. 
George's, — and Bras d'Or. ^ 

Describe the following Straits : — Belleide, Nortlmmberland, and 
Ganso. 

Describe the following Lakes: — St. Joseph, Abbitibbe, Mistissinnie, 
Nitoheguan, Caniapuscaw, Melville, Meshickemau, St. John, Grand. 
Temiscaming, Simcoe, Nipissing, — and Bathnrst. 

Describe the following Rivers : — ^Albany, Moose, Abbitibbe, Har- 
rioanaw, Bupert, East Main, Great Whale, Koksak, Meshickemau, — 
St. Lawrence, French, Severn, Thames, Grand, Ottawa, Aux Li^vres, 
Montreal, St. Maurice, Ribbon, Saguenay, Betsiamite, Sorel, St 
Francis, Chandi^re, — Restigouche, St. John's,— and Exploits. 
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LESSON XIV. 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

How Conpofled. — The Dominion of Canada embraces the Provinces 
of British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island, — also, Hudson Bay Territory. 

GoTemment — Canada is subject to Great Britain. Its affairs are 
regulated by a Governor-general appointed by the British crown, a 
Council selected by the Governor, and a Parliament consisting of a 
Senate and a House of Commons. The Senators are appointed for 
life by the Governor-general ; the members of the House are elected 
by the people. Each province has, besides, a legislature of its own. 

THE PROVINCE OF MANITOBA. 

Area in square miles, 14,840. Population, 11,968. 

The Province of Manitoba embraces the Bed Kiver Settlements, 
south of Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba, on the frontier of the 
United States. The population is made up of the descendants of 
Scotch emigrants, Canadians, Indians, and half-castes. The soil is 
good ; live-stock thrives, and the climate is not too severe for wheat. 
Mineral treasures are not wanting. Winnipeg, at the junction of 
the Bed Biver and the Assinniboine, is the capital of the province. 

THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 

Area In square miles, 121,260. Population, 1,620,842. 

Citognpliieal Pofiitioii. — The Province of Ontario, formerly called 
Canada West, lies west of the Ottawa River, extending along the 
upper part of the St. Lawrence, and the great lakes which separate 
British America ftom the United States. 

Snrftce. — A large tract between Georgian Bay and the upper wa- 
ters of the Ottawa, is quite elevated. Most of the eastern part is level. 

Soil, etc. — The soil is generally fertile. The climate is milder than 
in the adjoining province of Quebec, though more severe than that 
of European countries in the same latitude. Table-fruits and various 
kinds of grain are among the chief productions. Wild animals, many 
of which are valuable for their fur, abound in the forests. Maple 
trees are numerous, and yield considerable quantities of sugar. 
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iBhaMtants, etc — ^The inhabitants consist chiefly of settlers from 
Great Britain and the United States, with their descendants. Some 
native Indians jet remain on the shores of Lakes Enron and Superior. 

Traveling Facilities. — The roads in the settled parts of the province 
are good. Railroads connect the ports on Lakes Ontario and Erie 
with those on the Detroit Kiver and Lake Huron. 

MaufiMtares and Exports. — ^Manufactores receive considerable at- 
tention. Grain, flour, timber, pot and pearl ashes, furs, and fish, ' 
form the leading articles of export. 

Cities and Towns. — Ottawa, the capital of British America, is sit- 
uated on the Ottawa Biver, at the entrance of the Bideau Canal. It 
is connected hj a handsome suspension-bridge, with a small place 
called Hull, on the opposite bank of the river. 

Toronto, the capital of the province, is very pleasantly situated 
on the northern shore of Lake Ontario. It has a fine harbor, carries 
on an extensive trade, and is the seat of the University of Toronto, 
the leading institution of learning in British America. 

Kingston, at the north-eastern extremity of Lake Ontario, has an 
excellent harbor, and is the naval arsenal of Great Britain in this 
quarter. 

Hamilton, on Burlington Bay, at the head of Lake Ontario, is an 
important conmiercial city. 
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THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 

Area la sqaiire miles, 210,000. Population, 1490,606. 

Cieogrftphical Positioii.— The Province of Quebec, formerly Canada 
East, extends in a north-easterly direction from the Ottawa River to 
Labrador and the Gulf of St. Lavrrence. 

Sufaee. — ^It is agreeably diversified by hill, plain, and valley. A 
ridge of high land extends along the south side of the St. Lawrence 
River, from about 70** west longitude to the Gul£ 

Soil, ete« — ^In the northern parts, the soil is too barren for cultiva- 
tion, but along the banks of the St. Lawrence it is quite fertile. The 
climate is very cold, considering the distance from the equator. The 
markets in the winter, to a person who has been accustomed to a more 
genial clime, appear very curious ; every thing is frozen. The produc- 
tions are similar to those of the adjoining province of Ontario. 

Natural Cvriofiltles. — ^About a half dozen miles north-east of the 
city of Quebec, and a short distance above the spot where the Mont- 
morency discharges itself into the St. Lawrence, are the celebrated 
and beautifol Falls of Montmorency. The Montmorency is a small 
river, which in its onward course, to Join the St. Lawrence, descends 
a precipice of about 250 feet. 

These, and the Falls of Ohaudi^re, in a river of the same name, 
2^ miles above its mouth, are the chief natural curiosities belonging 
entirely to the Canadian province. It has, however, a share in the 
Falls of Niagara, — ^the most stupendous cataract in the world. 

iBliaMtaiits* — ^A large proportion are French settlers, and their 
descendants, who are chiefly engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

TraTettng Fndlitieg* — Good roads exist in the more settled portions 
of the province, and railroads connect the chief cities with those of 
the United States ; but the commercial traffic is mainly carried on by 
means of the lakes and rivers, or the canals which have been con- 
structed to overcome local difficulties in the navigation of the latter. 

Manifactuies and Exports. — ^These are similar to those of the prov- 
ince of Ontario. 

Cities and Towns. — Quebeo, the capital of the province, a strongly 
fortified city styled " the Gibraltar of America," is situated partly on 
a plain, along the left bank of the St. Lawrence, and partly on a 
promontory 850 feet in height. The city is thus divided into two 
parts, called respectively the Upper and Lower Town. The harbor 
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is accessible for ships-of-the-line, and vessels of the largest burden 
can come up to its wharves. This city carries on regular intercourse 
(during the season of navigation), by means of steamers, with Mont- 
real and other ports on the St. Lawrence, and also with Halifax and 
other cities on the Atlantic coast. The principal edifices of Quebec 
are in the upper and fortified part of the city. 

^ The Plains, or Heights of Abraham," is the name given to the en- 
tire promontory, lying between the Charles and St. Lawrence, at the 
east extremity of which, the citadel of Quebec stands. This spot is 
memorable in history for the battle fought in 1759, which resulted in 
the loss of the two Generals — Wolfe and Montcalm. 

Montreal is pleasantly located on 
an liiland of the same name, in the St 
Lawrence. The island is 82 miles in 
li^Dy^th and 10 in breadth. The city 
is t ho chief emporium of trade between 
Cimada and the United States. 

1 lie Roman Catholic Cathedral, in 
this city, is the finest edifice in British 
America. It is faced with stone, has 
six lowers, and is capable of contain- 
ing 10,000 persons. 

A railroad extends from 
Longueil, a small place on the 
St. Lawrence, opposite Mon- 
treal, to Portland in Maine, a 
distance of about 800 miles. 
Besides this, there are other 
railways which connect Mont- 
real with all the great cities of 
British America and theUnited 
States. The main arm of the 
St. Lawrence is here spanned 
by the magnificent Victoria Bridge, nearly two miles in length. 

Three Rivers is situated on the lejft or west bank of the St. Law- 
rence, at the junction of the St. Maurice. The St. Maurice River 
divides into three channels at its mouth — Whence the name of the 
town. It ranks next to Quebec and Montreal in importance, and is 
one of the oldest towns in Canada. The inhabitants are mostly of 
French descent. 
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LESSON XV. 
THK PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Area in square miles, 27,105. Population, 283,777. 

CiMgnplilcal PtsltleB* — The proyince of Kew Bmnswiok extends 
from theRestigonch^ River on the north, to the Bay of Fandy on the 
south, and from the Golf of St. Lawrence and Northumberland Strait 
on the east, to the St Oroix River on the west. 

Svrfiife* — ^The surface is considerably varied. Along the shores 
of the Galf, the country is generally level, and the tract along the 
Bay of Fundy rocky and uneven. But a small portion of the land 
has been deared ; the rest is covered with dense forests. 

Mlj ete> — The soil is generally fertile; the climate and pioduc- 
tions are similar to those of the province of Quebec. Potatoes are 
the chief article of culture, and the fisheries are highly important. 
Manganese and iron are said to be abundant, and coal is plentiful. 

IiiliaUtttits, etCt — ^The inhabitants are mostly of the English and 
Irish stock. In the northern sections of the coast, descendants of 
the old French settlers are found. 

TnTeUng Facilities. — In the northern part, traveling facilities are 
limited ; in the south, there are good roads, and several lines of rail- 
way, which connect St. John with other important places. It is con- 
templated to construct a canal across the isthmus which unites this 
province with Nova Scotia, and thus connect Northumberland Striut 
with the Bay of Fundy ; by this means trade would be facilitated. 

Manafactnres and Experts. — ^Manufactures receive some attention. 
Ship-building is carried on at St. John ; but the chief employments 
are the timber trade and the fisheries. The exports are timber, dried 
fish, gypsum, and grindstones. 

Cities and Towns. — ^Fbbdebiokton, the capital of the province, is 
situated on the right bank of the St John^s River. The streets are 
spacious, and, as land is cheap, much space is devoted to garden plats 
throughout the city. The merchants obtain their goods mostly from 
St John. Between these two places steamers ply frequently, except 
during winter, when the communication is maintained by means of 
sledges drawn by horses over the ice. 

St. John. — This town stands on a steep slope separated by a pro- 
jecting rock into two portions. Its harbor is fine and ably defended 
by several forts. It is the entrepot of a wide extent of country and 
has extensive docks for ship-building. 
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St. Andrew's is sitnated at the month of the St Oroiz River. 
The harbor is large, well protected, and never dosed during the win- 
ter. Steamers ply between this place and St. John. 

THE PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA. 

Area In square miles, 18,671. Population, 887,800. 

ficegraphlcal Pesltlti. — ^Nova Scotia occupies a peninsnk situated 
soQth-east of New Bmnswidk, with which it is connected by an isth- 
mus of about fourteen miles in width. 

SwIlMe.— It is greatly diversified, and well watered. The interior 
forms a table-land of moderate elevation. No portion of the penin- 
sula exceeds an elevation of 700 feet above the level of the sea. The 
coasts contain many inlets, some of which form excellent harbors. 

Sell, etc. — ^There are some highly fertile districts, but these are of 
limited extent ; and only a very small part of the peninsula is under 
cultivation. The winters are very severe, and the summers short and 
hot. Fogs are frequent along the line of the Atlantic coast. 

Grrain and potatoes form the staple crops. Goal of excellent 
quality abounds, and grindstones are very extensively quarried. Tlie 
principal resources of the colony, are the timber, plaster and coal 
trade, and the fisheries. Gold has been found in small quantities. 

iBhaUtants, etct — The present population is nminly composed of 
European emigrants and their descendants, the Scotch being an im- 
portant element. A few Indians are still to be found. 

ManufiMtures and Exports. — ^The chief pursuits of the inhabitants 
being agriculture, the lumber business, and the coasting-trade, but 
comparatively little attention is given to manufactures. The leading 
exports are lumber, fish, coal, gypsum, grindstones, whale and seal 
oil, and furs. 

Cities and Towns. — ^Halifax, the capital of Nova Scotia, situated 
on the west side of Halifax harbor, is the chief naval station for the 
British Provinces. 

The appearance of the city from the water is peculiar and pre- 
possessing. The wharves are lined with vessels; and the dwelling- 
houses and public buildings rear their heads over each other, as t^ 
stretch along and up the sides of the hill on which the city is built. 

MaU-steamers from England and the United States stop at this 
place. Steam communication is kept up between Halifax and St. 
John in New Brunswick, and other neighboring towns. 
2* 
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liivsBPOOL, situated on the south coast^ about seventj miles from 
Halifax oarries on a flourishing trade in lumber and fish. 



LABRADOR, a large peninsula of eastern Continental British 
America, is included in the govemment of Newfoundland. Several 
hundred schooners come annually to the east coast of Labrador, from 
the neighboring provinces, bringing with them, it is estimated, not 
less than 20,000 men for the purpose of fishing off the coast. Besides 
these, the crews of about 400 United States vessels visit this coast 
during the same time. The fish here caught are chiefly whales, ood, 
salmon and herring. The rendent inhabitants are mainly occupied as 
furriers and seal-catchers. Naut, a Moravian establishment, is the 
chief settlement in Labrador. 

LESSON XYL 

THE ISLAND OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Area In aqoare miles, 40,200. Population, 14(1,588. 

Cieegraphlcal Posltioa, etCt — ^This island, a colony of Great Britain, 
lies south-east of Labrador, between the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
the Atlantic. It is separated from Labrador hj the Strcut of Belleisle, 
which is about 12 miles in width. 

Surface. — ^The surface is mostly marshy, and the shores are deeply 
indented by numerous bays. 

Soil, etc — ^The soil is ill-suited to agriculture, and its cultivation, 
therefore, is pursued to a very limited extent. The climate in the 
winter is severe ; and during a great part of the year the atmosphere 
is humid, and fogs are very prevalent. Pasturage is plentiful, and 
the plains abound with deer. Timber is scarce ; and the chief re- 
sources of the inhabitants are in the fisheries, of which the cod- 
fishery is the most important. 

The Banks of Newfoundland are extensive submarine elevations, 
which lie in the Atlantic south of the island, for a distance of between 
600 and 700 miles. The depth of water on these varies from 15 to 
80 fathoms. These banks are celebrated fishing-grounds, which have 
for many years attracted not only English, but also French and 
American, fishermen. 

InhaUtantB. — ^The inhabitants are chiefiy Irish. 

Hannikctiireg and Exports. — ^The manufactures are limited to a 
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few articles of warm woolen dothing. Ship-building \a carried oc 
to a small extent ; bnt the materials are imported from New Brnns- 
wick. The exports are mainly the produce of the fisheries. 

8r. JoHN^s, the capital of the island, on the sonth-east coast, is 
much resorted to dnring the fishing season. 

Hbabt^s Oontbnt, on Trinity Bay, in the south-eastern part of the 
island, is the western terminus of the Atlantic telegraph cable. 

THE ISLAND OF CAPE BRETON. 

Area in square miles, 8,100. Population, 56,000. 

Geographical Posltioib — This island lies north-east of Nova Scotia, 
of which province it forms a part. 

Sirface, etet — ^The snr£Eice is broken and hilly, and the island is 
very irregularly shaped, being indented by numerous bays, and almost 
intersected by an arm of the sea, called Bras d'Or. 

The soil is fertile, and the climate is not so rigorous as in the con- 
tinental colonies. Fish and coal are the chief articles of export. 

Inhabitants. — ^The inhabitants are mostly emigrants from the Scot- 
tish Hebrides, and their descendants. Fishing is the chief pursuit. 

Stdnby, the capital, is situated in the eastern part of the island on 
Sydney Bay. In the vicinity are extensive beds of bituminous coal. 
A steamer plies between this place and Halifax during the summer. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
Area In sq. miles, 2,173. Population, 96,400. 

Cieogniphical Pesltion. — ^This island, a province of the Dominion of 
Canada, lies east of New Brunswick, and north of Nova Scotia. 

Surface, etc — The surface is level, or undulating, and well- watered ; 
the soil, fertile ; and the climate is modified by the surrounding wa- 
ters. The pastures are rich, timber is abundant, and the fisheries 
are extensive. 

iBliatttaiits, etc — ^The inhabitants are chiefiy Acadian French set- 
tlers and Highland Scotch. The chief pursuit is agriculture, and the 
commerce of the island consists in the exchange of its agricultural 
products, timber, dry and pickled fish, for manufactures and other 
articles of consumption. 

Ohablottrtown, the capital, is situated on Hillsborough Bay, near 
the south coast. It is a small town, and many of the inhabitants are 
extensively engaged in ship-building. 
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ANnOOSTX.— -This is a desert island, contaimng an area ot aboat 
2600 square miles, situated at the month of the St. Lawrence, divid- 
ing the river into two channels, from twenty to forty miles in width. 
On the sonth-western point of the island stands a lofty and magnificent 
lighthouse, which is visible for a distance of 25 miles. The isSaod be^ 
longs to the province of Quebec, and is valuable for its fisheries.. 

HAODAIiXiN ISIaEa— -These consst of a chain of islands, situated 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, about 70 miles west of Newfoundland. 
Tliey.are inhabited by about 2000 persons, chiefly French Acadians, 
whose principal dependence is upon the cod and mackerel fishing on 
tlie banks in the vicinity of the group. 

BBRBflUBA, or SOBSBRS ISLES.* — ^This group, consisting of 
about 300 small islands, embracing an area of 20 square miles, is situated 
in the Atlantic Ocean, about 600 miles east of South Oarolina. Many 
of these isles are so small and barren that they have neither inhabit- 
ants nor name. The capital is Hamilton, on Bermuda or Long Island. 
On the inhabited isles fruits of both temperate and tropical regicms 
are raised. The group belongs to Great Britain. 

A regular steam commxmication is maintained between Bermuda 
and New York, and Bermuda and the West India Islands. 

VANOOUVER ISLAND* (area estimated at 12,750 square 
miles), attached to British Columbia, and with it included in the 
Dominion of Canada, is separated from the main-land by the Gulf 
of Georgia and the Strait of Juan de Fuca. The interior is hilly, the 
soil well-watered, and the climate mild for so a high a latitude. 
Coal, limestone, and timber, are abundant. Yigtobia, the chief place 
on the island, is the capital of British Columbia. 

LESSON xvn. 

DANISH AMERICA* 
Total area In square miles, 889,754. Total popnlatioii, 77/)00. 

Danish Amebioa comprises Greenland and Iceland, together with 
some smaller islands, lying near their coasts. 

GBEENLAND. 
Estimated area, 800,000 square miles. Population, 9,900. 

Geographical Posltioih — ^This immense region (generally supposed 
to be an island, though its northern extremity is unknown) lies be- 

* Bee Map of North America. 
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tween the waters of BaflSn Bay and the Ada&tio Ocean. It extendi 
from Cape Farewell, m latitude 69*" iO' south, to an unknown distance 
nortiu 

SufiMe*— But little is known respecting this vast region, as it has 
neyer been fiilly explored. A chain of mountams is supposed to 
eiriiead the entire length of the island. Aloni? the coast the surface 
is generally rocky and barren. Numerous small islands lie along the 
western coast, upon which some of the Greenlanders reside. 

Selly etc*— The soil is generally barren, and the climate is very 
severe; Joly being the only month in which there is no snow. Small 
quantities of kitchen vegetables are produced in the southern part of 
the island. Yaiious species of seals inhabit the surrounding seas, 
and are of great importance to the Greenlanders, supplying them 
with food and clothing, as well as with various articles usefal in their 
mmple arts and domestic economy. 

I»lni^ffy<fj etc — ^The inhabitants are chiefly Esquimaux. Their 
leading industrial pursuits are seal-hunting and fishing. Greenland 
belongs to Denmark. 

Exports* — The exports (sent chiefly to Denmark) consist of eider- 
down, skins of seals and other animals, whalebone, and fish oil ; for 
which the Greenlander receives in return VRrious manufactured ar- 
ticles. 

ICELAND. 
Axea in square miles, 88,704. Populatkm, 67,000. 

Ceosmpkical Posltioiu — ^This island lies in the Atlantic about 700 
miles west of Norway, and 200 miles east of Greenland. 

Saifkce. — ^The surface is generally mountainous. The highest 
mountains are on the east and west coasts. They are in groups, and 
those called johuls are covered with snow, and are chiefly volcanic. 
About 80 volcanoes have been discovered on this island, the* chief of 
which are Skaptar Jokul and Hecla. 

SeQ, etCt — ^The soil is generally barren, and the climate is very 
variable. The general temperature is higher than in any other coun- 
try in the same latitude. Storms of extreme violence are frequent. 
The longest day of summer and the longest night of winter last each 
of them about a week. The aurora borealis is seen in Iceland in all 
its brilliancy and grandeur. 

No trees grow on the island, only a few stinted shrubs and mosses 
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nor do any reptiles here exist. The want of fuel is severely felt, 
although the gulf stream and the polar currents occasionally float 
driftwood to the shores. A kind of white turf is used as a suhstitnte, 

and coal is im- 
ported from Eu- 
rope in considera- 
ble quantities. 

All the grain, 
and a great part 
of the vegetable 
food,are imported. 
Domestic animals 
are numerous, and 
fish can be had 
in any quantity. 
Birds are plenti- 
ful, the most val-' 
uable of which is 
the eider-duck. 

Natural Curiosi- 
ties. — ^Themost in- 
teresting are the 
celebrated €rey- 
sers, or boiling 
springs, which are 
situated in the 
western part of 
the island, about 
85 miles north of 
the village of Skal- 
holt. 
liihaUtmiits, etc* — The inhabitants are of the Scandinavian race. 
Thii supreme authority of the island is intrusted to an officer who is 
appointed by the king of Denmark, with the title of Stiftsamtman. 

Reykjavik, the capital of Iceland, is a small town on the south- 
west coast. The resident population does not probably exceed 500, 
but this is greatly increased during the summer fairs. To these fairs 
the natives bring butter, skins, live-stock, dried fish, knitted stock- 
ings, wool, &o., and receive in exchange various articles from Europe, 
«uch as coffee, sugar, tobacco, brandy, flour, salt and soap. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

LXSBOKXYm. 

GENERAL QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF TUB UNTTEO STATES. 

1. How many States are there in the United States ? Thirty-eight. How 
many Territories ? Ten. How many Districts ? One. Into how many sec- 
tions are the States dirided ? Four. Which are they ? Eastern, or New Eng- 
land; Northern, or Middle; Soathem and Western. 

2. What States form the Eastern, or New England section ? 

Yebmont, Mains, Rhode Island, and 

New Hahfshise, Massachusetts, Ck>NNECTicuT. 

3. Which of these States border on the Atlantic Ocean ? Which do not 7 
Which three are bounded west by New York ? Which three are bounded north 
by Canada ? Which one borders on Long Island Sound ? Which one has the 
greatest extent of sea-coast ? Which one has the least ? Which one has no 
scarcoast? 

4. What two States are separated by Connecticut River ? What two are 
crossed by that river ? Which of the New England States lies farthest north ? 
Which two furthest south ? Which one borders on Lake Champlain ? What 
Province bounds'Maine on the east ? 

5. Which is the largest of the New England States ? Which one the small- 
est ? Which are the Northern, or Middle States ? 

New Yobk, Delaware, and 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 

6. Of these States, which border on the Atlantic ? Which two border on 
Maiylaiid? Whidh one on Ohio ? To which one does Long Island belong? 
New York. Which two border on Lake Erie ? Which one lies nearest Canada ? 
What bodies of water separate New York from Canada ? What river separates 
Pennsylvania from New Jersey ? 

7. Which of the Middle States is the largest? N.Y. Which the smallest? 
Is there much difference between the area of New York and that of Pennsyl- 
vania ? What two States are separated by Delaware Bay and River ? Which 
of the Middle States lies furthest north ? Which furthest south ? Which two 
furthest east? Which one furthest west? Which one borders on the New 
Enghind States ? - 

8. What river crosses Pennsylvania from north to south ? Does it find it£ 
souroe in Pennsylvania ? Into what bay does it empty ? What States comprise 
the Southern section of the Union ? 

Maryland, W. Yiboinia, S. Carolina, Florida, Mississippi, Texas. 
Virginia, N. Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, IiOUisiana, 
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9. Which two of the Southern States border on the Middle States ? Which 
five have a coast bordering on the Gulf of Mexico ? Which two border on 
Kentucky ? Which one on the Ohio River ? Which two are separated by 
the Potomac River ? Which have a sea-coast on the Atlantic ? Which one 
borders on both the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico ? 

10. What two Southern States are separated by the Savannah River ? 
What two are partly separated by the Chattahoochee River ? What two by 
the Mississippi ? What two by the Sabine ? What two rivers form the 
entire western boundary of West Virginia ? 

1 1. Which three of the Southern States are bounded north by Tennessee? 
Which two south by Florida ? Which one borders on the Rio Grande ? AVhich 
two extend furthest north ? Which one furthest south ? ViThieh one furthest 
west ? Which one furthest east ? Which one is the largest ? Which one tho 
smallest ? Which one is a peninsula ? Are any of the Southern States situated 
inland ? 

USaSS XDL 
MAP Quxsnoirs oohtinusik 

1. Wliat States comprise the Western section of the Union ? 
MiNKKSOTA, Kentuckt, Kansas, Indiaka, 

Wisconsin, Tennessee, Nebraska, California, 

Michigan, Arkansas, Iowa, Oregon, 

Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, Nevada, ^I/Olorado. 

2. On which side of the Mississippi is Wisconsin? On which side Iowa? 
Alissouri ? What Western States are separated from each other by the Missis- 
appi ? What ones are separated by the Ohio ? Which of the Western States 
east of the Mississippi, lie north of tho Ohio ? Which south ? 

8. Which border on the great lakes ? Which do not ? Which lie west 
of the Mississippi ? Which border on the Pacific Ocean ? Which of the West- 
cm States border on the Southern States ? Do any of the Western States bor- 
der on New York ? Any on Pennsylvania ? Which one ? 

4. What State bounds Ohio on the west ? Indiana on the west? Wiscon- 
sin on the south ? Kentucky on the south ? Missouri on the north ? Arkan- 
sas on the south ? What bound California on the east ? On the south ? 
What river crosses Missouri from west to east ? What one Arkansas ? 

5. What lake separates Wisconsin from Michigan ? What lakes separate 
Michigan f^om British America! What lake separates Ohio from British 
America f What division of British America 9 How many States compose the 
New England section ? How many the Southern ? How many the Western ? 

6. Do any of the Western States border on the Atlantic 9 Any on the 
Gulf of Mexico 9 Any on the Pacific! What ones! I find all the Western 
States except nine border on the great Mississippi, which are they 9 Four of 
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the Weetem States border on the Ohio, which are they ? Which two border 
botli on the Ohio and the Missiasippi ? Which two border both on the Missia- 
.eippi and the Missouri ? L and M. 
-^ How many Territorieg are there in the United States ? Which are they? 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Dakota, Indian, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, WTomNO, and Alaska. . 

8. Which of the Territories border on British America? Which has a 
sea-coast on the Pacific? Which is bomided west by California? To which 
section of the Union does California belong ? How is New Mexico bounded on 
the east ? To which section does Texas belong ? 

9. How is Indian Territory bounded on the east? Is Arkansas a Southern 
State? Is Missouri? What Territories does the Rocky Moontun Range 
cross? What Territories lie wholly east of that range? What ones wholly 
west? What one is crossed by the Sierra Madre? 

10. ^hat Territory is crossed by the Rio Grande ? Which side of the val- 
ley of the Rio Grande does the Sierra Madre Range extend ? How is Nebraska 
bomided on the north ? Utah on the north ? Oregon on the north ? Utah 
on the south ? New Mexico on the south ? Minnesota on the south ? What 
river separates Minnesota from Dakota ? 



LESSON XX. 
THE UNITED STATES. 

Area hi square miles, 8,611,849. 

Population, 88,719,988. 

Length from east to west, about 8,000 miles. 

Jlreadib, north to south, about 1,700 miles. 

K umber of States, 88. 

M umber of Inhabitants to a square mile, 11. 

CAPITAL CITY — WASHINGTON. 

Ceograpbical Position.— The Uni- 
I ted States occupy the central por- 
I tion of North America. Their 
territory extends from British 
America and the great lakes on 
the north, to the Gulf of Mexico and the Mexican Republic on the 
south, and from the Atlantic on the east to the waters of the Pacific 
Ocean on the west. 

Extent ef Coast. — ^The main shore on the Atlantic, including in- 
dentations in the coast, such as bays, sounds, &c., measures 6,186 
miles, on the Gulf of Mexico 8,467 miles, and on the Pacific 2,281 
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miles. The shore-line of the great northern lakes is estimated a1 
8,620 miles. The northern frontier of the United States bordering on 
British America is 8,803 miles in length, and the frontier bordering on 
the Mexican Kepublic 1,456 miles. 

ComparatiTe Size.— The territorial extent of the Republic of the 
United States, is more than ten times as large as that of Great Britain 
and France combined ; four times as large as the whole of France, 
Britain, Austria, Prussia, Spain, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark 
together ; one-and-a-half times as large as the Empire of Russia in 
Europe ; and about one-tenth less than the area of all Europe. 
Y Surface.— -The United States may be divided into three great 
physical regions ; viz., the Atlantio Slope, the Great Valley of the 
Mississippi River, and the Pacific Slope. 

Thb ATLAimo Slops extends from the ocean, the greater part 
being a level country, for some 50 or 100 miles inland; there it begins 
to rise and gradually increases in elevation till it terminates in the 
AUeghanies, which separate the waters that flow westwardly to the 
Miflsissippi from those which flow eastwardly to the Atlantio. 

Thb Gbbat Valley of thb Mississippi comprises that portion 
of the United States lying between the Alleghany Ridge and the 
Rocky Mountains. The central part of that valley is intersected by 
the Mississippi River, which flows through it in a southerly direction, 
and finds its outlet in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Paoifio Slope extends westward from the Rocky Mountain 
Range to the Pacific Ocean. This slope is considerably diversified by 
many minor mountain ranges, and numerous hills. 

InJiaMtaBts, etc«— Tlie inhabitants consist of Whites, Negroes and 
Indians. The Whites are nearly all of European descent, and form the 
greater part of the population. The Negroes are of African descent, 
and the Indians are the Aboriginals. The Negroes number about 
4,880,000; the Indians, about 350,000. No other country has in- 
creased in population so rapidly and steadily. 

History. — The first permanent English settlement was made by the 
English, at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607. In 1775, there were thir- 
teen colonics established, with an estimated population of nearly throe 
millions. 

The inhabitants of the colonies, feeling themselves aggrieved bj 
the injustice of the British Parliament, in taxing them without their 
consent, determined to throw off all allegiance to the mother country. 
Accordingly in 1776, July 4th, they openly declared to the world tliai 
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fche OQionies '* were, and of right ought to be, free and independent 
States," &c. Ac. 

This was called the Declaration of Independence. The coloniet; 
were thereafter to be styled — " The United States of America." This 
sot of the colonists gave rise to a long and bloody war of seven years 
duration. The independence of the colonies was finally acknowledged 
by the British Goyemment in 1788, and peace was proclaiineii 
Jan. 20th. of that year. 

The present Oonstitation of the United States went into operation 
in March, 1789. To the thirteen original States, twenty five ne^ 
ones have since been added, making a total of thirty-eight States. 
Besides these there are ten Territories and one District. 



THE ORIGINAL THIRTEEN STATES, 

WITH Tin DATS WBXS MACS. KATIVIXD THX PSXSVNT OOVBTITUTIOM. 



Delaware, 



7th December, 1T87. 



PcDnaylvania, 12th »* 
NewJeraey, 18tb « « 

Georgia, 2d January, 178a 

Connecticut, 9th ** *" 

Massaehaeetta, 6th Febmary, 



Maryland, 
South Carolina, 
Kew Hauipshire, 
Virginia, 
New York, 
North Carolina, 



Rhode Island, 29th May, 1790. 



28th April, 17S8. 
28d May, *• 
2l8t June, ** 
26th *» •» 
26th July, •• 
2l8t Nov., 1789. 



LESSON HI. 
THE UNITED S T A T E &-{ (7em/mw«f). 
THE TWENTY-FIVE NEW STATES, 

WITH Tm DATB WffiBN «AOB WAS ADMXTTXD INTO THX FNIOV. 



Vermont, 


4th March, 


1791. 


Michigan, 


26th January, 


188T. 


Kentucky, 


1st June, 


1792. 


Florida, 


8d March, 


1845. 


Tennessee, 


u u 


1796. 


Texas, 


29th December, 


1845. 


Ohio, 


29th November, 


1802. 


Iowa, 


28th " 


1846. 


Louisiana, 


8th April, 


1812. 


Wisconsin, 


29th May, 


184a 


Indiana, 


11th December, 


1816. 


California, 


9th September, 


1850. 


Mississippi, 


10th 


1817. 


Minnesota, 


14th May, 


1858L 


niinois, 


8d •* 


1818. 


Oregon, 


14th February, 


1859. 


Alabama, 


14th 


1819. 


Kansas, 


29th January, 


1861. 


Maine, 


15tb March, 


1820. 


W.VirgiDla, 


80th June, 


186a 


Missouri, 


10th August, 


1821. 


Nevada, 


8l8t October, 


1864. 


Arkansas, 


15th June, 


1886. 


Nebraska, 


1st March, 


1867. 




Colorado, 8d 


March, 1875. 










THE TERRITORIES. 






Utah, 


organized 9th Sept., 1850. 


Idaho, organized 8d March, 


1868. 


New Mexico, " 


1850. 


Montana, 


" 26:h May, 


1864. 


Washington, " 2d March, 1853. 


Wyoming, 


" 26th July, 


1868. 


Dakota, 


u u 


1861. 






Arizona, 


" 24th Feb., 18G8. 


Alaska, 


u 
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; CiOTemment — ^The goyernment of the United States is a federal 
democratic republic It conosts of three branches, viz. : the legisla- 
tive, which enacts the laws; the judicial, which determines theii 
application in individual cases ; and the executive, which puts them 
in execution. The chief officer of the nation is styled the President 
of the United States, and he is constitutionally the executive. 

The legislative power is vested in Congress, which consists of a 
Senate and a House of Bepresentatives. This body assembles in the 
Oity of Washington on the first Monday in December of each year. 

The Senate is composed of two members from each State, elected 
by the Legislatures of the same, respectively, for six years. One-third 
of the whole body is renewed biennially. 

The members of the House of Bepresentatives are chosen by the 
people of the several States every second year. Each State is en- 
titled to one Bepresentative for every 137,800 inhabitants, and to 
one, at least, though the population be less. The present number of 
Bepresentatives is 298. Each organized Territory is permitted to 
send one delegate to Oongress, who has the right to debate on all 
matters pertaining to his Territory, but cannot vote. 

The President and Vice President of the United States are elected 
by persons called electors. These persons are chosen by popular vote, 
or by the Legislature of the State. Each State is entitled to as many 
electors as it has Members of Congress. The electors meet at the 
proper time, in their respective States, and vote by ballot for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. These two Officers are chosen for the term 
of four years. The President is Commander-in-chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States, and of the Militia of the several States 
when mustered into the service of the United States. He has power, 
with tiie concurrence of two-thirds of the Senate, to make treaties, 
to appoint civO and military officers, levy war, conclude peace, &c 

The administrative affairs of the nation are conducted by the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Postmaster-general and the Attorney-general. These Officers, ap- 
pointed by the President, form what is termed the Cabinet. 

The judicial power of the United States is vested in a Supreme 
Court, and in the U. S. Circuit Courts and U. S. District Courts. The 
Supreme Court is the highest judicial tribunal of the United Statea 
This Court is held in Washington, and has one session annually, 
commencing on the first Monday in December. 
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Each State has its own separate and independent legislative, 
Jadioiary and exeontive govemment, consisting of a Senate and a 
House of Assembly, a Governor, Judges, &c., wlio have the power to 
make, judge of, and execute, all laws pertaining to the State, except- 
ing such as are conceded to belong to the general goyemment. llie 
chief officer of a State is styled the Governor of the State. 

The States are for the most part divided into Ooonties, and the 
Counties into Townships. 

PEESIDENT8 OF THE UNITED STATIr:B, 

rSOM THV ADOPTION OF TBK CONBTITVTlOZf TO TUI PR£8SMT TUUt. 

1 Gborqx Waahinoton, of Yirginia, in offioe from 1789 to 1797. Born 178S, died 179a ^ 
2, John Adams, of MassacHoBetts, In offioe fW>m 1797 to 1801. B. 178ft, d. 1886w U 
j Thomas Jkffkbson, of Virginia, in office from 1801 to 1809. B. 1748, d. 1826. ^T 
//Jamb ^MiiDiBON, of Virginia, in office from 1809 to 1817. a 1751, d. 188«. h 
j^ IfAMn MonoK, of Virginia, in office from 1317 to 1885. B. 1758, d. 188L ^ 
0, JoHH Q. Adams, of Maasachnsetts, in offioe from 1S25 to 1829. B. 1767, d. 184& H 
f Andrxw Jackbojv, of Tennessee, in office from 1829 to 1887. B. 1767, d. 1846. V^ 
VMartih Vak BintXN, of New York, in office from 1837 to 1841. R 1782, d. 1SC2.^ 
^ Wm. H. Habrbon, of Ohio, in offioe from 1841^1 month. B. 1778, d. 1841. / ^n 
IjJoBS Ttlxr, of Virginia, in office from 1841 to 1845. B. 1790, d. 1862. ^ 
17 Jamss E. Polk, of Tennessee, in office from 1845 to 1S49. B. 1795, d. 1S49.<^ 
/> Zaohart Taylor, of Lonisiana, in office from 1849 to 1S50. B. 1784, d. 1850/ 
/ ' MTT.T.Aim Fillmore, of New York, in office from 1850 to 1858. B. 1800. d. 18^4. J 
, uFramklin Pisror, of New Hampshire, In office from 1858 to 1857. B. 1804, d. 1869. y 
; :. Jamks BuGHAiTAN, of Pennsylvania, in office from 1857 to 1861. B. 1791, d. 186a y 
' ' Abraham Limoolh, of Illinois, in office from 1861 to 1865. B. 1809, d. 1865. ^ 
" Andrkw Johkbon, of Tennessee, in offioe from 1865 to 18G8. B. 1808, d. 1876. U 
. / UltbSsbS. Grant, oflllinois, in tyffloe from 1869 to 1877. B. 1S22. 
' "^ EuTHERFORD B. Hates, of OWo, In office from 1877 to . B. 1822. 



L£ssoN xxn. 

STUDIES ON THE MAP OF NEW ENGLAND. 

BTSTEMATICALLY ARRANGED. 

Bound the following States, viz. : — Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Khode Island, and Connecticut. 

State the sititation of the following Cities and Town^, viz, : — St. 
Alban's, Highgate, Derby, Guildhall, Danville, Barnet, Newbury, 
Norwich, Woodstock, Windsor, Weathersfield, Chester, Rockingham, 
Bellows Falls, Brattleboro, Bennington, Manchester, Middletown, 
Oastleton, Brandon, Shoreham, Middlebury, Vergennes, Burlington, 
Waterbury, Montpelieb, Randolph, and Rutland. 
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BsMABX. — Further Btudlet on the Map precede the descriptions of the seyeral States 
The pupil can find in what county any city or town in the United States (which is given 
In this work) Is located, by consulting the Reference Maps of the accompanying Atlar. 

LESSON ixm. 

VERMONT. 

Area in sq. miles, 10,212. Population, 880,561. Inhabitants to a sq. m., 82. Counties, 14 

Geofrftphlcal Poslflon, etc. — ^This state, the most north-westerlj of 
the New England section, lies between New York on the west, and 
New Hampshire on the east, and extends from the Province of Qnebec 
on the north, to the northern boimdarj of Hassachnsetts on the south. 
The length of the state from north to sonth is 157 miles, and its 
breadth varies from 40 to 90 miles. 

Svrftce, ete. — The smface Is generally mountainous, and well 
wooded. The Green Mountains traverse the state from north to south, 
separating the streams which flow into Lake Champlain from those 
which flow into the Connecticut. The base of this mountain range is 
from 10 to 15 miles in width. 

Fertile and highly picturesque valleys intersect the range here and 
there, and the summits of the mountains are covered with green 
mosses and several species of winter grasses. From the verdant aspect 
of the mountains the state received its name ; vert, in the French, 
signifying green, and mont^ mountain. 

Vermont, though situated in the interior, yet by means of Lake 
Ohamplain, and the Champlain Canal, in connection with its many 
railroads, has access to the great commercial ports of the neighboring 
states. 

S«0) etc — The soil in the valleys is generally rich and fertile, and 
the hills and mountains that are not arable, afford excellent pasturage. 
The climate is variable and cold, but very healthy. Snow lies on tile 
ground during 4 or 5 months of the year. The staple productions are 
wheat, butter, cheese, wool, maple sugar and live stock. L*on, nuu> 
ble, slate and granite are among the chief mineral products. 

Satnral CoriosltteSt^The toost noted natural curiosities are Bel- 
lows Falls on the Connecticut, about 80 miles south-east of Montpe- 
lier; and Great Falls on Lamoille Kiver. 

InhaUtants, etc — ^The English, by whom the state was perma- 
nently settled, erected a fort on the Connecticut, as early as the year 
1724. The soldiers of Vermont bore a conspicuous part in tiie war of 
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the Revolution, and were distinguished hy the title of the " Green 
Mountain Boys." The leading industrial pursuit is agriculture. 

Mjumlkctires amd EzptrlB*— ManufjEM}tures are not extensive, al- 
though the state has an abundance of water power. The exports 
consist chiefly of mineral products, live stock, cheese and maple sugar. 




BarUnftoDf Vermonk 

Cities. — ^MoNTPELiEB, the capital of Vermont, is situated on the 
Winooski. It occupies a central position in the state, and is chiefly 
remarkable for its active trade. Among the public buildings may be 
mentioned the State House, a magniflcent granite structure. 

"Windsor, on the Connecticut, is noted for its fine site, and the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery. It carries on a brisk trade by 
means of the Connecticut, and is in the vicinity of the finest agricul- 
tural and wool-growing section of the state. The Vermont State 
Prison is located here. 

Bbattlebobo, on the Connecticut, is noted for its manufactures, 
and as being one of the most flourishing towns in the state. 

Bennington, situated in the south-western comer of the state, is 
memorable for the battie fought there in 1777, in which a detachment 
of General Burgoyne's army was defeated by General Stark. 

MiDDLEBUBY, situated on both sides of Otter Creek, is one of the 
most important manufacturing towns in the state. It is also the seat 
of Middlebury College. Marble, obtained from a quarry near the 
town, is wrought and exported in great quantities. 
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BuBLiKGTON, the most populons town in the state, is delightfiilly 
gitnated on BarHngton Bay, a branch of Lake Ghamplain. It is the 
most commercial town on the Lake. The streets cross each other at 
right angles, and many of the dwellings are surrounded with gardens 
ornamented with shrubbery and a great variety of shade trees. The 
University of Vermont is located at this place. 

LESSON XXIV. 
MAP STUDIES.— New Hampsiurk. 

State the situation of tJie following Cities aiid Towns, viz. : — ^Lan- 
caster,'^tratford, Conway, Ossipee, Gilford, Rochester, Great Falls, 
Dover, Portsmouth, Rye, Exeter, Hampton, Deny, Manchester, Con- 
cord, Weare, Amherst, Nashua, Winchester, Keene, Walpole, Charles- 
town, Claremont, Plainfield, Lebanon, Hanover, Lyme, Haverhill, 
Plymouth, Bristol, and Franklin. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Area in sq. miles, 9,2S0. Population, 818,800. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 84. Counties, 10. 

Geographical Position, ote. — This state lies ^between Maine and 
Vermont, and extends from Canada to Massachusetts. Its length is 
about 170 miles, and its breadth varies from 20 to 90 miles 

^ Surface, etc — The surface is mountainous, hilly and broken^ with 
the exception of the south-east part, which is either level or gently 
undulating. The general slope of the state is from north to sonth, — 
part of the rivers taking a south-west direction to the Connecticut, 
and the remainder generally pursuing a south-easterly course to the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

The White Mountains proper extend only from 14 to 20 miles, but 
isolated and detached groups of the chain stretch from the northern 
frontier of this state as far south as Connecticut. Mount Washington 
is the loftiest peak. The scenery, particularly in the vicinity of the 
White Mountains, is full of grandeur and wild magnificence, and on 
this account New Hampshire is often styled the " Switzerland' of 
America." 

New Hampshire has only 18 miles of sea coast, and but one good 
liarbor. 

Soil, etCf — The soil is not generaUy fertile. The best lands are in 
the valleys, and the hills afford very fine pasturage. The climate Is 
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aevere yet healthy. The winters are long, the springs damp and foggy, 
and the summers are of short duration. 

The chief productions are grain, potatoes, hntter, cheese, wool, ma- 
ple sugar, bees'- wax and honey. Granite abounds, and hence New 
Uampshire is frequently styled ^^ the Granite State.'* Iron is found 
in almost every county, and a valuable tin mine has also been dis- 
covered, 

Katural Curiosity.— The White Mountain Notch, a celebrated paflr 
in the mountains, is regarded as a very interesting spot to visit. 




InhabiUnts, etc — The inhabitants are chiefly of English descent 
Fhe first settlements were made by members of the Plymouth Com- 
pany, near Portsmouth, in 1623. The leading industrial pursuits are 
agriculture, manufactures, and lumbering. 

jnannfactures and Exports* — Manufactures are extensive, chiefly cot- 
ton, wool, leather and iron. The principal articles for export are 
Inmber, Hve stock, wool, fish, pot and pearl ashes and granite. 

Cities. — OoNOOED, pleasantly situated on the right bank ot the 
Merrimac, is the capital of the state. As this town lies on the route 
of travel and commerce between Boston and Canada, it has beoorce 
fhc contre of several railroads. 
8 
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Dover, the oldest town in the state, is situated in the south-eastern 
part, on the Cocheco River. It is very favorably situated for trade, 
and carries on extensive manufactures, chiefly of cotton goods. 

Portsmouth, the only seaport of New Hampshire, is situated on 
the right hank of the Piscataqua, about 8 miles from the ocean. Tlic 
city is built on a beautiful peninsula formed by the river, and is con- 
nected by bridges with Kittery in Maine. There is a United States 
bTavy Yard on an island (within the bounds of Maine) in the Piscata- 
qua, opposite Portsmouth. 

Dover, Nashua, and Exeter, are noted manufacturing towns. 
Manchester, on the left bank of the Merrimac, the most important 
city of the state, is noted for its manufactures. 

Hanoyer, situated about half a mile from the Connecticut, is the 
seat of Dartmouth College. A bridge crosses the Connecticut at this 
place to Norwich in Vermont. 

LESSON XXV. 
MAP STUDIES.— Maine. 
State the situation of tlie following Cities and Tovms^ vie.: — HonX* 
ton,xlalais, Eastport, Lubec, Porfr Machias, Machias, Steuben, Maria- 
ville, fillsworth, Greenbush, Bangor, Brewer, Hampden, Bucksport, 
• Castine, Belfast, Camden, Warren, Rockland, Thomaston, Wiscassct, 
China, Waterville, Augusta, Hallo well, Gardiner, Lewiston, Auburn, 
Brunswick, Bath, Cumberland, Gorham, Portland, Saco, Biddeford, 
Kennebunk, Wells, York, Alfred, HoUis, Fryeburg, Bethel, Farming- 
ton, Norridgewock, Solon, Bingham, Dover, and Lincoln. 

MAINE. 

Area In sq. miles, 85,000. Popnlation, 626,916. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 18. Ck>anties, 16. 

Geograpliical Position, ete«--This state, the most north-easterly 
of the United States, lies between New Brunswick on the east and 
New Hampshire on the west. Its northern frontier borders on 
Canada, and its south coast borders on the Atlantic Ocean. The en- 
tire length of the state from north to south is about 260 miles, and its 
greatest breadth 190 miles. The length of sea coast including all the 
indentations is about 1,000 miles. 

Surface, ctCt — ^There is no connected ridge of mountains in the 
state, but numerous detached elevations extend along the western 
side of Maine, and then cross the state in a N. E. direction termi- 
nating at Mars Hill. From this section the principal rivers flow, some 
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aralhwardly to the St. John^s, bat the greater part southwardly to 
the Atlantic. Maine abounds in lakes, and it is estimated thai neai ly 
one-tenth of the surface of the state is covered with wat^r. 




PortLuid, &IaiDo. 

Soil, etc — The soil is generally best adapted for grazing. Near the 
sea coast the lands tffe sandy and generally nnsuited to agriculture. 
The fertile portions lie along the valley of the St. John's, and between 
the Penobscot and Kennebec Rivers. The climate is subject to great 
extremes of heat and cold ; the winters are long and severe, the lakes 
being covered with ice from December to April. 

Among the most important productions are grain, potatoes, wool, 
butter, cheese, bees^-wax and honey. The great staple product is 
lumber. The chief minerals are iron, limestone, granite and slate. 

InliaUtaiits, etc. — The inhabitants are mainly of British descent. 
A few of the aboriginals still inhabit some of the islands in the 
Penobscot. The first permanent settlement was made at Bristol (a 
place not far from the mouth of the Kennebec), in 1625. The chief 
industrial pursuits are agriculture, lumbering, the coasting trade and 
the fisheries. From its abundance of suitable timber, Maine has be- 
come tlie greatest ship-building state in the Union. 

Mtnnfactores and Exports*— Maine is not so extensively engaged 
i£ manufactures as some others of the New England States. The fish- 
eries are extensive. Fish, lumber, butter, cheese, lime, &c., form the 
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leading articles of export. Cargoes of ice are frequently exported 
to the 'West Indies and to the Southern States. 

elites.— Augusta, the capital, is situated principally on the right 
hank of the Kennebec, which is /lere crossed by a bridge. The State- 
house, a fine granite building, occupies a commanding edifice. On 
the opposite side of the river are the United States Arsenal and the 
Insane Hospital. 

Eastport is pleasantly situated on the south-east pai't of Moose 
Island, which is connected by a bridge with the main land. This 
place is well situated for trade with the British Provinces. It is an 
important lumber depot, and is extensively engaged in fisheries and 
in the coast trade. 

Belfast, a seaport town, is largely engaged in ship-building, for. 
eign commerce, fisheries, and the coast trade. 

Bath, on the right bank of the Kennebec Hiver, ranks eighth- 
among the cities of the U. S. in the importance of its shipping. 

Portland, a celebrated seaport of Maine, is situated on an elevated 
peninsula at the west extremity of Casco Bay. This city is largely 
engaged in commerce, chiefly with Europe and the West Indies, and 
in the coasting trade. In population, wealth, and commerce, it ranks 
first in the state. Bangor, on the right bank of the Penobscot, is said 
to be the greatest lumber depot in the world. 

LESSON XXVL 
MAP STUDIES.— Massachusetts. 

State the situation of tJie following Cities and Tovms^ vis. : — 
JTorth Adams, Greenfield, Northfield, Fitchburg, Lowell, Andover, 
Lawrence, Haverhill, Newbnryport, Gloucester, Salem, Marblehead, 
Lynn, Wobum, Concord, Cambridge, Charlestown, Boston, Dedham, 
N. Weymouth, Hingham, Abington, Plymouth, Sandwich, Barnsta- 
ble, Chatham, Provincetown, New Bedford, Fall River, Taunton, 
Bridgewater, Milford, Blackstone, Milbury, Chicopee, Springfield, 
Southampton, Westfield, Sheffield, Great Barrington, Stockbridge, 
Lee, Pittsfield, Northampton, Amherst, South Hadley, Ware, Leo- 
minster, Worcester, — Edgartown, and Nantucket. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Area in sq. mllea, 7,800. Population, 1,467,S51. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 187. Counties, U. 

Geographical Positioii, ete« — ^This state extends from New York on 
the west, to the Atlantic on the east, and from Vermont and New 
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Hampshire on the north, to Rhode Island and Oonnecticnt on the 
south. The length of the state is about 160 miles, and its average 
breadth 50. 




FaiMoil HalL 



Surface, etc. — The surface is generally hilly and in some parts rug- 
ged. The north-eastern, eastern, and middle portions are hilly and 
broken ; the south-eastern, level and sandy ; and the western, monn« 
tainous. 

The Green Mountain Range enters Massachusetts from Vermont, 
and forms two ridges which run parallel to each other southwardly 
into Connecticut. The state abounds in picturesque scenery. The 
view of the Connecticut River and Valley, from Mount Holyokc, is 
really beautifuL 

S«tl, etc* — The soil, though not generally favorable to agriculture, 
yet by the skill and industry of the inhabitants, has been forced to 
yield a rich return to the husbandman. The most fertile portions are 
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jn the centre of the state and along the valleys of the Connecticut 
and Housatonic. The climate is severe in winter ; and in the spring, 
chilling easterly winds prevail. The summers are exceedingly 
pleasant. 

Grain is produced, hut not in sufficient quantities for home con- 
sumption. The most important products are Indian com, oats, pota- 
toes, hutter, and cheese. Massachusetts is not considered rich in 
minerals. Sienite and granite, however, abound in the eastern and 
middle parts, and marble and limestone in the western. 

Natural Curiosities. — Among these are the Natural Bridge on Hud- 
son's Brook, in the north-west part of the state; the Ice Hole in 
Stockbridge, a narrow, deep, romantic ravine, where ice remains the 
year round ; and a rock weighing some 40 tons, in the village of New 
Marlborough, so nicely balanced that a finger can move it. 

Inhabitants, etc. — ^This state was first settled by a company of 
English Puritans, whom religious persecution had driven to Holland. 
They subsequently emigrated to America, and established their first 
settlement at Plymouth, December 20th, 1620. The revolutionary 
contest commenced in this state. The leading objects of pursuit are 
commerce, manufactures, and the fisheries. The people of Nantucket 
and Martha's Vineyard — two islands off the southern coast, that form 
part of Massachusetts — are largely engaged in the whale fishery. In 
commerce, this state ranks second only to New York, 

Manufactures and Exports. — In manufactures Massachusetts exceeds 
any of the other states in the Union. Among these may be men- 
tioned, cotton and woolen goods, leather, boots and shoes, wooden- 
ware, tinware, paper, carpeting, &c. These form the leading exports. 
Granite, marble, ice, whale oil and fish are also exported in consider, 
able quantities. 

Cities. — ^Boston is the largest seaport in the New England States, 
and the second commercial city in the Union. It is situated at the 
head of Massachusetts Bay near the confiuence of Charles and Mystic 
Rivers, partly on a peninsula connected by Boston Neck with the 
main-land on the south, and by bridges with Cambridge, Charles- 
town, and South Boston. The two places last named, as well as East 
Boston, Roxbury, Brighton, and Dorchester, are included in the city. 

Boston is the great literary, as well as commercial, metropolis of 
New England. Among the public buildings, the State House, from its 
position, is the most conspi^juous. It stands on the summit of Beacon 
Hill, in front of a beautiful park of about 60 acres, called the Com- 
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mon. Fanenil Hall, an ancient brick edifice in Dock Sqnare, is styled 
the " Cradle of Liberty," from the fact that patriotic meetings were 
held there during the Revolution. 

The streets of the city are generally irregular and narrow. Wash- 
ington and Tremont streets are the fashionable promenades. The 
wharves and warehouses of Boston are on a scale of magnitude sur- 
passed by no other city of equal population. 

Springfield, on the left bank of the Oounecticut, is one of tho 
handsomest and most flourishing inland towns of the state. A 
United States Arsenal is established here. 




The United Stetes Anenml, Sirfngfiald. 



Lowell, from the amount and variety of its maimfactures, has been 
styled ^^ the Manchester of America." It is situated on the right bank 
of the Merrimac. Cambridge, a flourishing city and delightful place 
of residence, is the seat of Harvard University. 

Lawrence, about twelve miles from Lowell, is largely engaged in 
manufactures. Salem has a good harbor, and ranks high among the 
cities of New England in commercial importance. 
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Ltnn, a city and seaport, sitnated on the north-east shore of 
Massachnsetts Bay, is celebrated for the mannfactore of shoes. 

New Bedfobd is situated on a small estuary of Buzzard's Bay. 
This city has a greater amount of tonnage employed in the whale fish- 
ery than any otiier port in the Union. 

WoKOESTEK is pleasantly located in a valley environed by beauti- 
ful hills. It is handsomely laid out and contains numerous fine struc- 
tures. This city is one of the most important thoroughfares in the 
state. 

LESSON xxvn. 

MAP STUDIES.— Rhode Island. 

Describe the situation of the following Cities aiid Ihwtis^ viz. : — 
Gloucester, Smithfield, Pawtuoket, ♦Peovidenoe, ♦Pawtuxet, ♦War- 
ren, * Bristol, * Tiverton, South Kingston, Coventry, Scituate, ♦ War- 
wick, ♦ East Greenwich, and Newport. 

* For the places marked with an asturisk, see Providence, on the Chart of tho l*rlncipal 
CMtlcs of the United States. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
A.rea in sq. uules, l^&OG. Population, 217,868. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 166. Counties, d. 

Geographical position, etc — ^This state lies hetween Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. Its greatest length from north to south is about 
47 miles, and its greatest breadth 87. 

Surface, etc* — On the coast it is generally level, but in the west and 
north-west it is mostly hilly and rocky. There are no mountains in 
the state and no extensive forests. Though there are no large rivers 
in the state, yet it is plentifully supplied with numerous smaU streams, 
affording ample water power, which is extensively applied to manu- 
facturing purposes. 

Soil, etc* — The soil is in some parts poor and difficult of cultivation, 
out along the bay and on the islands it is fertile. The climate, from 
the proximity of the entire state to the sea, is rendered less severe 
than that of Massachusetts. This state is noted for its fine cattle and 
also for its apples. The island of Rhode Island is particularly cele- 
brated for its cattle, sheep, butter and cheese. Rhode Island is not 
considered rich in minerals. Some coal, iron, limestone and marblo, 
are found in different parts of the state. 

Inhabitants, etc* — ^The inhabitants are chiefly of British descent. 
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This state was first settled at Providence in 1686, by Itoger Williams. 
The leading objects of pnrsnit are manuflEustares, commerce and agri- 
culture. Cattle -rearing and the dairy occupy the chief attention of 
tlie formers. 

Hanmfactnres and Exports. — Rhode Island, in proportion to her popn- 
lation, ranks first in the product of her cotton, and second in that of 
her woolen, manufactures. This state is largely engaged in the coast- 
ing trade, and carries on a Mr share of foreign commerce. The exports 
are chiefly cotton and woolen goods, butter, cheese and apples. 

Cities. — ^Pboyidencb, the semi-capital of the state, is situated on 
the north-western arm of Narragansett Bay or Providence River. 
The river divides the city into two nearly equal portions, which are* 
connected by bridges. 

The manufactures of Providence and its vicinity, are very exten- 
sive. From its advantageous position it is largely engaged in com- 
merce ; foreign commerce, however, has considerably declined. The 
city is highly distinguished for its literary and educational institutions. 
Newport, the semi-capital of the state, is situated on the west 
side of the Island of Rhode Island, at the mouth of Narragan- 

sett Bay, about 5 miles from the 
ocean by the ship-channel. Its 
harbor is one of the best on the 
United States coast. Its fine sea 
air and attractive scenery render 
it one of the most celebrated 
watering-places in the Union. 

Rhode Island, on which the 

city is situated, from its beauty 

and fertility is styled the " Eden 

of America." 

Smithfield, the lai-gest town- 

The Old sume Mill, Newport. gjjjp [j^ the statc, comprises sevcrsl 

manufacturing villages ; the most important are WooDsocket, Slaters- 

ville, and Valley Falls. 

Pawttjcket, situated on both sides of Pawtucket River, lies partly 
in this state and partly in Massachusetts. It is extensively engaged in 
manufactures, principally of cotton goods and machinery. 

Bristol, situated on a peninsula in Narragansett Bay, has a good 
harbor, and is largely engaged in the coasting trade and the fisheries. 
About one-fourth of the entire population are engaged in horticulture. 
8* 
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LESSON XXTIIL 

MAP STUDIES.— CoNNKcnciTT. 

8t(Ue the situation of the following Cities and Tovms^ tw. ;— 
Salisbury, Litchfield, Winsted, Granby, Windsor, EDfield, Thompeon. 
Killingly, Brooklyn, Plainfield, Stoningtoij, Groton, New London. 
Norwich, East Haddam, Middletown, Haddam, S^ybrook, Guilford. 
New Haven, Derby, Bridgeport, Fairfield, Norwalk, Stamford, New- 
ton, Danbnry, New Milford, Waterbnry, New Britain, Haktfobd, and 
Willimantic, 

CONNECTICUT. 
Area in sq. miles, 4,750. Population, 687.454. Inliabitantfi to a sq. mile, 118. Comities, & 

GeograpUeal Position. — Connecticnt, the most south-westerly of the 
New England States, lies between New York and Rhode Island. It 
is about 90 miles in length, and its greatest breadth about 70. 

Snrfaee, etc — ^Much of the surface is hilly and rugged. This state 
is crossed by a succession of groups and eminences rather than by a 
continuous range. The Green Mountain range from Vermont and 
Massachusetts, crosses the state and terminates near New Haven. On 
the east of the Oonnecticut Valley, both in Massachusetts and Oonnec- 
ticut, there are some eminences which appear to be a continuation of 
the White Mountains of New Hampshire. 

The state is abundantly supplied with water power, though but 
few of the rivers are navigable. 

Soil, etc* — ^The soil is generaUy fertile, and in tlie eastern and 
north-western parts, is best adapted to grazing. The climate is simi- 
lar to that of Rhode Island. Though subject to sudden changes yet it 
is remarkably salubrious. Vegetation commences a little earlier in 
tlie spring than in most of the New England States. 

Among the productions may be mentioned Indian corn, oats, pota- 
toes, tobacco, butter, cheese, and live stock. Iron, copper, and mar- 
ble are found in various parts of the state, and a valuable lead mine 
has been worked near Middletown. 

Inhabitants, etc. — ^The inhabitants, in common with those of the 
other states of New England, are mainly of British origin. The state 
originally consisted of two colonies ; — Hartford, settled in 1635, by 
emigrants from Massachusetts, and New Haven, by emigrants from 
England in 1638. The two colonies were united in 1665. The chief 
industrial pursuits are agriculture, manufactures, and the whale fishery. 
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MaBBfaelnres and Exports — ^The mannfactnres are both yaried and 
extenBive. Wooden, copper, iron, tin and brass ware ; hats, shoes,* 
coaches, a variety of hardware, combs, buttons, etc., are among tlie 
chief articles of manafactore. The exports consist chiefly of manufac> 
tnred articles. The foreign commerce of the state is mainly carried 
on tlirongh the ports of Boston and New York. 

Cities. — Habtfobd, the capital of the state, is situated on the right 
bank of the Connecticut, about 50 miles from its mouth. Among 
its public buildings, we may mention the State House, the Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb, the Retreat for the Insane, Wadsworth Athe- 
naeum, and Trinity College. As a manufacturing city, Hartford ranks 
high, and as a seat of commerce it has many advantages. 

New Haven, the largest place in the state, is situated at the 
head of New Haven Bay, about 4 miles from Long Island Sound. 
This city is considered one of the handsomest in the Union. It is 
also noted for being the seat of Yale College. 

NoBwiOH is built on a steep decliv- 
ity on the River Thames. This town 
is noted for its manufactures. 

New London, on the right bank of 
the Thames, 3 miles from its entrance 
into the Sound, has a very fine harbor, 
and is noted for being largely engaged 
in the coasting trade and in the whale 
fisheries. 

MroDLETOWN is a busy city, situated 
on the right bank of the Connecticut, 
at the head of ship navigation. The 
Wesleyan University is located here. 
Bbipgepobt, a small but flourish- 
ing city, is situated on an arm of 
Long Island Sound, at tlie mouth of Pequonnock River. Its mann- 
taotures are extensive, particularly of carriages. 




The FaiU at Norwich. 



LESSON XXIX 
MAP STUDIES. — Systematically Arranged. 



THE EASTERN, OR NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
Describe the following Islands, viz, : — ^Mount Desert, Deer, Fox 
Nantucket, Martha's Vineyard, Block, Gardiner's, and Fisher's. 
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Describe the following Capes, viz. : — Small Point, Elizabeth, Aim, 
Ood, Malabar, and Judith. 

Describe the following Mountains^ viz, : — Green, — ^White, Wash- 
ington,— Mara Hill, Katahdin, Baker,— Wachusett, Holyoke, and Tom, 

Describe the following Ba/ys^ viz, : — ^Passamaquoddy, Machias, 
Narragnagus, Frenchman's, Penobscot, Oasco, Saco, Massachusetts, 
Cape Ood, Buzzard^s, and Narragansett. 

Describe the following Ldkes^ viz,: — Ohamplain, Memphremagog, 
Grand, Schoodio, Sebois, Ohesnncook, Moosehead, Moosetockmagnntic, 
Umbagog, Ossipee, Winnipiseogee, and Oonnecticnt. 

Describe the following Rivers^ vU, : — Otter, Onion. Lamoille, Mis- 
sisquoi,— St. John's, AUagash, Aroostook,— St. Croix, West Machiaa, 
Union, Penobscot, Sebois, Mattawamkeag, Rscataquis, — ^Kennebec, 
Sebasticook, Dead, Sandy, Androscoggin,-^aco, Ossipee, Piscataqna, 
Salmon Falls, Oocheeo, Merrimao, Pemigewasset, Concord, — Charles, 
Taunton, Blackstone, Pawcatuck, Thames, Quinnebaug, WiUiniantic, — 
Connecticut, Ammonoosuc, Ashuelot, Miller's, Chioopee, Ware, White, 
West, Deerfield, Westfield, Farmington, — ^Housatonic, and Naugatuck. 

LBSSON XXX. 
STUDIES ON THE MAP OF THE NORTHERN, or MIDDLE STATES. 

STSTKMATIGAIXT ARBANOED. 

Bound the following States, viz, : — New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and Pennsylvania. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns^ viz, : — ^Roches- 
ter, Palmyra, Pultneyville, Lyons, Oswego, Pulaski, Martinsburg, Sack- 
ett's Harbor, Watertown, Cape Vincent, Ogdensburg, Malone, Rouse's 
Point, Plattsbiirg, Keeseville, Whitehall, Caldwell, Glenn's Falls, Sandy 
Hill, Saratoga, Ballston Spa, Johnstown, Schenectady, Lansingburg, 
Cohoes, Troy, Albany, Kinderhook, Hudson, Catskill, Kingston, 
Poughkeepsie, Fishkill, Newburg, Peekskill, Sing Sing, Yonkers, Rye, 
Goshen, Port Jervis, Monticello, Deposit, Delhi, and Bingham ton. 

PART II. 

State the situation of the following Citi-es and Towns, viz, : — Oxford, 
Owego, Ithaca, Elmira, Watkins, Coming, Bath, Hornellsville, Angel- 
ica, Portage, Cuba, Clean, Jamestown, Maysville, Dunkirk, Hamburg, 
Buffalo, Black Rock, Lewiston, Lockport, Batavia, Le Roy, Warsaw, 
Genesee, Mount Morris, Canandaigua, Penn Yan, Geneva, Waterloo, 
Ovid, Auburn, Skaneateles, Syracuse, Cazenovia, Rome, Booneville, 
Whitesboro, Utica, Cansgoharie, Cooperstown, Norwich, Cortland, 
«nd New York. 
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Coogras Spring, Sttnioga. 

LESSON XXXL 

NEW YORK. 

&rea in sq. miles, 47,000. Population, 4,882,T59. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 98. Oountios, 60 

Ceograplrieal Position. — New York, the most northerly of the Mid- 
dle States, lies directly west of New England. 

Sirfaee, etc.— New York presents a great variety of surface. The 
Adirondack Mountains on the north-east separate the waters which 
flow into Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence, from those which flow 
into Lake Ohamplain and the Hudson River. South of the great val- 
ley of the Mohawk, are the Oatskill and Shawangunk Mountains, 
separating the rivers which flow southwardly to Delaware and 
Chesapeake Bays, from the streams which empty into, the Hudson. 

The western section of the state, heyond the central group of 
lakes, rises gradually from Lake Ontario till it attains its greatest 
elevation near the border of Pennsylvania. Lake Chautauqua is about 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Soil, otc-^The soil is various. The most fertile districts are the 
valleys of the Hudson and Mohawk, and most of the western section 
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of tlie state. In the northern part of New York the winter Ih long 
and severe, in the sonth-east the cold and heat are somewhat modified 
by sea air, and in the west bj the proximity of the great lakes and 
the )>reTalence of southerly winds. 




Brooklyn. 



Wheat is the staple production. The other important products arc 
oats, potatoes, buckwheat, rye, barley, grass-seeds, orchard products, 
maple sugar, bees' -wax, honey, dairy produce, wool and live-stock. 

Iron-ore is abundant, and salt springs are numerous. The mineral 
springs of Saratoga, Ballston, Sharon, Avon, Bichfield, Lebanon, and 
Massena, are celebrated for their medicinal properties. Valuable 
mineral deposits exist in various sections of the state. 

Natiral GorlMlttes* — The Falls of Niagara, which occur in a river 
of the same name, are about 22 miles below Lake Erie, and 14 miles 
Above Lake Ontario The mighty volume of water which is the out- 
let of the great Lakes, Superior, Michigan, Huron, and Erie, is here 
precipitated over a ledge of rocks 160 feet in height, forming the 
most grand and stupendous Oataract in the world. 

The Oohoes Falls, in the Mohawk, about 2 miles above its mouth, 
are exceedingly romantic and beautiful. The Genesee Falls, in 
a river of the same name, at Rochester, consist of 8 distinct falls of 
60, 90, and 110 feet each. 

iBliaUtMtg, etc— The Hudson River was discovered by Henrj 
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Hndtson, an Englishman in the Dntch service, in the year 1609 ; bot 
no permanent settlement was made in this state till 1614, when the 
Datoh founded Fort Orange, now Albany, and New Amsterdam, now 
called New York City. 

The inhabitants consist chiefly of Europeans and their descendants. 
The leading industrial pnrsnits are commerce, agricnltnre, and manu- 
fiu^tares. In commerce and agricnltnre this state ranks the first il 
ilie Union. 

HaBBfactires aid Experts. — ^New York is largely engaged in manu- 
factures ; in the amount of capital invested in this branch of industry 
Bhe is surpassed only by Pennsylvania, and in the value of manufac- 
tured products she stands first. Her exports amount annually to 
over $850,000,000, consisting mainly of domestic produce. 

Cities* — ^Albany, the capital, stands on the right bank of the Ilud- 
son, 145 miles from New York Oity. Part of the city, bordering on 
the river, is a low flat ; but, beyond this, the surface rises rapidly to 
an elevation of about 200 feet. Most of the public buildings are lo- 
cated in the upper portion of the city. 

Albany is advantageously situated both for inland trade and com- 
merce ; being connected by the Erie Oanal with the great western 
lakes, and by the Hudson River with the commercial metropolis of the 
Union, and with the ocean. It is also connected by railway with 
many important cities and towns. 

RooHESTSB, is situated on both sides of Genesee River, about 
7 miles south of its entrance into Lake Ontario. The unlimited water 
power afforded by the river (which, within the city limits, has a 
descent of nearly 300 feet, consisting of 3 successive perpendicular 
falls), is used by various mills and factories, but chiefly by flouring- 
miUs, which form the principal business establishments of the city. 

OswKoo, a port of entry, situated on the south-east shore of Lake 
Ontario, and on both sides of the Oswego River, is largely engaged 
in trade with Canada. 

Teot is situated on the left bank of the Hudson, 6 miles north of 
Albany. The transshipment of goods forms the principal commercial 
business of the place. Large manufacturing establishments are em- 
ployed in the production of machinery, stoves, nails, and railroad cars. 
Opposite Troy, and connected with it by means of a bridge which 
here spans the river, is West Tboy. Here a United States Arsenal is 
situated, and an arm of the Erie Oanal connects with the Hudson. 

PouGHKEEPSiE IS Situated on the east bank of the Hudson, nearly 
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equi-distant from Albany and New York. It is largely engaged in a 
great variety of manufactures, and carries on an extensive trade witli 
the surrounding districts. 




The Collie of New York, New York City. 



New York, the chief commercial emporium of the New World, is 
situated at the confluence of the Hudson and the East River, about 
18 miles from the Atlantic, on Manhattan Island and a strip of the 
adjacent main-land. The island just named (13i miles long, and in 
the broadest part a little over 2 miles wide) is separated from the 
main-land by the Harlem River, a navigable strait 8 miles in length, 
connecting the Hudson and the East River. 

The Battery, once a fashionable promenade beautifully shaded 
with trees, is situated at the southern extremity of the city. At this 
park commences Broadway, the most important business thorough- 
fare of the city and one of the most magnificent streets in the world. 
On Broadway, about i of a mile from the Battery, in an enclosure 
known as the Park, stands the City Hall, a handsome edifice of white 
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marble, the New Court Honse, and the Post-Office recently erected 
by the United States Government. Among the other public baild- 
ings are the Custom House, the Sub-treasury, Trinity Church, Odd 
Fellows' Hall, the Astor Library, the Historical Society Library, 
Masonic Hall, Columbia College, the University, the College of New 
York, Cooper Institute, the State Arsenal, etc. Hotels, churches, 
and charitable institutions, are numerous. 

The Central Park, so called from its location in the central part 
of the island, is a beautiful enclosure of 843 acres, most tastefully laid 
out, containing 8 miles of picturesque carriage-road, besides bridle- 
paths and foot-paths, and a large pond which affords facilities for 
boating in sunmier and skating in winter. 

One of the most important works in the state is the Croton Aque- 
duct, by means of which the city is abundantly supplied with good 
wholesome water. It is brought from the Croton River, a distance 
of over 40 miles, and distributed to almost every house in the city. 
The wharves on both sides of the city are literally crowded with 
vessels from every civilized maritime nation on the globe. 

Buffalo, situated at the outlet of Lake Erie, and at the head of 
Niagara River, is the great entrepot between the north-west and the 
states of the Atlantic sea-board. It is regularly and handsomely 
built, partly on an elevation and partly on low ground. 

Utioa, located on the Mohawk River, is an important trading city, 
being surrounded by a highly productive and populous country. Itifl 
also a place of oonnderable manufacturing industry. 

Stbaoitbe, situated on the east bank of Onondaga Creek, near its 
entrance into Onondaga Lake, is noted as the seat of the most exten- 
sive and valuable salt manufactories in the United States. 



ISLANDS FORMING A PART OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

LESSON xxm 

MAP STUDIES.— Long IsukNu. 

Describe the following Islands^ via. : — ^Long and Staten. 

Rbmark to tbb Pitpil.— For Long Island, Bee the ** Map of New England , " and for 
States island, see *" New York, and its Yidnity,'' on Uie Chart of the Princtpai GiHea of tbo 
Doluxl Statesi 

SUUe the situation of the following Cities and Towns, viz, :—• 
Brooklyn, Flushing, Oyster Bay, Huntington, Riverhead, Greonport, 
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Sag Harbor, Southampton, Patchogue, Hempstead, Jamaica, — ^Tomp- 
kinsville, Stapleton, Richmond, and Rossville. 

long island. 

Areft in 8q. miles, 1,4D0. Popnlatioii, 640,648. Length, 115 m. Greatest breadCh, 20 m. 
Nnmber of Connties, 8. 

Geographical PMltl0ii.-^This island is separated from the conti- 
nental part of the state by a strait abont three-qnarters of a mile in 
width, called East River, and by Long Island Sound. 

Surface, etc. — ^A ridge or chain of hills, nowhere exceeding 800 feet 
in height, traverses the island from east to west. The surface north 
of the ridge is considerably broken, while on the south side it forms a 
gently sloping plain to the Atlantic. 

This island is very important for its market products; and the 
numerous bays that indent the coast abound in fine fish, oysters, 
dams, &c* 

Cities. — Brooklyn, the principal seaport city on the island, is situ- 
ated at its western extremity, on the south-east side of East River, 
which separates it from New York City. It is a finely built and 
pleasantly located city. A United States Navy Yard is located at 
Brooklyn. 

The view, from this city, of the Bay of New York^ and the islands 
that stud its surface, particularly Governor's Island with its fortifica- 
tions, is^xceedingly fine. The river between this city and New York 
is crossed every few minutes by steam ferry boats. 

STATEN ISLAND. 

Length, 14 miles. Breadth, from 4 to 8 miles. Popaiation, 83,029. Area in sq. miles, 6a 
Number of Counties, L 

fieograpblcal Posltloii, etc— This island lies in New York Bay, about 
6 miles south-west of New York City. 

Sirface, etCt— The northern part of the island, called Richmond 
Uill, is elevated about 800 feet above the ocean. The villages along 
the shores of the island contain many splendid country seats of New 
York citizens. 

llie fisheries on the coast are very valuable. The Quarantine sta- 
tion for the port of New York is located on the north-east point of 
the island. Steam ferries connect the island with Ne^/V York City. 
The iFland forms Richmond County, and Richmond is the county town. 
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LESSON mm. 

MAP STUDIES.— New Jersey. 
Describe the situation of the following Cities and Towns, viz, : — 
Newton, Paterson, *Hackensack, *Bloomfield, *Hoboken, *Jer8ey City, 
Newark, *Orange, *Elizabeth Port, Elizabeth, *Plainfield, ♦Rahway, 
♦Perth Amboy, South Amboy, Keyport, Slirewsbury, Freehold, 
Squan, Tuckerton, Absecom, Atlantic City, Tuckahoe, Millville, 
Bridgeton, Salem, Woodbury, Oamden, Medford, Mount Holly, Bur- 
lington, Bordentown, TsKirroN, Princeton, Belvidere, Morristown, 
and New Brunswick. 

ItsMARX.— For the towns marked with an asterisk, see the Map iif ** New York, aiid its 
Vtoinity," on the Chart of the Principal Cities In the Unlte<l States. 



Tlitf PMtaie Falla, New Jerwy. 

NEW JERSEY. 
Area in sq. miles, 8,820. Population, 9<MS,096. Inhabitants to a sq. m., 109. Counties, 21. 

Geograpbleal Poslllon, etc— New Jersey occupies a peninsula, situ- 
ated south of New York, and east of Pennsylvania, from which it is 
separated by the Delaware. It is about 170 miles in length, and 
from 37 to 70 miles in breadth. 

Surface, etc— In the central and northern parts it is undulating, 
hilly, or mountainous. The entire eastern coast from Sandy Hook to 
Oape May consists of a line of sandy beaches, broken here and there 
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by small inlets, — ^back of which the surface is, for the most part, either 
marshy or sandy. The rivers are generally small, and not well 
suited to navigation. The railroads that cross this state render it 
the great thoroughfare between the North and South sections of the 
Union. 

Soil, etc — The soil varies materially with the topography of the 
country. The northern portion is moderately fertile, and well adapts 
both to tillage and pasturage. The central and southern sections of 
the state are light and sandy, requiring considerable care to render it 
profitable to industry. 

The climate is somewhat milder than that of New York, owing to 
its being open to the influence of the sea air. The chief productions 
-are grain, orchard and market products, butter, cheese, and live- 
stock. Apple and peach orchards are numerous. Older is made in 
considerable quantities in the vicinity of Newark. 

On the sea-coast, near Staten Island, are extensive and valuable 
oyster-beds; the shad fisheries along the Atlantic coast and the 
Delaware River are also extensive. The chief minerals of the state 
are bog-iron ore, zinc and marl. 

Natural Curiodtyt— The Passaic Falls, which occur in a river of the 
same name, near Paterson, are about 70 feet in perpendicular height. 
The scenery in the vicinity is remarkably picturesque and beautiful. 

Inliabitants, etc.— This state was first settled by the Dutch at Ber- 
gen about the year 1614. Subsequently the Swedes attempted a set- 
tlement near the shores of the Delaware, but they were finally driven 
off by the Dutch. The English finally obtained possession, and re- 
tained it, with some interruptions, till the Revolution. The chief 
industrial pursuits are agriculture, manufactures, and mining. 

BlaiiBfactiires and Exports. — The manufactures are varied and im- 
portant ; among them are cotton, wool, iron, papeir, leather, brick, 
glass and earthenware. The direct exports to foreign countries from 
this state are of little importance in the aggregate commerce of the 
Union ; most of the foreign commercial business being transacted at 
the ports of New York and Philadelphia. 

Cities.— Trenton, the capital, lies on the left bank of the Delaware, 
at the head of steamboat navigation. The railroad and steamboat 
connections of this city render it not only a great throughfare, bat 
the centre of an extensive trade. It also possesses abundant water- 
l>ower from the Falls of the Delaware, and is becoming one of the first 

Tufacturing places in the state. 
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Among the public buildings of the city, may be mentioned the 
State House, which is beautifnlly situated, near the Delaware; the 
Court House, the State Lunatic Asylum, and the State Penitentiary. 
A covered bridge crosses the Delaware at this place, connecting New 
Jersey with Pennsylvania. 




Newark, New Jersey. 

Newark, situated on the right bank of the Passaic, about 4 miles 
above its entrance into Newark Bay, is the largest and most flourish- 
ing city in the state. This city is extensively engaged in manufac- 
tures ; among which we may mention paper-hangings, clothing, car- 
riages, and the various fabrics of leather and India-rubber. 

Jersey City, which ranks next to Newark in population, is located 
on the right bank of the Hudson, at its entrance into New York Bay. 
Large ferry-boats ply between this city and New York, which lies 
on the opposite bank of the river. The Ounard line of ocean steam- 
ships runs from this port to Liverpool. 

Paterson, situated on the right bank of the Passaic, immediately 
below the Falls of the same name, is a busy manufacturing city. 
]ij means of the Morris Canal it communicates with the Atlantic 
ports and the Delaware River. 

New Brtjnswiok, situated on the right bank of the Raritan, is the 
depot of a fertile district, and has considerable trade and manufac- 
tures. It is noted as being the seat of Rutgers College. 

Camdkx lies on the east bank of the Delaware, opposite Philadel- 
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phia, with which it commimicates by steam ferries. Oapb Island 
and Atlantic Oity, in the south-eastem part of the state, are cele- 
brated watering-places. 

LESaON XXXI\'. 

MAP STUDIES.--DKLAWAKK. 

State the situation of the following CUiee and Touma, viz. /— 
Newark, Wilmington, New Oastle, Delaware City, Smyrna, Dover, 
Milford, Lewes, Georgetown, Dagsboro, and Seaford. 

DELAWARE. 

Area in sq. miles, 2,120. Fopulatioii, 126,015. iDhabitants to a sq. m^ DO. Countiea, 8. 

Geogniplileal Position, etc— Delaware, the smallest state in the 
Union, except Rhode Inland, is situated south of Pennsylvania, and 
south-west of New Jersey. Its length is about 96 mDes, and its great 
est breadth about 87. 

Surface. — It is generally level, but in the northern part it is some- 
what hilly and rugged. There are no mountains in the state. A ridge 
of table-land, nowhere more than 70 feet in height, traverses the state 
from north to south, separating the streams that flow into the Atlan- 
tic from those that flow into Chesapeake Bay. This table-land 
abounds in swamps, in which the streams originate. 

Soil, etc— In the north, and along the shore of Delaware Bay, the 
soil is rich, well adapted to tillage, and produces considerable quanti- 
ties of timber. The southern portion is light and sandy. The cli- 
mate is generally mild, and highly favorable to agricultural pursuits. 

The staple productions are wheat, Indian com and butter. Bog- 
Iron is found in the southern part of the state, and a fine sand, for 
glass manufacture, near the head of Delaware Bay. 

Inhabitants, etc* — This state was first settled in 1627 by the Swedes 
and Finns. It was subsequently taken by the Dutch, and afterward 
by the English. About one-fifth of the present inhabitants are col- 
ored. Manufactures and agriculture form the leading pursuits. 

Mannfaetores and Exports. — ^The manufactures of powder, paper, 
flour, and cotton, are very extensive. The exports consist chiefly of 
flour, lumber, sand for the manufacture of glass, and great quantities 
of peaches. This state is not largely engaged in commerce. 

Cities and Towns. — Dovee, the capital, is situated on Jones Creek, 
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about 5 miles above its entrance into Delaware Bay. It carries on a 
considerable trade with Philadelphia, mainly in flour. 

Newabk, on Christiana Creek and the Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore Railroad, is noted as being the seat of Delaware College. 

Wilmington, a city and port of entry, is situated between Brandy- 
wine and Christiana Creeks, 1 mile above their confluence, and 2 
miles west of Delaware River. It is the most populous city in the 
•tate, and is remarkable chiefly for its manufactures; the water- 
power for which is afforded by the Falls of the Brandywine. The 
city is well buUt, and contains a City Hall, several excellent acade- 
mies, churches, &c. 

Lewes, a small town on Delaware Bay, about 45 miles 8. £. ot 
Dover, is a place of resort during the bathing season. It lies directly 
opposite the Delaware Breakwater. This breakwater was constructed 
by the general government, at an expense of over $2,000,000, to afford 
shelter for shipping in stormy weather, and also to protect vessels in 
winter from floating ice. 

LESSON IXX?. 

MAP STUDIES.— Pennsylvania. 

Describe the ntuatum of the following Cities arid Towm^ viz, : — 
Erie, Meadville, Warren, Cowdersport, Lawrenceville, Tioga, Bloss- 
burg, Athens, Towanda, Montrose, Honesdale, Carbondale, Tunkhan- 
nock, Wilkesbarre, Scranton, Milford, Mauch Chunk, Easton, Allen- 
town, Pottsville, Reading, Norristown, Bristol, Philadelphia, Chester, 
Lancaster, Columbia, Habbisbubo, York, Gettysburg, Carlisle, Cham- 
bersburg, Lewistown, Huntingdon, Altoona, Hollidaysburg, Bedford, 
Brownsville, Monongahela City, Pittsburg, Birmingham, Alleghany, 
Beaver, Kittanning, Clarion, Mercer, Oil City,' Meadville, Corry, 
Titnsville, Clearfield, Lock Haven, Ralston, WiUiamsport, Sunbury, 
Bellefonte, and Tyrone, 

LESSON XXXVI. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Area in sq. mfles, 46;0(X). Population, 8,621,791. Inhabitants to a sq. m., 77. Gonnties, 66. 

Geographical Posltton, etc. — ^This state is situated south of New 
York, and west of New Jersey, from which it is separated by the 
Delaware River. The length of the state is about 810 miles, and its 
greatest breadth about 160. 

Snrikce.— The surface is greatly varied. The great Alleghanian 
Chain, which passes through this state in several distinct ridges. 
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naturally divides the state into three distinct regions ; viz., the east 
em, or Atlantic slope ; the great western table-land, declining toward 
the Ohio ; and the mountainous region of the centre. 

The Susquehanna River, from New York, crosses the state, divid- 
ing it into two unequal portions. This river is not navigable except 
in the spring and faXL, when large quantities of timber are floated 
down it in rafts. The entire surface of the state is well watered. 

Soil, etc* — The soil is generally good, particularly in the valleys. 
In many places, in the mountainous districts, the land is valuable for 
pasture. 

The climate, though variable, is exceedingly healthy. Among the 
varied productions of this state may be mentioned grain, orchard 
fruits, potatoes, butter, wool, and live-stock. Native grapes are 
abundant. Pennsylvania stands first among the states in the abun 
dance of her coal, iron, and petroleum. 

luliAliitants, etc — ^The territory of Pennsylvania was granted to Wil- 
liam Penn, a celebrated Friend, by Charles II., of England, in 1681. 
This benevolent man, when he settled the state in 1682, conciliated 
the aborigines by purchasing their territory; consequently the settlers 
were secured from the Indian wars, which greatly harassed most of 
the other colonies. The first settlement was made where Philadelphia 
now stands. There were subsequently numerous accessions of Ger- 
mans and Irish. The leading industrial pursuits of the present popu- 
lation are agriculture, mining, and manufactures. 

Mannfaetnres and Exports* — Pennsylvania ranks first among the 
states of the Union in the amount of capital invested in manufacturing 
establishments. Nearly half of the pig-iron produced in the United 
States is manufactured in this state. 

The exports consist mainly of flour, Indian corn, lard, butter, coal, 
iron, petroleum, &c. 

Cities* — Habbisbubo, the capital, is delightfully situated on the east 
bank of Susquehanna Kiver. The public buildings belonging to the 
state occupy an eminence in the north part of the city. 

Easton, situated on the west bank of the Delaware, immediately 
above the mouth of the Lehigh, is the entrep6t of a large internal 
commerce between the coal and iron regions of Pennsylvania and the 
Eastern markets. It is situated at the junction of several canals, 
which afibrd great facilities for the importation and exportation of 
produce. It has abundance of water-power, and is the seat of exton 
sive manufactories. 
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PniLADSLPHiA, a port of entry, and the metropolis of Pennsyl- 
vania, is situated between the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers, about 
5 miles above their confluence, and (following the course of the Dela- 
ware) about 100 miles from the ocean. It extends from river to 
river, and is remarkable for the regularity and cleanliness of its streets 
and for the neatness of its private dwellings. 

The dty limits include the entire county of Philadelphia, in which 
are Hanayunk, Germantown, Holmesburg, Tacony, Frankford, and 
several other towns and villages. 




The Staut House, or lnd«p«nd«ic« Hall, Philadelphia. 



The city of Philadelphia proper embraces the districts of Spring 
Garden, Penn, Kensington and Northern Liberties on the north; 
Southwark, Moyamensing and Passayunk on the south; and West 
Philadelphia situated on the west side of the Schuylkill Biver. 

The trade, commerce and manufactures of Philadelphia are very 
extensive. The Fairmount and Spring Garden water-works, on the 
Schuylkill, supply the city with water. 

The Custom House, Merchants' Exchange, the United States Mint, 
the State Penitentiary, the Naval Asylum and Girard College are among 
the prominent public buildings of the city. The State House, or Inde- 
pendence Hall, the building in which the Colonial Congress on July 
4th, 1776, declared the independence of the United States, is situateil 
4 
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on Oliestnat street. A United States Navy Yard is located on the 
Delaware, in the district of Sonthwark. 

The benevolent, religions and educational institutions of the city 
are both nnmerons and excellent. The first Female Medical and Sur- 
gical Ck>llege ever established, is located in this city. 

Lancaster, a pleasantly located inland city, situated about 70 
miles west of Philadelphia, is a place of considerable trade, being the 
main entrep6t of the commerce between the seaboard and the in- 
terior. The city is surrounded by a very fertile, highly cultivated 
and populous country. 




Pittsburg, Pennaylvanla. 

Pittsburg is situated at the head of the Ohio, on a triangular 
piece of land, inclosed by the Alleghany and Monongahela Rivers, 
which here unite, and form the Ohio. The rapidly increasing popula- 
tion of the city has extended itself to the opposite shores of the rivers, 
forming several large and flourishing places; tbe most important 
being Alleghany Oity, on the opposite side of the Alleghany River, 
and BirJiingham, on the left bank of the Monongahela. 

Both rivers are spanned by bridges, which, with several steam 
ferry-boats, connect Pittsburg with the suburbs above alluded to. 
This city is more largely engaged in manufactures than any other in 
tlie state except Philadelphia. It is often called " the Birmingham of 
America," being, like Birmingham in Europe, a noted manufacturing 
place. 
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The oommerce of Pittsburg is extensiva The principal harbor is 
fnnuahed by the Monongahela River. By means of the Ohio Biver, 
raihx>ads, &c., this city is connected with all the great cities of the 
"• far west,'' and by canals and railroads with the Atlantic seaboard. 

Ebie, a port of entry on Lake Erie, is noted for its fine harbor, 
being one of the best and safest on the Lake. 

BsADmo, a handsome city, sltnated on the east bank of the 
Schnylkil], is largely engaged in manufactures ; the river is here 
(Tossed by two bridges. 

LBssoKxxxyn. 

HAP STUDIES. — Stbtematigallt Abraxged. 
THE NORTHERN, OR MIDDLE 8TATE8. 

Describe the following Capes^ viz, : — Sandy Hook, May, Henlopeo, ^ 
and ♦Montauk Point 

Describe thefoUomng Mountain Eanges^ viz. : — ^Adirondack, Oats- 
kill, Shawangonk, Sohooley's,mne, Alleghany, Lanrel, and Ohestnnt. 

Describe the following Bays^ viz. : — ^t New York, Newark, Raritan, 
and Delaware. 

Describe the following Straits^ viz. : — ^East River, Narrows, the 
Kills, and Staten Island Sound. 

Describe thefollowing Lakes, viz. : — Oanandaigna, Orooked, Seneca, 
Oayuga, Owasco, Skaneateles, Ouondaga, Oneida, Black, Racket, Long) 
Saranac, Schroon, Gteorge, Ohamplain, and Chautauqua. 

Describe ths following Rivers, viz. : — Cattaraugus Creek, Niagara, 
Genesee, Allen's Creek, J Oswego, Clyde, Seneca, Oneida, — Salmon, 
Black, Indian, Oswegatchie, Racket, St. Regis, Salmon, Saranac, Au 
Sable, Hudson, Schroon, Mohawk, Scoharie, Esopus, WaMll, — Passaic, 
Raritan, Little Egg Harbor, Great Egg Harbor, Maurice, Delaware, 
West Branch, East Branch, Lehigh, Schuylkill, Brandywine Creek, — 
Susquehanna, Lackawanna, Chenango, Tioughnioga, Chemung/Con- 
hocton, Tioga, Canisteo, West Branch of Susquehanna, Juniata, 
Frankstown Branch, Raystown Branch, — Mqfcongahela, 4^eghany, 
Clarion, Conewango Creek, Oil Creek, French Creek, — Jones Creek, 
and MispilHon Creek. 

* See east end of Long Island, on the map of New England. 

t For the first three Bays, and for the Straits, see "^ JiAap of New York and Yidnity.'" 
% The Oswego is formed by the janction of the Seneca and Oneida Bivers, flows a north- 
westerly course, and empties into Lake Ontario. The Seneca receives the snrplns waters 
of Lakes Seneca, Gaynga, Owasco, Skaneateles, and Onondaga. 
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LESSON xxxvin 

STUDIES ON THE MAP OF THE SOUTUEllN STATES. • 

8T8TEB1AIICAIX.Y ARRANGED. 

Bound tJie following States, viz. : — Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. 

Describe the sittuition of the following Cities and Towns, tiz. : — 
♦Cumberland, Williamsport, Hagerstown, Emmetsburg, Westminster, 
Havre de Grace, Elkton, Chestertown, Easton, Cambridge, Snow 
Hill, Princess Anne, Leonardtown, Port Tobacco, Rockville, Freder- 
ick, Ellicott City, Baltimore, and Annapolis. 

* See Map of "Middle States,'' for the aties and Towns in Maryland. 

MARYLAND. 

Area in sq. miles, 11,124. Population, 780,894. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 70. CoantieB,28 

deographical Positloii, et€«^This state, the most north-easterly of 
the Southern States, is situated south of Pennsylvania, and north-east 
of Virginia, from which it is separated by the Potomac. Its greatest 
length along its northern boundary is about 190 miles, and its great- 
est breadth, from north to south, is about 120 miles. 

Snrfaee* — Maryland includes three distinct geographical regions; 
first, that portion lying east of the Susquehanna Biver and Chesa- 
peake Bay (usually called the Eastern shore) ; second, that part be- 
tween Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac; and, third, the moun- 
tainous district of the north-west. The surface on both shores of the 
bay is level. 

Soil, etc* — The soil, in the valleys of the northern and middle parts 
of the state, is highly fertile ; that of the eastern and a part of the 
western shore requires considerable care to make it productive. 

The climate in the north, is similar to that of Pennsylvania; but in 
the south, the winters are milder, and the summers are hot, moist, and 
unhealthy. In the amount of tobacco produced, Maryland ranks 
fourth in the Union ; the other great staples are wheat and Indian 
com. Oysters are abundant. The mineral products are iron and coal 

Inhabitants, ete* — The first settlers were English, and the first set- 
tlement was made in 1634, at St. Mary's, on the Potomac Biver, 
This state was named in honor of Henrietta Maria, the queen of 
Charles I. 
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The leading industrial pnrsnits of the present population, are agri- 
culture, manufactures and commerce. 

Hbnvfaetnres and Exportcu — Among the leading manufactures are 
cotton and woolen goods, iron, leather, glass, shot, and powder. The 
prime articles of foreign export are flour, grain, pork and tobacco. 




Mechanic*' Inatitute, Baltimoro. 

Cities*— Annapolis, the capital, is situated on the right bank of the 
Sovem, about 8 miles above its entrance into Chesapeake Bay. It 
contains a fine State House, and the United States Kaval Academy. 
St. John's College is also located here. In the State House, the old 
Continental Congress held some of its sessions, and the Senate 
Chamber, where General Washington resigned his commission at the 
close of the Revolutionary war, has been preserved unaltered. 

CuMBEBLAKD, situatod ou the left, or north bank of the Potomac, 
about 180 miles distant from Baltimore, is noted for its trade in coal. 
Most of the boats used on the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal are built 
in this city. 

Fbedebiok City is situated about 2 miles west of the Monocacy, a 
stream which flows south-west, and empties into the Potomac River. 

This city ranks second in the state in wealth, commercial impor- 
tance, and population. The valley of the Monocacy River is remark- 
able, not only for its beauty, but also for its agricultural resources 
and mineral wealth. Frederick is the depot of this district. 

Hagebstown, near the west bank of Antietam Creek, carries on 
an extensive trade. 
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Baltimobb, the metropolis of the state, lies upon a bay which sets 
up from the Patapsco Biver. It is pleasantly situated on slightly un- 
dulating ground around the bay, and is regularly laid out. 

The city is ornamented with numerous monuments and fountains. 
It is often called " The Monumental City." It is also distinguished 
as being the greatest market for tobacco in the United States, and 
the principal flour market in the world. The principal public build- 
ings are the City Hall, the State Penitentiary, the House of Refuge, 
the Mechanics' Institute, and the Boman Catholic Cathedral. 

LESSON XXXIX. 

MAP STUDIES.— Virginia. 

State the Httuition of the following Cities and Towns, viz, : — 
Winchester, Leesburg, Alexandria, Warrenton, Fredericksburg, Tap- 
pahannock, Biohmond, Manchester, Yorktown, Hampton, Norfolk, 
Portsmouth, Jerusalem, Petersburg, Clarksville, Banister, Danville, 
Lynchburg, Abingdon, Estillville, Jonesville, Covington, Staunton, 
Monterey, Woodstock, Strasburg, Charlottesville, and Lexington. 

VIRGINIA. 

Area in sq. miles, 88,352. Population, 1,225,168. Inhabitants to a sq. m., S3. Counties, 99. 

Geognphieal Positioii, etc. — ^Virginia lies south of West Virginia 
and Maryland, and north of Tennessee and North Carolina. The 
extreme length of the state, from east to west, is about 400 miles ; 
and its greatest breadth, from north to south, 200. 

Surface* — It is divided into three sections: — 1. The tide- water 
district, bordering on Chesapeake Bay and the Atlantic; 2. The Pied- 
mont district, extending from the head of tide-water on the rivers, 
westward to the Blue Bidge ; 8. The valley between the Blue Bidge 
and the Allcghanies. 

Soil, etc* — In the tide- water district, the soil is poor, except along 
the rivers ; tie Piedmont section is well adapted to the growth of 
Indian com, tobacco, and cotton ; the valley district is fertile. 

Along the coast the climate is hot and moist, while it is cool and 
healthy in the mountain districts. The staple products are wheat, 
corn, flax, live-stock, and tobacco. Coal and iron are abimdant. There 
is a remarkable group of medicinal and thermal springs in t^e western 
part of the state, which are much frequented in summer. 
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Httml CirlMltle8. — The Natural Bridge, over Cedar Creek, near 
its jnnction with the James Biver, about 120 miles west of Bichmond, 
is one of the greatest natural curiosities in the world. This bridge 
of limestone rock spans a chasm 90 feet in width, at an elevation of 
215 feet above the creek. The average width of the bridge is 80 feet, 
and its thickness 56 feet. Wier's Cave, about 18 miles north-east of 
Staunton, is also a noted natural curiosity. It extends 2,500 feet into 
the ground, and contains about 20 large rooms. 

IiliaUtMitS) etc — Virginia was first settled by the English, from 
whom the present inhabitants have mainly descended. The first per- 
manent English settlement in our country was made at Jamestown, 
80 miles above the mouth of the James Biver, in 1607. The leading 
pursuit is agriculture. 

Huvfaetiircs ud Experts. — This state is not noted for manufactures. 
Its principal exports are tobacco, fiax, corn, fiour, and oysters. 

Cities, ete« — ^Biohmond, the capital, stands on the left bank of the 
James ; it is built on several hills which command a prospect of great 
beauty and grandeur. The city has abundant water-power, which 
is used for the manufacture of flour, tobacco, cotton, and iron- ware. 

Alexandria, a port of entry, is pleasantly located on the right 
bank of the Potomac, 7 miles below the city of Washington. At 
this place is owned a considerable amount of shipping, in which are 
exported wheat, com, tobacco, and coal. 

NoBFOLK, on the right or north bank of Elizabeth Biver, 8 miles 
above its entrance into Hampton Boads, is the chief port of Yir^nia. 
This city communicates with New York and Philadelphia by regular 
lines of ocean steamers. Pobtsmouth, on the opposite side of the 
river, is noted for its fine harbor. 

Lynchbubq, one of the richest and busiest towns in the state, is 
finely situated on elevated ground, on the south bank of the James. 
Petebsbttbo, on the south bank of the Appomattox, is a handsome 
and flourishing place, and exports large quantities of flour and tobacco. 

MAP STUDIES.— West Virginia. 

8tate the situation of tJie following Cities and Towns, viz, ;— 
Wheelino, Elizabethtown, Morgantown, Fairmont, West Union, 
Clarksburg, Martinsburg, Harper's Ferry, Lewisburg, Logan, Guyan- 
dotfce, Winfleld, Point Pleasant, Parkersburg, Charleston, and Fay- 
ette ville. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 

Area in Bq miles, 28,000. Population, 442,014. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 19. Goontios, 54. 

Geographical Position. — This state lies north-west of Yirginia, be- 
tween the Alleghany Mountains and the Big Sandy and Ohio Kivers. 
Surface* — ^The eastern part is mountainous, and the western grad- 
ually slopes toward the Ohio and the Big Sandy. Magnificent scenery 
ahounds, particularly among the Alleghanies, and along the New River. 
SoU, etc* — The soil in most parts of the state is susceptible of cul- 
tivation, and in some of the valleys is highly productive. The climate 
is pleasant and healthful. The leading productions are Indian corn, 
wheat, and potatoes. Coal, iron, salt, and petroleum, are abimdant. 
Natiral Cuiosities. — The Hawk^s Nest, on New River, is unsur- 
passed in grandeur. It is an immense pillar of rock, rising 1,000 feet 
perpendicularly on all sides but one, where it is connected by a nar- 
row passage with the table-land in the rear. 

There are several medicinal springs in the southern part of the 
state ; of these, the White Sulphur are the most celebrated. 

InhaMtants, etc. — This state, prior to 1862, formed part of Virginia, 
and its inhabitants have mainly descended from the English, who 
were the original settlers. The leading pursuit is agriculture. 

Vanvfiictnres and Exports. — "West Virginia is not, as yet, noted for 
its manufactures. Its chief exports are coal, iron, and petroleum. 

Cities, etc — Wheeling, the capital 
and metropolis of the state, is the 
most important place on the Ohio 
between Pittsburg and Cincinnati. 

Charleston, formerly the capi- 
tal, on the Great Kanawha River, 
Parkersburg, on the Ohio, andMAB- 
TIN8BURG, on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, are active business centres. 
MoRGANTOwN, ou the West Fork of 
the Monongahela, and Grafton, on 
the East Fork of the same river, are 
places of considerable trade. 

Harper's Ferry, at the confluence 
of the Shenandoah and the Potomac, 
is noted for its picturesque scenery. 

The Potomac, at Harper's Ferry. ^^ 
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MAP STUDIES.— North Carolika. 

State the sittiation of ths following Cities and Towns, viz, ;— Tan 
oeyville, Oxford, Warrenton, Weldon, Hfdifax, Edenton, Tarboro, 
Plymouth, Washington, Greenville, Goldsboro, Newbern, Eenansyille. 
Beanfort, Smith viUe, Wilmington, WhitesyiUe, Elizabeth to wn, Lom- 
berton, Fayetteville, Charlotte, Ratherfordton, Murphy, Asheville, 
Morgantown, Salem, Salisbury, Ashboro, Greensboro, Hillsboro, and 
Raleigh. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Area in sq. miles, 50,704. Population, 1,071,861. Inhabitants to a sq. in., 81. Counties, 9?. 

Geograplilciil Position, etc — This state lies letween Virginia on the 
north, and South Carolina and Georgia on the south. It is about 450 
miles in length, and its greatest breadth about 180. 

Surface.— It is naturally divided into three distinct physical sections ; 
the eastern, or seaward section, consisting for the most part of a low, 
level, and sandy plain, abounding in marshes, and interspersed henr 

and there with shallow lakes ; the 
middle section, which is hilly, or 
gently undulating ; and the western 
section, a mountainous region form- 
ing an elevated table-land. 

The coast of North Carolina is 
skirted by a range of low, sandy 
islands, surrounded by shoals, whioh 
render navigation exceedingly dan- 
gerous. The Great Dismal Swamp, 
partly in the N. E. part of this 
state and partly in Virginia, covers 
a surface of 100,000 acres. This 
swamp is mostly covered with ce- 
dar, pine, and cypress trees. 
Soil, etc.— Much of the low sandy section, which extends from the 
coast about 60 miles inland, is covered with vast forests of pitch pine, 
that furnish not only lumber, but large quantities of tar, turpentine, 
and resin. In the interior of the state the soil is productive and highly 
favorable to agricultural pursuits. 
4* 
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The climate is hot and unhealthy in the summer, on the coast, bat 
cooler and more salnbrions in the elevated districts. 

Gotten, rice, and indigo, grow well in the eastern lowlands; the 
higher grounds are adapted to the growth of gruns, fruits, &c. The 
staple products are Indian corn, tobacco, and sweet potatoes. This 
state is rich in minerals, especially gold. 

InhaMtantS) etc* — The first English settlement in North Americfti 
was made on Boanoke Island, 1685, under the auspices of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Subsequently the colonists became discouraged and re- 
turned to England ; but in 1650, permanent settlements were made 
on the banks of the Ohowan and Boanoke, by emigrants from Yir- 
ginia. The leading industrial pursuit is agriculture; mining and 
manufactures receive considerable attention. 

HannfiMtiires and Exports. — ^North Carolina is an agricultural, not a 
manufacturing state. Among the manufactures, those of cotton, iron 
and leather are the most important. The exports are chiefly agricultural 
products, tar, pitch, and turpentine. 

Cttleb — ^Baleigh, the capital, is situated about six miles west of 
Neuse Biver. Its situation is both elevated and healthy. In the 
centre of the city is Union Square, in which stands the State House, 
a splendid building, built after the model of the Parthenon at Athens 
m Greece. The North Carolina Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
recently established at this place, is also worthy of notice. 

><Nbwbebn, situated on the south-west bank of the Biver Neuse, is 
a place of considerable trade. The chief exports of the place are lum- 
ber, grain, tar, pitch, turpentine and resin. 

Beattfobt, which is noted as possessing the best harbor in the state, 
has also considerable trade in the various products of the pine. 

Wilmington, situated on the left or east bank of Cape Fear Biver, 
IS the largest and most commercial city in the state, and the principal 
port of entry. 

Chapel Hill, 28 miles from Baleigh, is the seat of the University 
of North Carolina. 

Chaelotte, in the western part of the state, has rapidly increased 
in population, owing to its situation near the gold-mines and at the 
junction of three important railroads. 

Fatetteville, on the west side of the Cape Fear Biver, is the 
center of an extensive trade. The town possesses ample water- 
power, which is employed in the manufacture of cotton goods and 
flour. The articles of export are mainly the products of the pine. 
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, LESSON XII. 
MAP STUDIES.— South Carolina. 
State the situation of the following Citiee and Town$j viz. :— 
Greenville, Spartanburg, Yorkville, Oheraw, Darlington, Oonway- 
boro, Georgetown, . Charleston, Beaufort, Walterboro, Branchville, 
Hamburg, Edgefield, Abbeville, Anderson, Newberry, Winnsboro, 
OoLUMBiA, Snmterville, and Orangeburg. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Areftinsq. ml]ea,8i,000. Popniatian, 70S,606. Inhabitants to s sq. mile, 81. Conntie^82. 

GeograpUcal PMltfon, etc*— South Carolina lies between North 
Carolina and Georgia; from the latter it is separated by Savannah 
River. The extreme length and breadth of the state, measure about 
210 miles each, and the coast line about 200 miles. 

SiifiMe, ete«— The coast from 80 to 100 miles inland, is covered 
with forests of pitch pine, interspersed with numerous swampy tracts 
and permeated by several sluggish streams ; beyond this, a belt of 
territory succeeds, which consists chiefly of numerous sand hills, with 
here and there an oasb of verdure, or a plantation of maize. 

West of this^ the surface rises, at first suddenly and afterwards by 
a gradual elevation, forming what is called ^^ the Ridge ; " and west- 
ward of the Ridge the sur&ce is agreeably diversified by hiU and dale, 
forests and pleasant streams. As in North Carolina, the coast is 
skirted by a range of low islands, on which live-oaks, pines, palmet- 
toes, and laurels, abound, and sea-island cotton of a superior quality 
and other articles are raised. 

Sell, etc— According to a report of the Agricultural Surveyors of 
the state, we learn that South Carolina possesses six distinct varieties 
of soil : 1. Tide swamp ; devoted to the culture of rice. 2. Inland 
swamp ; to rice, cotton, com, &c. 3. Salt marsh ; to long cotton. 
4. Oak and pine; to long cotton, corn, &c. 5. Oak and hickory ; to 
short cotton, com, indigo, &c. 6. Pine barren, adapted to fi*uit8, vege- 
tables, &c. 

The climate is similar to that of North Carolina, but the state being 
fturther south, it partakes in a greater degree of the tropical character. 
Cotton and rice are the great staples. Of the minerals, geld, iron, and 
lead are the most important. The gold is obtained from the same belt 
(extending from the Rappahannock River to the Coosa), in which the 
gold of Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia is found. 
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InkaMtante) etc — ^The first permanent settlement of this state was 
made at Oyster Point, now Charleston, in 1680. Among the original 
settlers (mostly English) were some Scotch, Germans, and also some 
French Hngnenots. The leading objects of pnrsnit are agricoltnre 
and commerce. 

^ i nttaliutures and Exp^rtcu— This state is not .largely engaged in 
mannfoctnres. The chief exports are cotton and rice. There is more 
rice exported from this state than from all the other states in the 
Union together. Lumber and naval stores are also largely exported. 

CttlM* — GoLXTiCBiA, the capital, situated on the left or east bank of 
Oongaree Eiver, is regularly laid out with wide streets beautifully or- 
namented with numerous trees. The site of the city is considerably 
elevated, affording extensive views of the surrounding country, which 
is chiefly a cotton and com region, in the highest state of culture. 
The South Carolina Oollege is located at this place. 

Georgetown, a port of entry, is situated on the west side of Wio- 
yaw Bay. This town is noted for its coasting trade. 




Scene on » Soathern Plantation,— Picking Cotton. 



Oharleston, the metropolis and principal seaport, is situated on a 
peninsula between Ashley and Cooper Rivers, which unite below the 
city and form a spacious harbor, about 7 miles from the Ocean. 
Steamers run to Savannah and different parts of Florida on the souths 
and to Baltimore and New York on the north. 
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The streets of the city are, in some qnarters, lined with the ^ Pride 
of India" and other trees. Many of the honses are heantifnlly orna- 
mented with verandahs, reaching from the gronnd to the roof, and 
Borronnded hy gardens, profusely adorned with orange trees, magno- 
lias, palmettoes, &c. 

This city contains several educational, literary and other instita- 
tions, among which may he mentioned the State Medical Collegei the 
Charleston College, the Oity Hall and the Orphan Asylum. 

Hambubo, situated on the east hank of the Savannah River, is o 
noted cotton mart, and has a large inland trade. It lies opposite An- 
gusta, with which it is connected hy a bridge which crosses the 
Savannah at this place. 

Oambbn, a flourishing town, on the east bank of the Wateree, 
13 chiefly remarkable for the battles fought in its vicinity during the 
Revolution. 'i-i 

LESSON nn. 

MAP STUDIES.— Ghoroia. 

State the situation of the following Cities and TownSy viz. : — Rome, 
Trenton, Dalton, Cassville, Dahlonega, darksville, Athens, Greens- 
boro, Washington, .^Togusta, Millen, Savannah, Darien, Brunswick, 
Jeflersonton, St. Mary's, Waresboro, Irwinville, ThomasviUe, Bain- 
bridge, Newton, Albany, Fort Gaines, Americus, Lumpkin, Columbus, 
Hamilton, West Point, La Grange, Griffin, Newnan, Atlanta, Mari- 
etta, Decatur, Oxford, Covington, Madison, Eatonton, Milledgeville, 
Forsyth, Macon, Hawkinsville, Dublin, and Jacksonville. 

GEORGIA. 

&rea in sq. miles, 68,000. Population, 1,184,109. Inhabitants to a sq. m., 20. Conntiefi, 186. 

GeegrtpUeal Positlen, etc*— This state extends from Tennessee and 
North Carolina on the north, to Florida on the south, and from the 
waters of Savannah River and the Atlantic Ocean on the east, to Ala- 
bama on the west. The length of the state is about 800 miles, and its 
greatest breadth about 250 miles. Length of sea-coast, 80 miles. 

Svface, etc— This state, like Worth Carolina, may be divided into 
three physical sections, viz. : the alluvial flats which extend from the 
Ocean inland about 100 mUes ; the sand hiU belt, or pine barrens, ex- 
tending inland to the lower falls of the rivers; and the hilly or 
monntdnous tract of the north and north-west. The Blue Ridgo 
crosses near the western edge of the state. 
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Tbe coast is lined with a succession of low islands, which aie 
covered with rich plantations, and produce, in great quantities, the 
long staple cotton, called sea-island cotton. 

Along the southern line of Gtorgia is Okefonokee Swamp, which 
extends over the horder into Florida. This swamp is the ahode of 
numerous alligators, frogs, lizards, cranes, &o. 

Soily etc. — In the north part of the state the valleys are exceedingly 
rich ; in the south are the tide and swamp lands £Etvorahle to tli€ 
growth of rice, and ahout 60 or 70 miles from the coast are the pine 
lands, which are valuable chiefly for tlie timber annually yielded. 
The middle region is well adapted to the production of tobacco, cotton 
and grain. 

The winters are pleasant, but the summers are very hot. The 
sickly season is during the months of July, August and September. 

The staple product is cotton. Bice, Indian com, tobacco, and 
sweet potatoes, are extensively cultivated. Ooffee, sugar, and many 
tropical fruits and plants are produced in some sections of the state. 
Of minerals, gold is found in the north, and iron-ore in various parts 
of the state. 

InliaMtaiitS) etc — Georgia was the last settled of the original thir- 
teen states of the American ^Oonfederacy. The first colony was es- 
tablished by General Oglethorpe, at Yamacraw Bluf^ now Savannah, 
in 1738. The present inhabitants are engaged chiefly in agricultural 
pursuits. 

Hanufaetues and ExpertSv^This state has recently made consider- 
able advances in the establishment of manufactures. Those of cotton 
and iron are the most important. The chief articles of export are 
cotton, rice, lumber, and naval stores. 

Cities. — Atlanta, the capital, is a busy rdlroad centre and depot 
for cotton and grain. It has rapidly increased in population and 
importance! Milledoevillb, the seat of a considerable trade and 
formerly the capital, is situated on the west bank of the Oconee, 
and is surrounded by a beautiful and fertile country. 

Augusta, situated on the west bank of the Savannah, 281 miles 
from its mouth, is the third city of the state in population. It is 
the depot of an extensive and fertile country, the produce of which, 
consisting chiefly of tobacco and cotton, is sent by railway to 
Charleston, or is carried down the river to Savannah. 

Savannah, the largest and most commercial city in the state, lies 
on the right, or west bank of the Savannah River, 18 miles above 
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its moQih. The streets are regnkrly laid oat ; after every sooond 
street there is a pablic square. These are generaUy enclosed and or- 
oamented with the Ohina tree. 



Sav«nn«h, Georgia. 

A line of steamships has been established between this place and 
New York and Philadelphia ; steamers also ply between this port and 
the West Indies. 

FoBT Gainss, sitaated on a high bluff on the left bank of the 
Chattahoochee River, is the chief mart for the sale and shipment of 
cotton in that section of the state. 

OoLTJHBUS, sitaated on the east bank of the Ohattahoochee River, 
ranks among the chief cities of the state in popalation and wealth. 
A bridge crosses the river at this place. A large namber of steam- 
boats ply on the river, carrying cotton and other produce to the sea- 
board and to New Orleans. 

Maoon, a flourishing city, lies on both sides, of the Ocmulgee 
River, at the head of navigation; it is also on the line of several 
important railroads. A large amount of cotton is shipped from this 
place. 

I^SSON XLin. 
MAP STUDIES.— Florida. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns, viz, : — Pen- 
sacola, Milton, Holmes Valley, Marianna, St. Joseph, Appalachicola, St. 
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Mark's, Tallahassee, Jasper, Columbus, Fernandina, Jacksonville, 
St. Augustine, Pilatka, Kew Smyrna, Mellonville, and Tampa. 

FLORIDA. 
Ai«a in sq. miles, 60,868. Populatioo, 181,748. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 8. Goonties, r9. 

GMgnpUcal PesltloB, ete. — This state occupies a peninsula south of 
Alabama and Georgia, between the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of 
Mexico. It is 885 miles long, and from 50 to 250 wide: Though tho 
length of sea-coast is above 1,000 miles, yet there are but few good 
harbors. 

Swfaee. — ^It is generally level; there being no mountains in the 
state. A range of low hills extends through the peninsula. The 
Everglades in the south of Florida, cover an extent of about 160 miles 
in length by 60 in breadth. They have been described by some as a 
vast lake studded with thousands of islands, by others, as extensive 
marshy thickets. 

S«il| ete.— The soil presents a rich and fertile appearance on tho 
banks of the rivers; and for the space of 80 or 40 miles from the 
coast there is scarcely to be seen a stone weighing more than 2 or 8 
pounds. There is much marshy soil, but the pine-barrens constitute a 
great portion of the c(ftmtry. The hummocks, or mounds, among the 
pines are usually fertile. 

As this state approaches within a degree and a half of the torrid 
zone, its dlmate x>ossesses many tropical characteristics. It very 
rarely freezes ; nor is the cold so severe as to injure even the orange 
trees. The air is pure and free from fogs, but the dews are generally 
excessive. 

Among the most important productions may be mentioned cotton, 
Indian corn, sugar-cane, rice, and tobacco. The fruits are varied and 
abundant; oranges, lemons, figs, pomegranates, pine-apples, olive^ 
grapes, &c. The whole country abounds in various kinds of gome, 
and the surrounding waters yield the finest fish. Alligators are abundant 
on the shores of the inlets and rivers, and gnats and mosquitoes are 
both numerous and troublesome. 

Inhaliitaiitg, etc— The Spanish were the original settlers of Florida, 
having found their way to its shores long before the more northerly 
colonies were planted. It was purchased from Spain, and became 
part of the Union, in 1820. St. Augustine was settled in • 1565, so 
that it is by many years the oldest town in the United States. 
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The leading pursuit is agricaltare, though bat a small part of the 
state is under cultivation. 

Manvfiutiires amd Eip«rtB. — ^Florida is not a manufacturing state. 
The exports consist chiefly of agricultural products. 

€ltl€8« — Tallahassee, the capital, is situated on a commanding 
eminence, about 20 miles north of its port, St. Mark's, with which 
it is connected by railroad. It is regularly laid out, and contains 
several public squares. 

Jagksonyille, the eastern terminus of an important railroad and 
the largest place in the state, is finely situated on the left bank of the 
St. John's Biver. Pensaoola, one of the chief ports of Florida, lies 
on the west shore of Pensacola Bay. About six miles below the city 
is the United States Navy Yard, covering nearly 80 acres, and en- 
closed by a high brick wall. 

Appalaohioola is situated on a bluff at the mouth of the Appa- 
lachicola Biver. The harbor is accessible to steamboats from the Gulf, 
and large quantities of cotton are shipped at this place. St. Airous- 
TINS is about two miles from the ocean, on an inlet called Matanzas 
Sound. The mildness of the climate and the refreshing sea-breezes 
make this a favorite place of resort for invalids during the winter. 

Key West, on an island of the same name belonging to the Flor- 
ida Keys, is important as commanding the northern passage to the 
Grulf of Mexico, which is safer and 00 miles shorter than round 
the Tortugas group. Many vessels are wrecked on this part of the 
coast, and the sale of what is saved from them by the wreckers * con- 
stitutes an important part of the business of the place. Salt and 
sponges are exported from the island. 

LESSON XUV. 
MAP STUDIES.— Alabama. 

State the situation qf the following Cities and Towns^ viz. : — ^Flor- 
ence, Tuscumbia, Moulton, Jasper, Blountsville, Decatur, Huntsville, 
Warrenton, Jefferson, Jacksonville, Talladega, Auburn, Girard, Tus- 
kegee, Euon, Eufaula, Abbeville, Montezuma, Greenville, Monroe- 
ville, Blakeley, Mobile, St. Stephen's, Camden, Linden, Demopolis, 
Gainesville, Tuscf^oosa, Montevallo, Wetumpka, Montgomeby, Oa- 
hawba, Selma, and Marion. 

* Persons who seek the wrecks of ships, are called loreckers ; the compensation allowed 
Ihem by law, is called salvage. 
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ALABAMA. 

Area in sq. miles, 60,722. Population, 998,992. Inhabitants to a sq. knile, 20. Counties, 0& 

CleofP*ap]ilcal Posttlon, ete.— This state lies between Tennessee on 
the north, and Florida and the Gnlf of Mexico on the sonth, and ex- 
tends from Geor^a on the east, to Mississippi on the west. The 
extreme length of the state is abont 830 miles, and its breadth varies 
from 140 to 210 miles. Length of sea-coast abont 60 miles. 

Swfaeet — The northern part is mountainous, though not very ele- 
vated. The Alleghany Bange terminates in this section of the state. 
South of the mountainous district the surface gradually declines to the 
Gulf of Mexico. The extreme southern portions of the state are a 
dead level, but triflingly elevated above the surface of the ocean. 

S«ll, ete«— Li the flats, between the low mountains on the north, the 
soil is good. The central part of the state is occupied chiefly by fer- 
tile prairies, and the southern consists of prairies and pine-barrens, in- 
terspersed with alluvial river bottoms of great fertility. 

The cUmate is similar to that of Georgia. Running water is 
rarely ever frozen, and cattle require no shelter. 

Cotton is the great staple. In the amount of cotton annually 
produced Alabama rwiks second in the Union. Indian corn, wheat, 
oats, rice, live-stock, butter, and sweet potatoes are produced in 
large quantities. The sugar-cane grows an the south-west part of 
the state. 

The mineral resources are worthy of note, consisting chiefly of 
iron, coal and marble. 

InlitbitaiitSy ete«— This state was settled by the French. The south- 
ern part originally belonged to Florida, and the northern to Georgia. 
In 1802, Georgia ceded all her territory west of the Chattahoochee, 
to the United States. Agriculture is the chief employment of the 
inhabitants. 

jUtnnfaetues amd Exports.— But little attention has, as yet, been 
paid to manufactures. Cotton manufactures have been introduced 
with considerable success. The commerce of the st^te consists chiefly 
in the exportation of articles of domestic produce. 

Cities. — MoNTQOMEBY, the capital, is situated on a high bluff, on 
tlie left bank of Alabama River, at the western 'termination of the 
VContgomery and West Point Railroad. The surrounding country is 
one of the richest cotton regions of the state ; and large quantities 
of this article are shipped from this port. 
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Flobenoe, on the north bank of Tennessee Biver, at the head of 
steamboat nayigation^-is theprinoipal shipping port in the north, and 
does an extensive business in proportion to the population. 

EuTAULA, on the right bank of the Chattahoochee, is a place of 
considerable trade, chiefly in cottoa 

Mobile, sitoated on the west bank of Mobile River, near its month, 
is the principal commercial mart of the state.- Next to New Orleana, 
it is the chief port for the export of cotton. 

Among the public buildings may be mentioned the Oity Hall, the 
United States Marine and City Hospitals, and a splendid Boman 
Catholic Cathedral. Spring Hill College is also located at this place. 

Steamboats ply regularly between this port and New Orleans, by 
way of Lakes Borgne and Pontchartrain. 

Wbtumfka, on the Coosa, is largely engaged in the cotton trade. 
. TU80AI.008A, on the left bank of Black Warrior Biver, at the 
head of steamboat navigation, is noted for its literary institutions and 
for its active trade. The University of Alabama is located here. 

LESSON XLY. 
MAP STUDIES. — Mississippi. 

Stats the situation of the followvng Cities and Totons^ €«?, : — 
Delta, Holly Springs, Oxford, Jacinto, Pontotoc, Cotton Gin Port, 
Aberdeen, Columbus, Louisville, Meridian, Paulding, Mississippi City, 
Shieldsboro, Columbia, Montioello, Westville, Woodville, Natchez, 
Gallatin, Port Gibson, Grand Gulf, Jaoksoit, Clinton, Vicksburg, 
Yazoo City, Tallulah, Bolivar, Grenada, Greensboro, Lexington, Hills- 
boro, and Brandon. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Area in sq. miles, 47,156. Population, 827,922. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 18. Coimtles,72. 

fieographlcal Podtlon, ete^ — ^Mississippi lies between Tennessee on 
the north, and the Gulf of Mexico and Louisiana on the south, and ex- 
tends fi'om the wQstem border of Alabama to the Mississippi. Its 
greatest length is about 400 miles, and its average breadth about 150. 

SnriSMe* — There are no mountains in the state, yet numerous ranges 
of hills give to a part of the surface an undulating and diversified 
character. In the north the land is hilly and broken ; in the eastern 
and central parts it is a kind of table-land, descending towards the 
Mississippi, sometimes approaching close to the river^s brink and over- 
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banging it in precipices of from one to two hundred feet in height 
In the flonth for ahout 100 miles from the Gulf of Mexico it is mostly 
level, covered with pine forests, interspersed with cypress swamps, 
prairies, and a few low hiUs. The general slope of the state is south- 
west 

Sen, etc— The valleys of the northern and central portions of the 
state, are exceedingly fertile. In the south-east the soil is mostly 
sandy, interspersed with a few fertile tracts. 

The sunmiers are long and hot, hut the winters are several degrees 
colder than in the Atlantic States of the same latitude. 

Cotton is the great staple. Indian com, rice, bananas, sweet po- 
tatoes, and a great variety of fruits, together with wool, butter, and 
live-stock, are among the chief productions. 

I]ihabltaitB,--etc— This state was seUled by the French. The first 
settlement was at Fort Bosalie (now Natchez). Agriculture forms 
the leading occupation of the present population. 

JIaBifiMtiics afld Eip^rts.— Misasnppi is an agricultural, not a 
manufEwturing state. The oonmieroe (which is carried on mostly 
through the port of New Orleans) consists chiefly in the expoirt of 
cotton and other agricultural products. The forests are beginning to 
be turned to account in the production of lumber, tar, turpentine, 
pitch and resin. 

Cities.— Jaokson, the capital of the state, a small but thriving town, 
is situated on the right or west bank of the Pearl Biver. It contains 
a handsome State House, the State Penitentiary, and the State Luna- 
tic Asylum. About 80,000 bales of cotton are annually shipped at 
this place. 

HoLLT Sfbinos, a small but flourishing town in the northern pan 
of the state, about 200 miles north of Jackson, is noted for the number 
and excellence of its educational institutions. 

OoLiTMBus, on the left bank of the Tombigby, is the chief depot of 
an extensive country. The river is navigable for steamboats, which 
make frequent passages between this place and Mobile. A fine bridge 
crosses the river at Columbus. 

Natohez, an important commercial city, is situated on a bluff, 
about 200 feet in height, on the eastern bank of the Mississippi River. 
Many of the houses, though built of wood, present an elegant appear- 
ance, having piazzas and balconies, and being surrounded by beauti- 
ful gardens and orange-groves. Cotton is the^ief article of export. 
Meridiait, in the eastern part of the state, is a busy railroad center. 
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YioKBBUBG is bailt chiefly on a high blaff on the east bank of the 
Mississippi, abont 400 miles from New Orleans. This place is an im- 
portant mart for cotton, and is the most popnlous city in the state. 

LB8S0N XLVI. 
MAP STUDIES.— Louisiana. 
State the Htuation of the following Cities and Totont, niz, : — 
Shreveport, Belleview, Farmersville, Monroe, Oolambia, Harrison- 
burg, Yidalia, St. Francisville, Jackson, Clinton, Port Hudson, 
Baton Rouge, Madisonville, New Orleans, Proctorsville, Thibodeaux, 
Donaldsonville, St. Martinsville, Verraillionville, Opelousas, Alexan- 
dria, and Natchitoches. 

LOUISIANA. 

Area in gq. miles, 41,840. PopulatloD, 72d,915. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 18. Parishes, 07. 

deograpUcal Position, etc* — Louisiana extends from Arkansas on 
the north, to the Gulf of Mexico on the south, and from Mississippi to 
the waters of the Sabine. Its extreme length from east to west is 
about 800 miles, and its breadth abont 250. 

SnrfiMe, etc — This state has no mountains; no part of the surface 
attains an elevation of more than 200 feet The surface is mostly level, 
with some hilly ranges in the western part. 

The great Delta of the Mississippi, included within the Atchafalaya 
and the Amite and extending over abont one-fourth part of the state, 
id not, for the most part, elevated more than ten feet above tiie level of 
the Gulf of Mexico, and is annually inundated by the spring floods. 
Only abont one-twentieth part of the surface of the state is under cul- 
tivation. 

Soil, etc*— The soil is various. The richest tract in the state is a 
narrow belt of land, from one to two miles in width, lying along the 
Mississippi, on both sides, and extending from 150 miles above, to 
about 100 miles below, New Orleans. 

The climate is similar to that of Mississippi. Cotton and sugar- 
cane are the great staples of the state. Nine-tenths of the sugar-cane 
produced in the United States comes from Louisiana. Fruits, such as 
oranges, figs, peaches, etc., are abundant. Alligators and turtles are 
exceedingly numerous. 

InliaMtaDts, etc— In 1699, a fort was built and a colony founded 
about 50 miles above the mouth of the Mississippi River. In 1762 
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France ceded the territory of Louisiana to Spain. It was relrooeded 
to France in 1800, and in 1808, purchased by the United States for 
$15,000,000. This state, first settled by the French, has still a large 
French population. Agriculture and commerce form the leading 
industrial pursuits. 

KaiMfactues uid Eip^rts.— This state is lai^ely engaged in the 
manufjEusture of sugar and molasses. The commerce consists mainly 
in the exportation of articles of domestic produce, of which sugar and 
cotton are the most important. 




N«w OrIe«iu, LoaiaiMia. 

Gties. — ^Batox Rouge, formerly the capital, is situated on a bluff 
about 30 feet in height, on the east or left bank of the Mississippi. 

Below the city the river passes through a plain, occupied by rich 
plantations of sugar-cane, splendid villas, and numerous groves of 
tropical fruit-trees. The State House, the Louisiana Penitentiary, 
and Baton Rouge College, are among its prominent public buildings. 

New Orleans, the present capital, and the great commercial em- 
porium of the South-west, lies on the north bank of the Mississippi 
River, about one hundred miles from its mouth. The city is built 
around a bend in the river, and on this account it is frequently called 
the " Orescent Oity." It is the greatest cotton-market in the world. 

The Levee of New Orleans is an embankment constructed along 
the margin of the river, forming one continuous landing-place or quay, 
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four miles in length, and of an average width of 100 feet. This was 
bnUt to prevent the inundation of the city by the river, at high water. 

This dty possesses nnrivalled advantages for intemial trade, being 
the natural ontlet for a large portion of the oommeroe of the Missis- 
sippi, and its numerous tributaries. 

The dwellings in the suburbs, particularly in La&yette,. are sur- 
rounded by gardens, decorated with the orange, lemon, and magnolia 
tree^ Opposite to the city, and connected with it by a ferry, is the 
town of Algiers. 

The benevolent institutions of the city are worthy of note, and 
many of the churches are magnificent structures. The Custom House, 
of this dty, is the largest buUding in the Union, except the Oapitol at 
Washington. 

NATOHrrocnss, a place of considerable trade, is situated on the 
Red Biver, about 500 miles firom Kew Orleans. 

ALBXAin>BiA, a smaU town, pleasantly situated on the Bed Biver, 
is a place of much trade, being the most important cotton dep6t on 
that river. 

LESSON XLYIL 

MAP STUDIES.— Texas. 
(See ** Map of United StaiMT) 

State the situation qf the following Cities and Towns, vie, : — Pres- 
ton, Dallas, Buffalo, Jordan's Saline, Boston, Jefferson, Nacogdoches, 
Burkeville, Sabine City, Liberty, Independence, Houston, Velasco, 
Matagorda, Columbus, Bastrop, Austin, Gbnzales, New Braunfels, Vic- 
toria, Goliad, San Antonio, San Patricio, Corpus Christ!, Point Isabel, 
Brownsville, Bio Grande, Laredo, Fort Duncan, San Elizario, Milam, 
Galveston, and Saluria. 

TEXAS. 

Area in sq. mites, 274,856. PopnlatioD, 818,679. Inhabitants, about 8 to a sqnare mile. 

Counties, 168. 

(Seograpliical Fesition, etcr— This state extends from New Mexico 
and Indian Territory, which bound it on the north, to the waters of 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Rio Grande. Its extreme length from 
N. W. to S. E. is more than 800 miles, and its greatest breadth, from 
east to west, about 760. 

SmlSue, etcr— Texas may be divided into three distinct physical 
regions; the level, the undulating, and the mountainous or hilly. 
The level region occupies the coast, extending from 80 to 60 miles 
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into the iDterior;the andulating snoceeds this, and embraoes a belt 
of land of about 200 miles in width, which is followed by the monn- 
tainons or hilly tract of the north and north-west The coast is lined 
with a chain of low islands. 

Soil, etct — The general character of the soil is that of fertility. 
There are few countries, of the same extent, possessing as little on- 
productive land as Texas. 

The climate, freed from the extremes of both the torrid and tem- 
perate zones, is mild and salnbrions. Snow is seldom seen except on 
the mountains. Cotton is the great staple of the state. The. soil, 
whether upland or lowland, woodland or prairie, seems admirably 
adapted to its culture. 

The sugar-cane thrives well in the level country. Tobacco 
flourishes with but little care, and indigo is indigenous to the state. 
Wheat, corn and rice, are extensively cultivated in some parts. 

Fruits of almost every description are plentiful. Vast herds of 
buffidoes and wild horses wander over the prairies ; deer and fish are 
abundant. Texas also abounds in useful minerals. 

InhaMtants, etcr— Texas was first settled by the Spanish in 1692. 
(t was formerly a Mexican province, but achieved its independence in 
1836. It remained an independent republic, modelled after the gov- 
ernment of the United States, till 1845, when it was admitted as a 
State of the Union. Agriculture and the rearing of live-stock, form 
the chief pursuits of the inhabitants. 

HaBnfaetiires and Exports. — Texas has but few manufactures. Cattle 
and salt are exported to the West Indies. The chief article of export 
is cotton. 

CItlos. — Austin, the capital of the state, is situated on the left or 
north bank of the Colorado, about 200 miles from its mouth. 

Galveston, the most populous and commercial city of Texas, is 
situated on the Island of Galveston^ at the mouth of Galveston Bay. 

The great bulk of its commerce is coastwise with New Orleans 
and New York. Steamboats make regular passages to New Orleans, 
and to towns in the interior of the state. The island on which tlie 
city is located, is about 86 miles in length, with an average breadth 
of two miles. 

Matagobda, situated at the mouth of the Colorado Biver, is a 
place of considerable trade. 

Bbownbvillb, on the left bank of the Rio Grande, carries on an 
extensive trade with Mexico. 
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HonaroN, the second city in the state in oominercial importanoe, is 
aitnated on Bnffido Bayon, ahout 46 miles from its entrance into 6jd« 
veston Bay. Several steamboats ply regularly between this port and 
Galveston. 

San Antonio is located on both sides of the San Antonio River. 
This town is celebrated in history as the scene of several battles. A 
Qnited States Arsenal is located here. 

LH380NXLYIIL 
STUDIES ON THE MAP OF THE WESTERN STATES. 

Bound the foUoiifing States, ffig^.'-^mnneaottij Wisconsin, HlckigfUL 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkan8as>Mi8souri, Kansas, Nebraska^ 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, California, Oregon, Nevada, and Oolorador" 

State the situation of the following Cities and TownSy vie. : — Supe- 
rior, Wausau, Green Bay, Appleton, Oshkosh, Manitowoc, Fond du 
Lao, Berlin, Sheboygan, Port Washington, Columbus, Watertown, 
Jefferson, Waukesha, MilwaukeeJBadne, Kenosha, Beloit, Janesville, 
Madison, Mineral Point, PotoSi, Prairie du Chien, Sank City, 
Baraboo, Portage City, La Crosse, Galesville, Prescott, Osceola, 
Clearwater, Plover, Berlin, and La Pointe.* 

WISCONSIN. 

Area in Bq. miles, 68,924. Population, 1,064,670. Inhabitants to a sq. m., 90. Coanties,58. 

CMgrapliIca] Pedtlmi, ete.-^Wisconsin lies north of Illinois, between 
Lake Michigan and the Mississippi River. It is nearly 800 miles in its 
extreme length, and its greatest breadth is about 250. 

Surface. — ^It is mostly level in the southern and central parts, con- 
sisting of prairie and timber land. There are no mountains, properly 
so called, in the state. West and north of Wisconsin River, there is 
a range of high hills, which separates the waters that flow into Lake 
Superior from those that empty into the Mississippi. 

Eastward of the Wisconsin is another range of hills, forming tbo 
slope drained by Rock River and its tributaries; and a third ridge 
separates the waters that flow into Green Bay from those that empty 
directly into Lake Michigan. 

When the streams are unusually full. Fox and Wisconsin Riverp 
actualty communicate, though they run in opposite directions 

* La Pointe is eitnatod on Mndeline Island In Lake Bapeilor 
5 
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tSoil, etc« — The soil of the prairie land is well adapted to agricoltu- 
ra purposes, and that of the pine districts in the north and west is 
not so rich as in other portions of the state. The *'*' oah openings '' 
(lands covered with a scattered growth of oak) not only comprise a 
large portion of the hest land in the state, hut they form an impor- 
tant and picturesque feature in the landscapes of Wisconsin. 

The climate, though severe in winter, is regular and healthftd. 
The chief agricultural products are wheat, Indian corn, oats, potatoes, 
butter and live-stock. Lead and copper ore are found in large quanti- 
ties in the south-west part of the state. 

Inhaliitaiits, etc* — This state was first visited by French missionaries 
in 1660, and a settlement was made by the French in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century. It remained under the French until 
1768, when it was ceded to the English, by whom it was retained tiD 
Uie close of the Revolution. 

The present population consists chiefly of emigrants from the East- 
ern section of the Union, and also from yarious parts of Europe. The 
leading industrial pursmt is agriculture. 

HannfactiiKS and Exports. — The state is not, as yet, extensively en 
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gaged in manofactnres. Rne lamber la manufiEustfired in considerable 
quantities. The commerce of the state consists mainly in the exporta- 
tion of wheat and other grains, lumber, and lead. 

Cities. — ^Madison, the capital, is pleasantly located on an isthmns 
between Lakes Mendota and Monona. The Capitol, in Capitol sqnare, 
is bnilt on ground elevated some 70 feet above the level of the lakes. 
The University of Wisconsin is located on College Hill, about one 
mile from the Capitol. 

MiLWAUKEB, the most important city on Lake Michigan, except 
Chicago, and the most populous of Wisconsin, is pleasantly situated 
on the west shore of the lake, on both sides of Milwaukee Biver. 

This city is noted for its splendid blocks of buildings, and for the 
superior quality of the bricks manu£EU)tured there. They are of a delicate 
cream, or straw color. Milwaukee is the commercial mart of a rich 
and rapidly improving country. 

Fond du Lao and Oshkosh are active business centers. RAonnE, 
at the mouth of the Root Biver, has one of the best harbors on Lake 
Michigan, and carries on on extensive commerce. 

Watebtowk is finely situated on both sides of Bock Biver, at the 
great bend. The rapids above the town have a fall of 24 feet, which 
affords abundance of water-power. The town is rapidly increasing. 

LESSON ,XLIX. 

MAP STUDIES.--MicmGA». 

State the dtuation of the following Cities and Tovms, ine, .'—Onto- 
nagon, Houghton, Marquette, and 8ault Sainte Marie, — Saginaw, Hint, 
Port Huron, St. Clair, Pontiac, Detroit, Dexter, Ann Arbor, Ypsilanti, 
Monroe, Adrian, Jackson, Hillsdale, Marshall, Battle Creek, Centre- 
ville, Constantine, Kiles, Kew Buffalo, St. Joseph, Kalamazoo, Grand 
* Haven, Grand Bapids, Corunna, Lansing, and ^Mackinaw. 

MICHIGAN. 

Area in 8q. miles, 5d,451. PopulatioD, 1,184,069. Inhabitants to a sq. m., 21. Comities, 77. 

fieographicd Fositloii, ete. — ^Michigan comprises two large penin- 
sulas ; the northern, situated between Lakes Superior and Michigan, 
and the southern between Lakes Michigan and Huron. 

* Macldnaw, or Mackinac, is situated on the south-east side of an island of the same 
oamo, in Mackinaw Strait 
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The northern peninsula is about 800 miles in length, firom north- 
west to south-east ; and the southern, about 280 miles long, and 200 
wide. 

Surfiue* — ^The northern peninsula is much diversiiied, and the south- 
ern has a generally level, or rolling surface. Eastward of the central 
part, the land rises into an irregmar ridge, which serves to separate 
the waters that empty into the Lakes on the east from those which 
flow into Lake Michigan on the west. The lake coast of Michigan is 
more than 1,000 mOes in length. It is sometimes called ^^ The Lake 
Btate." 
---'^D, etc— The soil of the northern peninsula is rugged and poor, 
abounding in lofty forests ; that of the southern is generally fertile. 

The climate, though severe, is somewhat moderated by the prox- 
imity of the state to the lakes. Vegetation in the summer comes for- 
ward rapidly. The staple products are grain, hay, potatoes, wool, 
butter, cheese, maple-sugar, and live-stock. 

Wild rice grows plentifully in the north-west. Valuable salt beds 
are found in the Saginaw valley, and copper is obtained all along the 
southern shore of Lake Supwior ; especially on the Kewenaw Penin- 
sula, the mines of which are probably the richest in the world. 

Hatual Curiosities. — In Northern Michigan, the shores along Lake 
Superior are composed of sandstone rock, which in some places has 
been worn by the action of the wind and water into fancied resem- 
blances of ruined temples, casties^ &c. The most noted and beautiful 
specimens of this character are the '^ Pictured Bocks," situated about 
60 miles west of the Strait of St. Mary. These rocks extend nearly 
12 miles, and rise about 800 feet above the level of the lake. 

InlitMtaiitg, etc*— Michigan was first settied by the French, at De- 
troit, in 1670. It was ceded to Great Britain, with the other French 
possessions in Korth America in 1768 ; and in 1796, the English re- 
signed the post of Detroit to the United States. The leading indus- 
trial pursuit in the southern peninsula is agriculture; in the northern, 
mining. 

MaivfiMtUM aod Experts.— Michigan is eminentiy an agricultural 
state. Its manufactures are as yet comparatively limited, but are 
rapidly increasing. The extensive coast line and fine harbors of this 
state afford admirable facilities for commerce Yrith the adjoining states 
and British America. 

The chief exports are wheat and other grains, live-stock, wool, 
lumber, and copper. 
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Oties* — ^Lansing, the capital, adtnated on both banks of Grand River, 
is the centre of an active and increasing trade. The State House, a 
handsome edifice, is ntnated on an emineDce, 50 feet above the level 
of Grand River. 




DotMit, IfichifaD. 

Detroft, the commercial emporinm of the state, is situated on the 
west bank of Detroit River. This city is admirably situated for com* 
merce, in which it is extensively engaged. Large numbers of steam- 
packets, freighted with a variety of merchandise, and with hosts of 
emigrants from various nations, are constantly arriving. Among the 
public buildings may be mentioned the old State House, which com- 
mands a fine view of Lake St. Clair and the Canadian shore. 

MoKBOS, situated on both sides of Raisin River, is the principal 
market for the wheat produced in the vicinity. It is a place of con- 
inderable commercial importance. 

Adrian, on a branch of Raisin River, is the centre of an acti\e 
trade. The water-power here afi&)rded is used by various mills. 

Grand Rapids, situated on the rapids of Grand River, is one of 
the most important towns in Michigan, possessing great advantagoe 
for an extensive commerce, and a large inland trade, bemg the chief 
natural depAt of the country north. 
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Kalamazoo, on the left bank of Kalamazoo Biver, and Ann Ab- 
BOB, on the Huron River, are flourishing places. The State Univer- 
sity is located at the latter place. Jaokson is an important railroad 
centre. East Saginaw carries on a large trade with the lumber- 
region. 

LESSON L 

MAP STUDIES.— Omo. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns, c&. ; — I>e- 
Oance, Maumee City, Perrysburg, Toledo, Findlay, Kenton, Bucyrus^ 
TiflBn, Sandusky, Norwalk, Wooster, Mansfield, Cleveland, Hudsoiy 
Painesville, Ashtabula, Warren, Ravenna, Akron, Massillon, Millers- 
burg, Canton, Wellsville, Steubenville, Coshocton, Zanesville, Bridge- 
port, McConnellsville, Marietta, Belpre, Athens, Pomeroy, Gallipolis, 
Burlington, Ironton, Portsmouth, Chillicothe, Hillsboro, Cincinnati, 
Hamilton, Xenia, Dayton, Springfield, Eaton, Troy, Piqua, Green- 
ville, Sidney, Marion, Mount Vernon, Delaware, Newark, Coltjmbus, 
and Circleville. 

OHIO. 

Area in sq. miles, 89,964. Population, 2,665,260. Inhabitants to a sq. m., 61. Counties, 8& 

Geographical Podtioii, etc— This state extends northwardly from the 
Ohio Biver to Michigan and Lake Erie, and from Pennsylvania on the 
east to Indiana on the west. Its greatest length from N. to S. is about 
200 miles, and its extreme width a few miles more. 

Surface. — The central part of the state is a high table-land, about 
1,000 feet above the level of the sea. A slightly elevated ridge of 
highlands, north of the middle of the state, divides the waters flow- 
ing north into Lake Erie from those which flow southwardly to the 
Ohio. 

The surface in general is undulating, and agreeably diversified. 
There are no momitains in the state. 

Soil, 6tc«— Nine-tenths of the surface of the state is susceptible of 
cultivation, and nearly three-fourths exceedingly productive. In the 
north, the temperature is as rigorous as in the same latitude near the 
seaboard, but in the south it is much more mild. 

The staple products are grain, butter, cheese, wool, orchard pro- 
ducts, maple sugar, tobacco, and live-stock. This state ranks first in 
the Union in the amount of wool annually produced. Iron, coal, and 
petroleum are abundant in the south-eastern part of the state. 
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iBkaMUBts, etc.— This country remained in poesession of the Indians 
till five years after the Revolution, when General Putnam, with a 
company of New Englanders, made the first white settlement at 
Marietta. Agriculture is the leading industrial pursuit. ManufEusturos 
and commerce receive considerahle attention. 

■auDutwM and Exports^— The chief manufactures are those of 
woolen, iron and leather. The direct intercourse between Ohio and 
foreign countries is small, and is confined chiefly to a trade between 
the lake ports and Oanada. By far the greater portion of its exports 
are sent either to the seaboard at Philadelphia, New York, or Boston, 
or by way of the Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans. Among the 
exports we may mention flour, grain, wool, cheese, butter, pork and 
lard. 




Cities. — Columbus, the capital, is pleasantly situated on the left, oi 
east bank of the Scioto River. It is a place of considerable business, 
being surrounded by a rich and populous country. The State House, 
here located, is said to be one of the finest in the Union. 

Toledo, on the left bank of the Mamnee, 4 miles from its mouth, 
is noted for its fine harbor and the extent of its commerce. In ita 
uatural commercial advantages Toledo is not surpassed by any port on 
the great lakes. Sandusky, on Sandusky Bay, 8 miles from Lake 
Erie, is a city of considerable commercial importance. It is built on 
an inexhaustible bod of limestone, and is extensively engaged in the 
piaster and lime trade 
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CLEYELAi!n>, the great northern commercial emporium of Ohio, is 
sitnated on the south shore of Lake Erie, at the month of the Ouya- 
hoga River. It is 255 miles from Cincinnati, and abont 200 miles, by 
water, from Buffalo. Ghillioothe, noted for its beautiful situation, 
is the center of trade for the fertile valley of the Scioto. 

Mabietta, the oldest town in the state, is located on the Ohio, at 
the mouth of the Muskingum River. 

OiNoiNNATi, the great commercial metropolis of Ohio, often 
styled " the Queen of the West," is sitnated on the north side of the 
Ohio River. It is located in a beautiful valley, and is distmguished 
for the variety and importance of its manufactures, the extent of its 
commerce, and for its literary and benevolent institutions. Among 
the most prominent public buildings may be mentioned the Roman 
Oatholic Cathedral, the Observatory, the Hughes and Woodward ffigfa 
Sdhool Buildings, the Oustom House, and the new Court House. 

Vineyards are extensively onltivated in the vicinity of the city, 
and the wine produced is said to be equal to the wines of France. A 
short distance from the city are two beautiful villages, containing the 
country-seats of persons doing business in the city. 

Zanesvillb, situated on the east bank of Muskingum River, is a 
flourishing city. It possesses great manufacturing advantages in the 
abundance of water-power here afforded, and in the rich bitianinous 
ooal mines of the adjacent hills. Dayton, on the left bank of the 
Great Miami, is noted for the extent and variety of its manufactures. 

LESSON LL 

MAP STUDIES.— Kkntuckt. 

JState the situation of the following Cities wnd Tovms^ viz. : — ^Hen- 
derson, Owenboro, Hartford, Hawesville, Elizabethtown, Brandenburg, 
Louisville, Bedford, Shelbyville, Fbankfobt, Warsaw, Covington, 
Newport, Falmouth, Cynthiana, Flemingsburg, Maysville, Greenups- 
burg, Louisa, Piketon, Jackson, Barboursville, Williamsburg, Mount 
Vernon, Jamestown, Bcottsville, Bowling Green, Morgantown, Rus- 
sollviUe, ♦HopMnsville, Canton, Hickman, Columbus, Paducah, Smith- 
land, Litchfield, Greensburg, Stanford, Danville, Harrodsburg, Lexing- 
ton, Paris, and Irvine. 

KENTUCKY. 
Area in sq. milea, 87,68a Population, 1,821,011. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 81. OonnUes, 116. 

Geographical Position, etc— Kentucky lies north of Tennessee, and 
oouth of Ohio River, which separates it from the states of Hlinoia, 
* HopUnsvlUe 1b sitiuitod on Little River a braaeb of the Oomberland 
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(ndiaDa and Ohio. Tlie length of the state is abont 800, and its great- 
est breadth about 180 miles. 

SofMe«— The 8iirfiM)e in the eastern section is hilly and mountain- 
ous; in the west, it is generally leyel. 

Sell) ete« — The soil of the greater part of the state is celebrated for 
its fertility, and the dimatc is mild and salubrious. 

The staple products are Indian com, flax, hemp and tobacco. The 
other noted productions are wheat, rye, oats, wool, butter, bees'-waz 
and honey. In the amount of tobacco annually produced, this state 
ranks second only to Virginia, and in the production of hemp it stands 
first. 

Goal and iron are abundant, and salt and mineral springs are nu- 
merous ; of the latter, Harrodsburg Springs, 86 miles south of Frank- 
fort, are much celebrated. 

natural CvlMltleSt— Among the natural curiosities of Kentucky, 
the most noted is the Mammoth Oave. It is situated about 180 mOes 
Boath-weet of Lexington. This remarkable cave has been explored for 
a distanoe often miles. 

IniialbltsatB, etc.— This state, from 1776 to 1790, formed a part of 
Virginia. It was first explored by Oolonel Boone and his compeers in 
1769. The chief employment of the inhabitants is agriculture. 

Maaiflwturcs and Experto. — ^Kentucky is not extensively engaged in 
manufjEictures. Agriculture forms the leading pursuit. Oattie, horses, 
mules, and swine are raised in great numbers, and sent to the neigh 
boring states for sale; these, together with tobacco, cotton bagging, 
and hemp cordage, form the chief articles of export 

CIttes* — [FBAinE70BT, the capital, is situated on the right bank of the 
Kentucky, about 60 miles from its mouth. It is the centre of an 
active trade, which is facilitated by railroad and by the navigation of 
the river. 

LouisvnxE, situated on the rapids of the Ohio, is the largest city 
in the state. To obviate the bar to navigation caused by the ri^ids 
at tins place, a canal, abeut 2} miles in length, has been constructed, 
capable of accommodating the largest boats. 

OovmoTON, a flourishing city, is built on a beautiful plain, at the 
mouth of Licking River, directiy opposite OinolDnati, to which steam 
ferry-boats ply. 

Newport, situated on the Licking River opposite Covington, is an 
important and growing place. 
6* 
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Lexington, the oldest town in the state, is situated aboat 25 
miles south-east of Frankfort. About a mile and a half from the 
city is Ashland, memorable as having been the residence of Henry 
Olay. Lexington is distinguished for its literary and scientific 
institutions. 

LESSON LIL 
MAP STUDIES.— Trnnebseb. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Tovms^ vie. : — Dres- 
den, Paris, Oamden, Dover, Olarksville, Nashyillb, Gallatin, Lebanon. 
Carthage, Gainsboro, Morgan, Olinton, Taylorsville, Greenville, Knox- 
viUe, Kingston, Marysville, Athens, Chattanooga, Winchester, Shelby- 
ville, Lewisburg, Pulaski, Perryville, Savannah, Moscow, Memphis, 
Raleigh, Somerville, Fulton, Jackson, Trenton, Huntingdon, Yemon. 
Statesville, McMinnville, Murfreesboro, and Columbia. 

TENNESSEE. 
Area In sq. miles, 46,600. Popnlatlon, 1,258,620. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 28. GoontieB, 98. 

Geographleal Position, etc— Tennessee lies south of Kentucky, and 
north of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. It extends from the Al- 
leghany mountains on the east, to the IkCssisaippi on the west Its 
mean length is 400 miles, and its mean breadth about 100. 

Surface*— This state is divided into East Teimessee, which is moun- 
tainous, — ^Middle Tennessee, which is hilly, — and West Tennessee, 
which is, for the most part, leveL 

Soil, etc* — The soil is generally fertile, particularly in the middle 
and western sections of the state, and the climate is mild and genial. 
The winters are short, and the summers are free from the intense heat 
of the states bordering on the Gulf of Mexico. The staple products 
are Indian com, tobacco, and cotton. Grain, grass, and fruit are 
abundant. Immense numbers of swine and mules are raised in this 
state. The chief mineral resources are iron, copper, and coal. 

Inhabitants, etc — Tennessee was first settled by hardy pioneers, 
of English descent, who in the year 1765 emigrated into this region 
from North Carolina, of which colony it was then a part. Agriculture 
and the raising of cattle are the leading industrial pursuits. 

Mannfaetiireg and Exports. — ^Tennessee is not noted as a manufac- 
turing state. The exports are mainly live-stock, fruits, and the staple 
products of the state. 
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CItiM.— Nabutillb, the capital, is a handsome city, sitaated on the 
left bank of Omnberland Biver, about 200 miles above its entrance 
into the Ohio. The Onmberland is here crossed by a magnificent 
wire suspension bridge. Its railroad and river facilities render it the 
seat of an active trade. 

Memphis, built on a high bluff that overlooks the Mississippi, is the 
most important city on that river between St. Louis and New Orleans. 
Large quantities of cotton are annually shipped at this port. 

EJETOxviLLE, at the head of steamboat navigation, on the right 
bank of the Holston, is the most important place in East Tennessee. 

MuBFBBESBOBO Is located in a fertile plain, about 30 miles south- 
east of Nashyille. Chattanooga is ^ busy railroad center. 
. V^ 
LSSSOlNLIIL 

MAP STUDIES.^ARKANaAfi. 

State tlie situation of the following Cities and Towns, viz,:—- 
Fayetteville, Huntsville, Mt. Olive, Pocahontas, Batesville, EUzaboth, 
Mount Vembn, Helena, Pine BluffJ Arkansas Post, Napoleon, Co- 
lumbia, Monticello, Warren, El Dorado, Lewisville, Camden, Fulton, 
Arkadelphia, Booneville, Fort Smith, Van Buren, Clarksville, Clinton, 
Lewisburg, Little Book, and Hot Springs. 

ARKANSAS. 

Area in sq. miles, B2,19& Population, jl81,471. Inhabitants to a aq. mile, 9. Counties, 72. 

GeograpUcal PositlOD.— This state lies west of Missisdppi River, 
which separates it from Tennessee and Mississippi ; it extends from 
Missouri on the north, to Louisiana on the south, a distance of about 
240 miles. 

Surface* — The surface is low, level, and marshy in the east, for the 
distance of about 100 miles, undulating in the interior, and mountain- 
ous in the west. Li some parts there are extensive prairies, but much 
of the land is well wooded. 

Son, etc — On the margin of the rivers the soil is very fertile ; in 
other parts it is sterile. The climate is healthy and temperate in tlie 
west ; in the east and south it is moist and unhealthy. The staple 
productions are cotton, Indian com, and live-stock. The chief 
mineral resources are coal, iron, copper, lead, zinc, gypsum, manga- 
nese, and salt. Hot springs are numerous along the Washita River. 
Arkansas is still the abode of nnmerons wild animals, such as deer 
ftlks, bears, and wolves. 
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natural CirtwitteSt — About 60 miles soath-west of Little Bock aie 
the celebrated Hot Springs. These springs, about 100 in number, are 
much resorted to by invalids. The temperature of the waters varies 
from 185° to 160** of Fahrenheit. 

tabaUtanlB, etct — Arkansas was originally settled by the French, 
and formed a part of the tract purchased from the French in 1808, 
under the name of Louisiana. The present inhabitants are engaged 
chiefly in agricultural pursuits. 

fflansfiictires and Exportcu— This state is not extensively engaged iu 
manufactures. The staple products form the chief articles of export. 

(XtleSt — Ltttlb Bock, the capital, is situated on the south bank of 
the Arkansas, about 800 miles above its mouth. It is located on a 
rocky bluff about 150 feet above the river. Though a small place, 
yet it is the business dep6t of a wide extent of country. 

Helena, situated on the west bank of the Mississippi, carries on 
considerable trade with the northern section of the state. 

Van Bijben, situated on the north bank of the Arkansas, is the 
chief commercial city. 

Batesvuxb, on the left bank of White Biver, about 400 miles above 
its mouth, is tbe most important town in the north-east part of the 
state. 

LSaSONLIY. 
BfAP STUDIE&— Missouri. 

State the iiPuatian of the foUomng Cities and Towm^ viB.:— 
Oregon, Gallatin, Princeton, Monticello, Marion Oity, Hannibal, 
Louisiana, Shamrock, Danville, St Oharles, St. Louis, Herculaneum. 
St. Genevieve, Potosi, Fredericktown, Jackson, Oape Girardeau, New 
Madrid, Greenville, Van Buren, Bockbridge, Forsyth, Hartville, 
Springfield, Neosho, Greenfield, Osceola, Batesville, Olinton, Pleasant 
Hai, Lexington, Independence, Westport, Kansas Oity, Liberty, Platte 
Oity, Weston, De Witt, Keytesville, Glasgow, Franklin, Booneville, 
Fulton, Marion, Jeffeeson Oity, Hermann, Linn, Waynesville, Erie, 
and Warsaw. 

MISSOURI. 
Area in sq. miles, 66,860. Population, 1,721,206. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 26. Ck>untie8, 114 

fieograpUcal Posttlon, etc— This state borders on the west side of 
Mississippi Biver, between Iowa and Arkansas. Its greatest length 
from east to west is about 287 mUes, and its greatest breadth 280. 

Surface.— The surface, north of the Missouri, is mostly level or un- 
dulating, — sometimes rising into picturesque hills, then stretchiufj 
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away into a vast sea of prairies, aad here and there interspersed with 
beantifol shady groves. Sonth of the river the sorface is hilly and 
momitainonS) except in the south-east, where it is low and marshy. 

Sell, et€«— The soil is generally fertile, particularly along the mar- 
gin of the rivers. The dimate, l^ongh variahle, is healthy, and the 
smmners, are very warm. The staple productions are Indian com, 
wheat, hemp and tobacco. Frnits grow in great profusion. In the 
amount of hemp produced, this state is second only to Kentucky. 
£zcept on the prairies, the entire state is well timb^ed; the former 
supply excellent pasturage Ibr immense numbers of cattle. Missouri 
is rich in minerals, consisting chiefly of lead, iron, coal and copper. 

InhaMtaBts, etc.— Ifissouri was originally settled by the French, 
but the present inhabitants consist chiefly of emigrants from the other 
states in the Union, and their descendants. In 1808, at the purchase 
of Louimana, it came in possession of the United States. The leading 
industrial pursuit is agriculture. Mining is carried on to some extent. 

UaBifitftuM and Exports. — ^Manufactures are not extensive. Among 
the chief exports are live-stock, pork, flour, lead, and tobacco. 

dtiesr— Jefvebson Oitt, the capital, is located on the right bank 
of Missouri River, about 150 miles by water fh>m St Louis. 

Hannibal, on the west side of the Mississippi, 150 miles above 
St. Louis, is rapidly increasing in commercial importance. A riulroad 
connects it with St. Joseph, a flourishing place on the Missouri. 

St. Ohablbs is finely ntuated on the north bank of the Missouri, 
which is here crossed by ferry-boats. 

St. Louis, on the west bank of the Mississippi Biver, about 20 
miles below the mouth of the Missouri, and 1,200 miles from New 
Orleans, is the metropolis of Missouri, and the most populous city in 
the Western States. It contains many costly public edifloes. Ex- 
tending along the river for about seven miles, it presents an imposing 
appearance when approached by water. 

St. Genbvibvb, situated on the Mississippi about 60 miles below 
St. Louis, is the shipping-port for the products of the iron-works at 
Iron Mountain. Large quantities of copper, lead, and white sand, 
are exported from this place ; the last article is extensively used in 
the glass-works of Pittsburgh and Boston. 

Kansas Oitt, at the junction of the Kansas Biver and the Mis- 
souri, is the terminus of three important railroads, and has increased 
in population and commercial importance with wonderful rapidity. 
The neighboring city of Independence, about five miles south of the 
Missouri River, is a place of considerable trade. 
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LEEBOK LV. 

MAP STUDIES— Iowa. 

Stale the ntuation of the following Citiea and Toma^vk.: — 
liansing, GamaviUe, Dubuque, Belleyne, Lyons, Oedar Rapids, De 
"Witt, Davenport, Muscatine, Iowa City, Mt. Pleasant, Burlington, 
Fort Madison, Keokuk, Keosanqna, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, 
Knoxville, New Buda, Austin, Council Bluffs, Sionx Oity, Boone»- 
boro, Des Moines, Newton, Marengo, and Oedar Falls. 

IOWA. 

Area In sq. miles, 65,045. Population, 1,191,792. Inhabitants to a sq. m., 22. Comities, 100. 

GeognpUeal Posllion, etc— Iowa lies north of Missouri, between 
the Mississippi and Missouri Eivers. It extends about 800 miles from 
east to west, and from north to south about 200 miles. 

Svrfiice* — The general surface is that of a high-rolling prairie, there 
being nothing in the limits of the state which approaches a mountain 
in elevation. A tract of table-land extends through a considerable 
part of the state, dividing the waters which flow into the Mississippi 
from those which flow into the Missouri. The banks of the streams 
are generally skirted with wood. 

Solly etc — The soil is exceedingly fertile and easily cultivated, ex- 
cept in the north-east, where it is rugged and rocky. The climate is 
. temperate and healthful. 

The staple products are Indian corn, wheat and live-stock. The 
lead mines in the vicinity of Dubuque are among the richest in the 
United States. Ooal is abundant; iron ore and copper have been 
found in considerable quantities. 

InhaUtants, etc* — Iowa was settled by the French, and originally 
formed a part of the Louisiana purchase. The present inhabitants 
mainly consist of emigrants from the other states in the Union, and 
from Europe. Agriculture is the leading pursuit. Much attention Is 
paid to the production of wool and the raising of swine for market. 

fflanifaetiireg and Exports. — Iowa is not yet extensively engaged in 
manufactures, though she possesses the two great elements for manu- 
facturing industry, viz. — plenty of coal and an abundance of water 
power. The chief exports are grain, flour, lead, and pork. 

Cities.— Des Moines, pleasantly situated on a river of the same 
name, is the capital of the state. Iowa City stands on the left bank 
of the Iowa River, which is navigable by steamboats to this place, a 
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distance of aboat 80 miles. Dubuque, on the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, abont 450 miles above St. Loais, was the earliest settlement 
in the state ; it is now one of the largest cities, and the great depot 
of the mineral region of Iowa. Dayshpobt and Bublikoton, lower 
down the same river, are places of extensive trade ; the former is 
the most popnlons city in the state. Kbokux lies at the foot of what 
are called the lower rapids of the Mississippi, immediately above the 
month of the Des Moines. Steam-packets ply daily between this 
place and St. Louis, which is abont 200 miles distant. 

LESSON LVI. 
MAP STin>IES.-H-lLLiN0i8. 

Describe the following Cities and Towns, viz. /—Savannah, Galena, 
Freeport, Dixon, Rockford, Belvidere, Waukegan, Aurora, Chicago, 
Joliet, Morris, Kankakee City, Danville, Paris, Newton, Lawrenco- 
ville, Mt. Oarmel, Shawneetown, Elizabeth town, Cairo, Benton, 
Kaskaskia, Centralia, Belleville, East St. Louis, Alton, Grafton, 
Carlinville, Winchester, Jacksonville, Naples, Quincy, Warsaw, 
Nauvoo, Oquawka, New Boston, Rock Island, Fulton, Ottawa, La 
Salle, Peru, Lacon, Pontiac, Bloomington, Peoria, Lewiston, Havana, 
Spbinofield, Decatur, Shelbyville, and Vandalia. 

ILLINOIS. * 

Area In sq. miles, 6B,410. Popolatton, 2,639,891. Inhabitants to a sq.m., 48. Counties, 109. 

GeognpUcal PosUioii} etc. — ^This state lies south of Wisconsin, west 
of Indiana, and east of Mississippi River, which separates it from Iowa 
and Missouri. Its extreme length is abont 880 mUes and its average 
breadth 140. 

Sarfoce. — By far the greater part of the state is a table-land from 
800 to 800 feet above the level of the Gulf of Mexico, sloping toward 
the south, as the course of the rivers indicates. There are no moun- 
tains, and the surface abounds in large and fertile prairies, which arc 
iiere and there skirted with wood. These prairies are not generally 
flat, but gently undulating, and not unfrequently decked with a great 
variety of beautiful wild flowers of almost every hue. 

Solly etc — ^The soil is, for the most part, fertile ; the climate i& 
healthy and milder than in the Atlantic States lying in the same lati- 
tude. The great staple products of this State are Indian com, 
wheat, oats, hay, butter, cheese, and potatoes. It ranks first in the 
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Union, in the amonnt of com and wheat annnally produced. Berries 
and tahle-fraits are abundant. 

Lead and coal are the chief minerals, and iron-ore ia found in 
many localities. Salt springs, from which large qnantitieR of salt are 
manufactured^ exist in the aonthem part of the state. 

iBhaMtaBts, etc.— This state was settled by the French. At the 
close of the war which gave to Great Britain the Proyince of Oanada, 
Illinois was ceded by France to the English ; and at the close of the 
war of the Bevolution, it came, with all the territory east of the Mis- 
sissippi, in possession of the United States. Agriculture forms the 
chief employment of the present population. 

MaiiBftctires and Eiptrtb— Illinois is not noted as a manufacturing 
state. Agriculture is the leading pursuit, and the capabilities of the 
state in this respect are unsurpassed by any other state in the Union. 
Lead forms an important article of export. 

dttcs. — SpsmoFiELD, the capital, is located near the central part of 
the state, on the border of a large and beautifid prairie, about three 
miles south of the Sangamon, and 280 miles south-west of Ohicago. 

Galena, situated. on Fevre River, about six miles above its en- 
trance into the Mississippi, is the metropolis of the lead region. 

OmoAGO, the most populous and oommerdal city in the state, lies 
on the sontji-west shore of Lake Michigan on both sides of Ohicago 
River. It has grown with unexampled rapidity, is the greatest in- 
terior grain market in the world, and as a lumber market, as well as 
in beef-packing and pork-packing, stands foremost among the cities 
of the United States. It is a great railroad centre, and communicates 
by steamers with the various lake-ports. 

Alton and Quinoy, on the left bank of the Mississippi, Psobia, 
on the Illinois River, Bloomington, and Atjboba, are important com- 
mercial cities. 

LESSON LVIL 
MAP STUDIES.— Indiana. 
Describe the situation of thefolhmng Cities and Towm^ me. ;— 
Michigan City, La Porte, South Bend, lima, Warsaw, Fort Wayne, 
Marion, Muncie, Winchester, New Castle, Richmond, Ruahvillo, 
Brookville, Lawrenceburg, Vevay, Madison, Brownstown, Salem, Jef- 
fersonville. New All^any, Oannelton, Evansville, Princeton, Washing- 
ton, Yincennes, Bloomington, Spencer, Martinsville, Terre Haute, 
Green Oastle, Rockville, Orawfordsville, Covington, La Fayette, Monti 
cello, Logansport, Pern, Indianapolis, Shelbyville, and Franklin. 
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INDIANA. 

Area in Bq.mil(», 88,800. Population, 1,680,887. InhabltaiitB to a tq. m., 60. Conntlea, 92. 

fietgnplilcal PMltfon, etc—This state lies between Ohio on the 
east, and Illinois on the west ; and extends from Lake Michigan and 
Michigan State, on the north, to the Ohio River. Its greatest length 
is about 875 miles, and its width about 140. 

SurftM.— There are no mountains in the state. The southern part, 
along and near the Ohio, is hiUj ; and in the south-west, it is some- 
what rocky and broken. The remainder of the state is generally 
level, interspersed here and there with extensive prairies and rich 
bottom-lands, thickly studded with forests. The general inclination of 
the surface is toward the Ohio. 

Son, 6tc«— The soil, for the most part, is fertile, and the climate is 
similar to that of Illinois. Indian com is the staple product; in this, 
Indiana ranks second in the Union. The other leading products are 
wheat, oats, potatoes, fruits, butter, live-stock, wool and maple-sugar. 
Of minerals, coal and iron-ore are the most important. 

InhaUtaBtB, etc*— This state was sotUed by the French. In 1800, 
It, together with the present state of Illinois, was erected into the 
Territory of Indiana ; and, sixteen years after, was admitted into the 
Union as an independent state. 

Agriculture forms the chief employment. In the south-eastern 
part of the state, the vine is successfully cultivated by Swiss settlers 
and their descendants. 

MaEifactfS and fiiperts. — ^Though this state possesses ample watei 
power, yet it is not, as yet, engaged in manufactures to any very 
great extent. Indiana carries on an active lake and river trade. The 
leading articles of export are live-stock, pork, beef, lard, Indian com, 
wheats and wool. 

Cities* — ^Indianapolis, the capital, is situated on the West Fork of 
the White Biver. Being the terminus of several railroads, it is a 
very busy and important city. Evansville, on the Ohio, is the 
principal shipping-point for the grain and pork of south-western In- 
diana. FoBT Watke, at the junction of the St. Joseph's and St. 
Mary's Bivers, is the business-depot of a highly fertile district. 

Madison, on the north bank of the Ohio, about 90 miles below 
Cincinnati, is noted for its extensive establishments for packing pork. 

New Albany lies on the right bank of the Ohio, two miles be- 
low the falls. Steamboat-building is here extensively carried on. 
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La Fayettb, situated on the left bank of the Wabash, at the head 
of steamboat navigation, is the principal grain-market in the state. 

MAP STUDIES.— Minnesota. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns^ viz. : — 
St. Vincent, Buchanan, Du Luth, Geneva, Stillwater, St. Anthony, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Hastings, Red Wing, Wabashaw, Minnesota 
City, Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, Faribault, St. Peter, Mankato, 
Blue Earth, Breckinridge, and St. Oloud. 

MINNESOTA. 

Area In sq. miles, 88,681. Population, 480,70& Inhabitanta to a sq. mile, 5. Ckrantiea, Tf. 

fieogrtplileal Position.— !&Gnnesota lies west of Wisconsin, and ex- 
tends from Iowa to British America. 

Snrfkee. — ^Though there are no mountains in the state, yet it is the 
most elevated tract between the Gulf of Mexico and Hudson Bay. 
The surface is mostly covered with prairies, interspersed with nu- 
merous streams and lakes. Parts of the state are densely timbered. 

SoO, etc — ^The soil in the river valleys is excellent, and the climate, 
though somewhat severe in winter, is remarkably healthy. The chief 
productions are com, wheat, oats, and potatoes. There is but little 
mineral wealth in the state. 

Natoral Cwlosltlegr— The Falls of St Anthony, on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi, are an object of great interest to travelers. The perpendic- 
ular pitch of these falls is 17 feet ; but, including the rapids above 
and below, the entire descent in a mile is estimated at 65 feet. An 
island, at the brow of the precipice, divides the current into two parts. 

Inhabitants, etc. — This state is being rapidly settled by emigrants 
from the older portions of the Union and various other parts of the 
world. The leading pursuits are agriculture and lumbering. 

Haniftctires and Exports. — ^Manufactures are comparatively limited, 
but increasing. The exports are confined to agricultural products. 
^>v^ Cities. — St. Pattl, the capital of the state, an enterprising and busy 
place, is situated at the head of steamboat navigation on the Missis- 
sippi, about 2,000 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, and nine miles by 
land below the Falls of St. Anthony. Minneapolis, situated at the 
falls, and Winona, an important shipping-point lower down the 
Mississippi, are rapidly increasing in wealth and population. 
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LESSON LVm. 
MAP STUDIES.— Kansas.* 
State the Httiation of the following Citiea and Townt^ vie, : — 
Marysville, Atchison, Kickapoo, Leavenworth, Topeka, Lecompton, 
Lawrence, Olathe, Council Grove, Ossawottomie, Fort Scott, Hnm- 
boldt, Neosho Falls, Le Roy, Emporia, Cottonwood Falls, Fort Lar- 
ned, Fort Atkinson, Sheridan, Coyote, Fort Barker, Salina, Junction 
City, Fort Kiley, Manhattan, and Ashland. 

KANSAS. 
Area In sq. mfles, 81,818. Population, 864,899. Inhabitants to a sq. m., 4. Ck>iintlea, 106. 

GeognpUeal Podtton. — ^This state lies between parallels 87* and 40* 
N. lat., and extends from Missouri to Colorado. 

Sirfkeet — ^Kansas, for the most part, consists of rolling prairie; 
there are no mountains in the state. 

S«il, etc. — ^Kansas is one of the finest grazing states in the West. 
There are some sandy plains, hut most of the state is unsurpassed in 
fertility, particularly the valleys of the Missouri and the Kansas. The 
climate is mild ; the winters are short, and but little snow falls. The 
great staple is Indian com. Gypsum and coal are abundant. 

InliaMtaiitB. — The eastern part has been rapidly settled by emi- 
grants from the older states, and the population is still increasing very 
fast. In the western part of the state there are several Indian tribes. 
Agriculture is the chief pursuit. 

IbHifiietiires and Exports. — ^Manufactures are as yet limited. The 
principal exports are agricultural products.^ 

Cttles. — Topeka, the capital, is on the right bank of the Kansas 
River. Leavenwobth and Atchison, on the Missouri, and Lawbenoe, 
on the Kansas, are important business centres. Leavenworth is the 
metropolis of the state. Manhattan, on the left bank of the Kansas, 
is the seat of the State Agricultural College. 

MAP STUDIES.— Nebraska.* 
State the situation of the following Cities and Towns^ viz, : — 
Niobrara, Dakota, Decatur, De Soto, Omaha, Bellevue, Lincoln, 
Nebraska City, Brownsville, Nemaha City, Keamej City, Cottonwood 
Springs, and Columbus. 

* For the Hap Stadles on Kansas, Nebraska, California, Oregon, and Nevada, see Map 
j{ the irnited States, 
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NEBBASKA. 

Area in sq. miles, T6,996, Popnktloii, 128,098. InlutUtants to a sq. mile, 1. Oonntlee, ei . 

deogn^liical FMltlo]i.~ThiB state lies between parallels 40^ and 48** 
K. lat., and extends from the Missonri Biver westward to Colorado 
and Wyoming. 

Suface. — There are no mountains in ITebraska. The snrfaoe is 
little else than one vast rolling prairie, here and there diversified by 
a pictoresqne stream, and affording an inexhanstible supply of pas- 
turage. 

Sell) etc. — The soil in the eastern part of the state is deep and very 
fertile ; the western section is, for the most part, nnproductive. The 
climate is milder than that of the Eastern States situated in the same 
latitude. The leading productions are Indian com, wheat, and other 
cereals. Iron and limestone are abxmdant. Vast beds of coal have 
been discovered in the southern and middle portions of the state. 
Salt-springs are numerous in the south-eastern part. 

InhaUtnts. — ^The population is rapidly increasing by immigration, 
to which the Pacific Bailroad, which traverses the state, has g^ven a 
great impetus. The chief industrial pursuits are agriculture and the 
raising of cattle. Hunting and trapping furnish employment to many. 

Manifactues, etc. — ^Manufactures, in Nebraska, as in all the newly 
settled states, have not, as yet, received much attention. This state, 
like Kansas, holds an important position as the thoroughfare of a large 
western emigration. 

CitlcS) etc. — LnrcoLN, on the right bank of Saline Creek, in the 
south-eastern part of the state, is the capital. Omaha, the metropolis 
of the state, and the eastern terminus of the great Union Pacific Rail- 
road, is pleasantly situated on the Missouri Biver. Nebraska Citt, 
on the same river, is largely engaged in transporting freight to the 
territories. 

LESSON LIX. 

MAP STUDIES.— California. 

State the Htuation of the following Cities and Tovms, viz. : — 
Humboldt City, Klamath, Yreka, Shasta, Yuba City, Marysville, 
Auburn, Placerville, Sonora, Mariposa, San Diego, Los Angeles, Santa 
Barbara, Monterey, San Jos6, San Francisco, Oakland, Yall^o, Beni 
cia, Sonoma, Placer City, Saobambnto, and Stockton. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Aim In sq.mikB, 188,981. Population, 690^7. InhabltantA toaBq.m0e,8. Countiefi,60. 

fietgraplikal PwtttM, etc — ^This state lies south of Oregon, and 
extends westward from Nevada and Arizona to the Pacific. Its great- 
est length is about 700 miles, and its greatest breadth abont 880. 

Sirfaee. — ^A large portion of the state is traversed by momitain- 
ranges. The great vaUey of the Sacramento and San Joaquin extends 
from north to south about 600 miles, with an average breadth of about 
60 miles. This valley is bounded on the east by the Sierra Nevada, 
and on the west by the Coast Bangs of mountains. On the western 
slope of the former are the principal gold-mines of Oalifomia. 

S«U, etc. — ^The soil in the valleys is exceedingly fertile. The cli- 
mate is noted for its periodicsl changes, and the year is divided about 
equally into two seasons — ^the wet and the dry. 

Among the chief agricultural products are wheat, barley, potatoes, 
and fruits. Garden vegetables grow to a remarkable size. Grapes 
are largely cultivated, and excellent wine is made. Fish are fine and 
plentiftiL In the abundance of its minerals, particularly gold, Oali- 
fomia takes the lead of all the other states. Tlie quicksilver-mine of 
New Almaden, about 18 miles south of San Jos6, is the richest in 
the world. Valuable deposits of tin, iron, copper, coal, and silver, 
have also been found. 

Vatntl CulodtlM. — Among the most remarkable curiosities are 
tl^e hot sulphur springs about 90 miles north of Benicia. They are 
from 1 foot to 9 feet in diameter, and constantly ^ect boiling water 
to a height of 10 or 15 feet. The Falls of the Yosemite are, as far 
as height is concerned, the greatest cataract in the world. 

InhaBltantSy etc. — Oaliforhia was first colonized by the Spanish. 
In 1 822, it became a province of the Bepublic of Mexico ; and, in 1848, 
Mexico ceded it to the United States. The present inhabitants con- 
cast chiefiy of emigrants from other parts of the Union and from the 
Old World, including 50,000 Ohinese. Mining is the leading pursuit. 

An extensive trade is carried on, not only with the Atlantic States, 
by way of Panama and the Pacific Bailroad, but also with the Old 
World by means of steamers that ply between San Francisco and the 
ports of China and Japan. 

HanufactuM and Exports.— Manufactures are rapidly multiplying. 
The leading exports are gold, wheat, wool, wine, and quicksilver. 
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atles.— Saobamxkto, the capital, on the left bank of the Sacra- 
mento Biver, carries on an active trade. 

San Fbanoisoo, the great commercial metropolis of the Pacific 
coast, lies on the west side of San Francisco Baj. The entrance to 
this city from the ocean is through a strait, about one mile in width 
and four miles long, called the " Gk)lden Gate." 

Mabybthus, at the junction of the Yuba and Feather Rivers, and 
Stockton, the fourth city of the state in size, are respectively the 
centres of trade for the northern and the southern mining districts. 
Bbnioia, on Karquenas' Strait, contains an arsenal, a navy-yard, and 
large docks for the repairing of steamers. 

LESSON LX. 
MAP STUDIES.— Obegom. 
State the ntuation of the followmg Citiet and Tovfns, viz, : — 
Astoria, Portland, Oregon City, Dayton, Salem, Dalles, Umatilla, 
Meacham, Union Town, Oafion City, Jacksonville, Ellensburg, Port 
Orford, Boseburg, Elkton, Umpqua, Eugene Oity, Oorvallis, and 
Marysville. 

OREGON. 
Area in 8q. milea, 96,274. Population, 90,028. Gonntiea, 93. 

Geographical Podtton. — Oregon lies north of California and Nevada, 
and extends westward from Idaho to the Pacific Ocean. 

Suface. — ^Much of the state is mountainous, but fertile valleys 
abound. Three mountain-ranges diversify the surface. 

Sou, etc. — The soil, except in the eastern portions, is fertile. The 
climate is mild for the latitude. Wheat, orchard-fruits, hay, and 
potatoes, are the staples. Oregon is noted for forests of gigantic pine 
and fir trees. Gold and coal have been found in various localities. 
Salmon abound in the Columbia River. 

Inhabitants, etc. — The inhabitants consist chiefiy of emigrants from 
other parts of the Union, engaged in agriculture and lumbering. 

Manniketuos and Exports.— Manufactures are limited. The leading 
exports are lumber, orchard-fruits, live-stock, and fiour. 

Cities, t^, — Salem, the capital, — ^Pobtlaih), the metropolis and 
chief commercial town, — and Obegon City, a fiourishing place pos- 
sessing excellent manufacturing facilities, — are all situated on the Wil* 
lamette Biver. Dalles, on the Columbia, has large woolen millsi 
and is the seat of an active trade. 
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MAP STUDIES.— Nbyada. 
State the ntuation of the following Citiee and Towns^ vie, : — 
Genoa, Oabson City, Washoe, Gold Hill, Yirginia, Dayton, Wads- 
worth, Humboldt City, Star City, UnionviUe, Anstm, JacobsviUe, 
Belmont, Oallville, and Aurora. 

NEVADA. 
Area in 8q. miles, 118,090. FopuktioD, 48,491. CoimtleB,ltt. 

€eagnipMcal PwlflOD. — ^THis state is situated south of Oregon and 
Idaho, between Utah on the east and GalifomiA on the west 

Suface. — ^The surface is chiefly an elevated table-land, from four 
to five thousand feet ab^e the level of the sea. Nevada forms the 
western part of "the Qreat Basin, '^ the rivers of which, instead of 
finding their way to the ocean, are either lost in the sand or empty 
into lakes that have no visible outlet, their surplus waters being dis- 
charged by evaporation. 

Soil, ete. — The soil is fertile only in the valleys. Timber is scarce, 
and there are no large rivers. The climate is pleasant ; the atmos- 
phere is pure, dry, and healthy, Nevada is noted for its rich silver- 
mines, which form the chief source of wealth. Gold, coal, iron, and 
salt, also abound. 

InhabltaitSi etc.— The inhabitants are chiefly emigrants from the 
older states. Mining forms the leading pursuit; agriculture and 
stock-rising also receive attention. There are few manufactures; 
the leading export is silver. 

Important Places. — Gabson Oitt, near Oarson Biver, is the capital. 
YiROiNiA, the commercial metropolis, is an important depot of supplies 
for the mining regions. Jaoobstillb and Austin, near the Beese Biver, 
Htimboldt Oity, on a branch of the Humboldt Biver, and especially 
Gold Hill, a few miles from the capital, are rapidly growing, being 
located in the vicinity of rich mining districts. 

LESSON LXI. 
MAP STUDIES.— Systematically Arpanoed. 

THESOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES 
PAET I. 

Describe the following Capes, vie. : — Gharles, Henry, Hatteraa, 
Lookout, Fear, Bomain, Canaveral, Florida, Sable, Boman, St. Bias, 
Conception (see Map of U, 8.% Mendocino, and Foulweather. 
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Describe the following Mountain Banges, viz. : — Bine Ridge, Alle- 
ghany, Oumberland, Ozark, *SieiTa Nevada, *0oa8t, *Oascade, *Blae. 
— (Peaks) *Sliasta, ♦Diablo, *Whitiiey, and San Bernardino. 

Describe the following ChiJfe and Bwye^ f>iz, : — ^Kewenaw, Green, 
Saginaw, — Chesapeake, Baleigh, Onslow, Long, — Ohathain, Tampa, 
Wakasassa, Appalachee, St. Joseph's, Pensacola, Mobile, Black, Bar- 
ataria, Timbalier, Atchafalaya, Vermillion, Galveston, ^Matagorda, 
♦Corpus Christi, — ^♦Monterey, and ♦San Francisco. 

Describe the following LakeSy viz, ;— Superior, Michigan, "Winne- 
bago, Huron, St. Clair, Erie, Monroe, George, Pontchartrain, Borgne, 
Itasca, Pepin, Traverse, Shetek, Spirit, Calcasieu, Okeechobee, 
♦Mono, ♦Owens, ♦Kern, ♦Tnlare, ♦Klamath, ♦Pyramid, ♦Humboldt. 

Describe the following Eivers, viz, : — ^R^iny Lake, Pigeon, St. 
Louis, Montreal, Ontonagon, St. Mary's, Menomonee, Fox, St. Joseph's, 
Kalamazoo, Grand, Maskegon, Manistee, Thunder Bay, Au Sable, 
Saginaw, Flint, Shiawassee, Tittibawassee, — St. Clair, Detroit, Huron, 
Raisin, Maumee, St. Mary's, St. Joseph's, Auglaize,— Sandusky, Cuy 
ahoga, tChoptank, tNanticoke, tPatapsco, tSevem, tPatuxent, and 
tMonooacy. 

PAST n. 

Describe the following Rivers^ viz, : — ^Potomac, Shenandoah, North 
Fork, — ^Rappahannock, James, Appomattox, — Chowan, Nottoway, 
Meherrin, — ^Roanoke, Staunton, Dan, — Tar, Neuse, Cape Fear, Haw, 
Deep, — Great Pedee, Santee, Wateree, Congaree, Broad, Saluda,— 
Edisto, K Edisto, S. Edisto, — Savannah, Ogeechee, Altamaha, Oconee, 
Oomulgee, — Santilla, St. Mary's, St. John's, Withlacoochee, Suwanee, 
Allapahaw, — ^Appalachicola, Flint, Chattahoochee, Choctawliatohee, 
YeUow Water, Black "Water, Escambia, Conecuh, Perdido, Mobile, 
Alabama, Tallapoosa, Coosa, Oostanaula, Etowah, Tombigby, Black 
"Warrior, Mulberry Fork, Locust Fork, — ^Pascagoula, Chickasaw, 
Leafi — ^Pearl. 

PABT ni. 
Describe the following Rivers^ viz. : — ^Mississippi, St. Croix, Chip- 
pewa, Clearwater, Black, Wisconsin, Rock, Illinois, Des Plames, Kan- 
kakee, Iroquois, Sangamon, Fox, Spoon,— Kaskaskia, Big Muddy, Ohio, 
Monongahela, Alleghany, Muskingum, Hocking, Scioto, Little Miami, 
Miami, Wabash, White, West Fork, East Fork, Tippecanoe, Little 

* See Map of the United States. t See Maryland on Map (»f the Midflle States. 
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Kaaawha, Great Kanawha, Gaoley, Elk, Gnjandotte, Big Sandj, 
Licking, Eentnokj, North Fork, South Fork, Salt, Green, Comber- 
land, Tennessee, Dnok, Forked Deer, Wolf, Yazoo, Yallabosha, Talla- 
hatchie, Sunflower, Amite, Minnesota, Upper Iowa, Turkey, Iowa, 
Red Cedar, Shell Rock, Skunk, Des Moines. 

PABT IV. 

Describe the following RvoerSy viz. : — ^*Mi880uri, Big Sioux, Little 
Sioux, Nishnabatona, Grand, East Fork, West Fork, Locust Creek, 
Chariton, *Niobrara, ♦Platte, ♦North Fork, *South Fork, ♦Kansas, 
♦Republican Fork, ♦Solomon's Fork, ♦Smoky HiU Fork, Osage, Sac, 
Gasconade, St. Francis, White, Big Black, Current, Little Red, ♦Ar- 
kansas, Washita, Bayou Boeuf, ♦Red, — ^Bayou LaFourche, Atchafalaya, 
Calcasieu, Sabine, ♦Neches, ♦Trinity, ♦Brazos, ♦Colorado, ♦Guadalupe, 
♦Nueces, ♦Rio Grande, ♦Pecos, — ^♦Sacramento, ♦Feather, ♦Yuba, ♦San 
Joaquin, ♦Klamath, — ^♦Columbia, ♦John Day's, ♦Fall, ♦Willamette, 
♦Malheur, — and ♦Humboldt. 

TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES.* 
PART I. 

Bound the following Territories : — ^Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
Dakota, Indian, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Wyoming. 

Describe the following Gapes : — ^Disappointment and Flattery. 

Describe the following Mountain Rofnges : — ^Bitter Root, Salmon 
River, Rocky, Wind River, Black Hills, Sierra de San Juan, Sierra 
Madre, Mogollon, Pahranagat, and Humboldt River. — (Peaks) Baker, 
Rainier, St. Helen's, Three Tetons, Three Buttes, Pilot Peak, Fre- 
mont's, Big Horn, Long's Peak, Pike's Peak, Spanish Peaks. 

Describe the following Xa*« /—Chelan, Pend d'Oreille, Flathead, 
Mini Wakau, Great Salt, Utah, Nicollet, and Preuss. 

Describe the following Rivers: — Jefferson, Madison, Gallatin, 
Marias, Milk, Yellow Stone, Big Horn, Tongue, Powder, Little Mis- 
souri, Big Cheyenne, Mankizitah, Cimarron, Red Fork of Arkansas, 
Canadian, False Washita, Colorado, Green, Grand, St. John's, Little 
Colorado, Gila, Bonito, San Pedro, Salt, San Francisco, Santa Cruz, 
Virgen, Bitter Root, Spokane, Lewis, Palouse, Koosk ooskie, Salmon, 
Owyhee, — ^Humboldt, Bear, Jordan, and Nicollet. 

* See Map uf the United States. 
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PAST n. 

State the situation of tTie following places: — Whatcom, Pinckney, 
Walla Walla, Wallula, Vancouver, Pacific Oity, Olaqnato, Montesano, 
Oltmpia, Oakland, Steilacoom, Seattle, Port Madison, Port Town- 
send, Port Angelos,— Lewiston, Elk Oity, Florence, Millersbnrg, Fort 
Hall, Soda Spring, Oity of Rocks, Silver Oity, Rnby Oity, Owyhee, 
BoisB Oity, Idaho Oity. 

Fort Benton, Fort Union, Virginia, Nevada, Bannock Oity, La- 
barge, Bozeman, Frenchtown, Helena, Gallatin, — Fort Mandan, 
Medary, Flandreau, Sioux Falls Oity, Vermillion, Yankton, Bon- 
homme, Fort Randall, Fort Pierre, — Tah-le-quah. 

Taos, La Joya, Santa Ffi, Fort Union, Vegas, San Miguel, Fort 
Stanton, Dona Anna, Mesilla, Fort Thorn, Fort Oraig, Socorro, Valen- 
cia, Albuquerque, — ^Tubac, Tucson, Gila Oity, Arizona, Oastle Dome 
Oity, La Paz, Mohave Oity, Prescott, — ^Brigham Oity, Ogden Oity, 
Farmington, Fort Bridger, Salt Lake Oity, Heber, Provo Oity, 
Xephi, Manti, Fillmore Oity, Washington, Parowau, Stockton. 

Fort Laramie, Oheyennb Oity, Laramie, — Grand Oity, Oentral 
Oity, Empire Oity, Golden Oity, Black Hawk Point, Denveb, Jules- 
burg, Fort Lyon, Pueblo, Oanon Oity, Oolorado Springs. 

LESSON LXn. 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

Area in sq. mileSi 09,994. Fopolatioii, 28,955. CoimtieB, 28. 

Geograplilcal Posltieiif — Washington lies between British America 
and Oregon, and extends from Idaho to the Pacific Ocean. 

gnrface, — ^Much of the surface is mountainous. The territory is 
crossed by the Ooast and the Oascade Range ; several peaks of the 
latter are covered with perpetual snow. 

Soil, etCf — ^Most of the region east of the Oascade Mountains is 
sterile and nearly destitute* of wood ; but west of this range the soil 
is fertile, and forests of gigantic firs, spruces, and cedars, abound; 
The climate is remarkably mild for so high a latitude. N'owhere are 
fish more plentiAil. Gold and coal have been found in some localitiiBs. 

InliaMtuits, etc. — ^The population of Washington and the other 
territories consists mainly of emigrants from the states, who are 
rapidly increasing in number, and native Indians, who are fast di- 
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mmishing. Manofactares, as in all newly-settled regions, are limited. 
Lumber is the leading article of export from Washington. 

iBportant PImm. — Olympia, the capital, stands at the head of Paget 
Sound. Stbilaooom and Yakooitysb are important places. Walla 
Walla, a few miles east of the Oolnmbia River, is the depot for ex- 
tensive mining regions. 

IDAHO TERRITORY. 

Area in Bq. mileSi 8d,294. Fopolatioii, 14,999. CoontieB, U. 

Geegraplikal PasiUon. — Idaho lies east of Washington Territory and 
Oregon, and west of Montana and Wyoming. 

Swrfiice, etc — ^The surface is mountainous. The Bitter Boot and 
Rocky Mountains form the eastern boundary. The valleys are fertile 
and well watered. Many thousands of acres are covered with '^ bunch- 
grass,'' affording excellent pasturage. Gold and silver are found in 
abundance ; mining operations are carried on in various parts. 

Impartaat PliMS* — ^Boisi Orrr, on a river of the same name, is the 
capital. Among the principal places are Idaho City, Owyhee, Lew- 
iSTON, and Flobenoe, which carry on an active trade with the mining 
districts. V.K/ 

MONfilJiA TERRITORY. 
Area in sq. mlks, 148,770. Population, SO^MS^ ConntiM, 11. 

ClMgnqiUeal Pwltionr— Montana lies between Dakota on the east 
and Idaho on the west, and extends from British America to Wyoming. 

Sirfiice, etc. — The surface is generally mountainous. Along the 
streams that form the Missouri, the country is an undulating prairie. 
The climate is mild for the latitude. The soil in the south, along the 
river valleys, is productive. The streams are fringed with forests of 
fir, pine, and cedar. The chief minerals thus far discovered are gold 
and silver. The Great Falls of the Missouri, which belong to this 
territory, are the grandest in N. America, except the Falls of Niagara. 

Inportant PImcs^ — Helena, an enterprising place lying in a pass of 
the Rocky Mountains, is the capital and largest town. Yiboinia, 
formerly the capital, is an important mining towD. Bannook City, 
situated near the source of the Jefferson Kiver, is noted for its rich 
silver-mines. Gallatin, near the junction of the three streams that 
form the Missouri, is rapidly increasing in population. 
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DAKOTA TERRITORY. 
Area in sq. mileB, 160,962. Population, 14,181. Counties, 88. 

Geographical Positloii. — ^Dakota Territory lies east of Montana and 
Wyoming, and west of Minnesota and Iowa. 

Sufkce, etc. — The Black Hills extend into the soutb-westem part ; 
the rest of the territory is mostly level, and well supplied with lakes 
and ponds. The climate is healthy, and the soil is well adapted to 
agriculture and pasturage. Furs are obtained in large quantities. 

About one-fourth of the inhabitants are Indians, many of whom 
are engaged in farming and stock-raising. 

Impertant Places. — ^Taketon, on the left bank of the Missouri Biver, 
about 65 miles west of the Iowa line, is the capitaL Most of the set- 
tlements are in the south-eastern part of the territory. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Area in sq. miles, 68,991. Popnlation (est.) 110,000. 

Geographical PasitieB, etc.— Indian Territory lies south of Kansas 
and north of Texas. This tract has been set apart by the government 
for the permanent residence of those Indian tribes that formerly oc- 
cupied some of the south-western states. The United States have 
several military posts in the territory, but exercise no control over it, 
except when it may be necessary to preserve peace. 

Some of the tribes have made considerable advances in agriculture, 
and have established schools and churches ; while others have he- 
come indolent and intemperate, and are fast diminishing in numhers. 

Tah-le-quak, the capital of the Oherokees, is the principal place. 

TERRITORY OF NEW MEXICO. 
Area in sq. miles, 121,801. Population, 91,874. Goontie8,16. 

Geographical Position.— New Mexico lies between Texas and Ari- 
zona, and extends from Oolorado on the north to Mexico and Texas 
on the south. 

Sirihce, etc. — ^The surface is a high table-land, traversed by stu- 
pendous mountain-ranges and broken ridges. Owing to the elevation, 
the climate is temperate for the latitude. The soil is mostly barren. 
In the river-valleys, where recourse can be had to irrigation, agricul- 
ture is pursued to some extent. The vine thrives in the southern part 
Gold, silver, copper, and other minerals, are abundant. 
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InhaMtants, etc. — ^The population consists chiefly of wandering 
Indian tribes, Mexicans, and emigrants from different parts of the 
Union. Santa F£, the capital, is situated on a small river, abont 15 
mUes from its entrance into the Rio Grande. 

LESSON LXm. 

ARIZONA TERRITORY. 

Area in sq. mnes, 118,918. Popalation, 9,668. CoantieB, 6. 

GeograpUcal PodtlMi. — ^Arizoi^a lies east of California and west of 
New Mexico, and extends from Mexico to Utah. 

Sirface* — ^The territory is crossed by several minor mountain- 
ranges. Much of the soil is sterile, but the climate is, in most parts, 
delightful. Arizona is rich in minerals, particularly silver. Mining 
is the chief pursuit of the white inhabitants, among whom are a 
number of Mexicans. Some of the Indian tribes reside in villages, 
and are engaged in agriculture. 

Inportut Places*— Tucson, on the Santa Oruz River, is the capital. 
Pbesoott, situated in the neighborhood of a rich mining district, near 
the centre of the territory, and La Paz, on the Colorado, are among 
the chief towns. 

UTAH TERRITORY. 
Area in sq. miles, 84,476. Population, 86,786. Counties, 20. 

Cleegraphlcal PasiUoB, etc. — Utah extends westward from Colorado 
to Nevada, and southward from Idaho to Arizona. 

It is mostly mountainous and barren, but peculiarly adapted to 
the raising of stock. The section lying west of the Colorado Valley 
belongs to the Great Basin; all the rivers of this region terminate 
within its limits, in lakes that have no visible outlets. 

In fertile spots that are capable of being watered, grain and garden 
vegetables are cultivated with success. The inhabitants are mostly 
Mormons. Agriculture is the chief pursuit; manufactures receive 
some attention. Commerce is confined chiefly to traffic with over- 
land emigrants, and with the miners of Idaho, Nevada, and Colorado. 
Mineral treasures abound — particularly silver-bearing ores. 

Important Places. — Salt Lake City, on the Jordan River, not far 
from Great Salt Lake, is the capital. Pbovo City, on Utah Lake, 
and OoDEN City, on the Pacific Railroad, are important places. 
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WYOMING TERRITORY. 

Area in square miles, 97,888. Popalation, 9,118. Coimties, 8. 

GeognpUcal PmUIoii, etc. — ^Wyoming lies east of Idaho and Utah, 
between Montana on the north and Colorado on the south. 

The sorface is monntainons. The south-western part is traversed 
by the Rooky Monntaina, the north-eastern part by the Black Hills. 

Wyoming contains valnable mineral deposits. Ohbybnne Orry 
is the capital ; it lies, as do all the principal places, on the Union 
Pacific Railroad, which traverses the southern part of the territory. 

COLORADO. 

Area in square miles, 104,500. Population, 89,864. Ck)iintie8, 26. 

Geographical Position. — Colorado, admitted as the 38th state in 1875, 
lies west of Kansas, between Wyoming and New Mexico. 

SnrfiMe, etc — The Rocky Mountains traverse Colorado from north 
to south. The cultivation of the soil is confined chiefly to tracts near 
streams, which can be watered. Colorado is particularly noted for 
its rich gold-mines, which lie in the central part of the state, among 
the mountains. Valuable mines of silver have also been discovered. 

Some manufacturing is done at mills, breweries, and tanneries; 
but mining is the chief pursuit, and gold is the principal export. 

Important Flaees.— Deitveb, on the right bauk of the South Platte, 
is the capital and commercial emporium ; a branch mint has been 
established at this place. Golden City, near the eastern base of 
the Rocky Mountains, is a busy and growing place. Colobado City, 
on an affluent of the Arkansas, is a depot for the neighboring mines. 

THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Area in sq. miles, 60. Population, 181,700. Inhabitants to a sq. mile, 2,195. 

This district, situated on the north-east side of the Potomac River, 
was ceded by Maryland to the Federal Government, and is set apart 
as the site of the Capital of the United States. It contains Washing- 
ton, the capital in cpiestion, and the city of Georgetown. 

Washington is finely located between the Potomac River and its 
eastern branch. ^Among the many public buildings may be mentioned 
the Capitol (a superb edifice, in which Congress meets), the Presi- 
dent's House, th6 Smithsonian Institute, the Treasury Buildings, etc. 

Gbobgbtown is built on a range of hills occupied by elegant villas 
and commanding an extensive and most beautiful view. 
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REVIEW^ LESSONS. 

MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS ON THE COUNTRIES OF NORTH AMERICA. 

IBSSON LUT. 

1. How does North America rank in size among the grand diyisions of 
the earth ? How in population ? Name its chief countries. Which of these 
border on the Arctic ? Which on the Atlantic ? Which on the Pacific f 

2. Which three countries of North America hare the hottest climate ? 
Which three the coldest ? Which country is crossed by the Tropic of Can- 
cer ? In what two zones is Mexico ? The United States (including Alaska) f 

8. By what waters is the Arctic Ocean connected with the Pacific ? With 
the Atlantic ? What waters connect the Open Polar Sea with the Atlantic ? 
Name the principal islands belonging to British America. 

4. Mention the chief divisions of British America. Which of these is 
the largest ? Which extends farthest east ? What lakes belong to the 
basin of the McEenzie^s Rlyer f To the basin of the St Lawrence 9 

5. What mountains are in Alaska ? What rivers ? Where is British 
Columbia? The Provinoe of Manitoba 1 What rivers of British America 
empty into the St. Lawrence ? Into Hudson Bay ? Into James Bay i 

6. What provinces compose the Dominion of Canada f Which of these 
is the largest? Which the smallest? Name the principal places of On- 
tario. Of Quebec. Of New Brunswick. Of Nova Scotia. 

7. What is the government of the United States ? Which were the 
thirteen original states ? Which was the next state admitted ? Which was 
the last state admitted ? Name the Presidents in order. 

^ 8. How many sections in the United States ? Which states compose the 
New England section ? Which of these is the largest ? Which the smallest ? 
Name the principal rivers of New England. The principal mountains. 

0. What states does the Connecticut River separate? What lake on 
the boimdary between Maine and New Hampshire ? Between Vermont and 
New York ? What bays indent the coast of New England ? 

10. Of the cities and towns of Vermont, which is on Lake Champlain ? 
Which three are on Otter Creek ? Which two on the Winooski ? Name 
four on the Connecticut What lake is on the northern boundary ? 

11. What lakes are in New Hampshire? What places in the south- 
eastern part ? What places on the Connecticut ? On the Ashuelot ? On 
the Merrimac ? What two rivers form the Merrimac ? 

12. Mention the most important lakes of Maine, and state what rivers 
are their outlets. What is the largest city of Maine ? The capital ? The 
chief seaport ? The most easterly place ? Name six other important places. 

13. Describe the surface, soil, and climate of Massachusetts. By whom 
and when was this state settled ? What are its principal exports ? Where is 
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\ke United States Arsenal located ? Of the cities and towns on the map of 
bfassachnsetts, which are on the Connecticnt ? 

14. What one is situated near the mouth of the Merrimac ? What impor- 
tant manufacturing city is situated on both sides of this river, a few miles 
below Lowell ? What two on Taunton lUver ? What capes project from the 
east coast of Massachusetts? What river empties into the harbor of Boston, 
uorth of the city ? 

15. Where is Plymouth? For what is this town noted? It is noted as 
being the oldest town in New England, having been settled by the Pilgrims in 
1620. What two large ishmds off the south-east coast of Massachusetts ? 

16. What state in New England has no mountains ? How does this state 
rank in manufactures ? How in commerce ? For what fruit is this state cele- 
brated ? In what two cities does the legislature meet alternately ? Which one 
of these is noted for its commerce ? For what is Newport celebrated ? Foi 
what is Pawtucket noted? 

17. What is the length of the State of Connecticut ? Describe the general 
character of the surface of this state« Of what origin are the inhabitants ot 
the New England States ? Of what do the exports from Connecticut mainly 
consist ? Through what ports is most of the foreign commerce carried on ? 

18. Which is the capital city of Connecticut? What celebrated college 
at New Haven ?' Describe Hartford. What city on the Thames is extensively 
engaged in the whale fishery ? At what place is the Wesleyan University 
located ? What city is noted for the manufacture of carriages ? 

LESSON LXV. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS CONTINnED. 

1. Of which one of the Middle States is Albany the capital ? What state 
lies east of Maryland ? East of Pennsylvania ? How is New York bounded ? 
Describe the general character of the surface of this state. What rivers flow 
into the St. Lawrence ? What into Lake Ontario ? 

2. What river is the main branch of the Hudson ? Where are the most 
fertile portions of the state ? What celebrated medicinal springs in New York ? 
What remarkable natural curiosity? In what two industrial pursuits does 
New York rank first in the Union ? By whom was this state first settled ? 

3. Of the cities and towns on the map of New York, which are on the right 
bank of tlie Hudson ? Which on the left ? Which on the right bank of tht 
Mohawk? Which one at the junction of the Chenango and Susquehanna? 
Which one on the Susquehanna a few miles to the west ? 

4. At the head of what lake is Watkins situated? Ithaca? Caldwell? 
Whitehall ? At the foot of what lake is Skaneateles situated ? Penn Yan ? 
Cauandain^ ? Cooperstown ?_ Auburn ? Geneva ? B^iffalo ? What town 
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on the Chemung ? What city at the mouth of the Oswego ? VHiat city od the 
Genesee ? For what is Rochester noted ? Descrihe the city of New York. 

5. Where is Long Ishind ? To what state does it helong ? How is Stateo 
Island sitnatcd ? What river crosses Pennsylvania from north to soath ? De- 
scrihe that river. What river separates New Jersey from Pennsylvania?. 
What waters separate Long Island from Continental New York ? 

6. What city is the principal seaport of Long Island ? What two cities in 
New Jersey opposite Ne|r York ? Jersey City and Hohoken. By whom was 
New Jersey fiist settled ? What are the chief productions of this state ? For 
what are Paterson and Newark noted ? What falls near Paterson ? 

7. What place in New Jersey is the depot for the Cunard line of steam- 
ships ? Between what ports do these steamers communicate ? New York and 
Liverpool. Descrihe Trenton. What city m New Jersey opposite Philadel- 
phia ? Of the cities and towns in New Jersey, which two are on the Passaic 'r 
Which one on the Raritan ? Which are on the Delaware ? 

8. For what is Cape Island noted, and how |s it dtnated ? It is situated in 
the extreme south part of the state, and is a noted watering place. Are there 
any mountains in Delaware ? Any in New Jersey ? Any in Pennsylvania ? 
Any in New York? Any in Rhode Island ? 

9. Is Delaware the smallest state in the Union ? Which one is ? Is it the 
smallest of the Middle States ? What are the chief exports ef Delaware ? Is 
DeUware noted for the extent of its foreign commerce ? Is New Jersey ? Is 
New York ? 

10. What are the leading objects of pursuit among the inhabitants of* 
Delaware ? Which is the most populous city in the state, and for what is it re- 
markable? What stream affords water-power for its manufactures? There 
is a state bordering on New York, which, though it possesses ample water- 
power, is not extensivelj engaged in manufactures: — ^what state is it? 

11. What two of the Middle States are nearly of the same size ? Which is 
the larger? There is a river that rises in Pennsylvania, and in its oourse 
flows through a part of Western New York, whose waters finally mingle with 
those of the Mississippi : — ^what is the name of that river ? 

12. There is a river that crosses the boundary line between New York 
and Pennsylvania three times : — ^what river is it ? Is this river navigable ? 
What are floated down this river in the spring and fall ? A river flows into the 
Delaware at Easton — what is the name of that river, and what two places are 
on its right bank ? 

13. An important city lies between the Schuylkill and the Delaware — what 
city is it ? Describe that city. What place about 20 miles above Philadel- 
phia on the Delaware ? At the junction of the Alleghany and Monongahela is 
an important manufacturing city — what city is it ? 

14. What river empties into the Susquehanna at Athene? What two 
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riyerfl form the Chemung ? Conhocton and Tioga. What two nxera flow 
into the Susqnehanna below the Chemung ? How does Fennsylyama rank 
as regards the capital inyested in manufacturing establishments ? What 
minerals are yery abundant in this state f 

16. Describe Pittsboig. What port has Pennsjlyania on Lake Erie? What 
ports has New York on this lake ? Does any part of Pennsylyania border cm 
the Atlantic ? Which is the chief commercial city ? Can large yessels ascend 
the Delaware to this city ? Yes, and a line of steamships is established be- 
tween it and Glasgow, in Scotland. 

16. In what state, and in what part of it, is each of the following cities and 
towns, yiz.:--Plattsbra^? Worcester? Pottsyille? Lyons? Portland? 
Salem? New London? Lancaster? Carlisle? Wilmington? Camden? 
Ogdensbnrg? Calais? Bennington? Pittsfield? Litchfield? Brooklyn? 
Bridgeport? Jersey City? Watertown? Troy? 

17. In what state do the following riyers respectiyely haye their source, and 
into what body of water does each empty ? — Penobscot ? Blackstone f Con- 
necticut? Genesee? Alleghany? Delaware? Kennebec? Hoosatonic? 
Meirimac ? Otter ? Concord ? St. Croix ? Monongahela ? Black ? Mo- 
hawk? Androscoggm? Oswego? Schuylkill? 

18. In what state, and in what part of it, are the following lakes respec- 
tiyely situated, and what riyer is the outlet of each ? — ^Umbagog ? Champlain r 
Cayuga? Ontario? Oneida? George? Moosehead? Winnipiseogee? 
Memphremagog? Seneca? Canandaigua? Otsego? Grrand^ Ghesnn^ 

* cook ? Connecticut? What states bound New York on the east ? 

19. What bodies of water separate New York from Canada ? Is there 
any part of Canada that directly borders on this state ? What part ? Where 
are the Catskill Mountains ? What range passes through Pennsylyania and 
New Jersey, and enters the south-east part of New York ? What is It called 
in the latter state? What other ranges In Pennsylvania beside the Blue 
Ridge? 

LESSON LXVL 

REVIEW QUESTIONS GONnNUED. 

1. Which is the largest of the Southern States? Which the smallest? 
Which border on the Atlantic ? Which on the Gulf of Mexico ? Are there 
tmy inland states belonging to the Southern section of the Union ? Any to the 
Western ? Any to the Middle ? Any to the Eastern ? Which one ? 

2. How is Maryland bounded ? By whom was it settled ? In honor of 
whom was it named ? What part of this state is denominated the '* Extern 
shore ? " What part of Maryland b mountainous ? What is the difference be- 
tween the outlines of this state and the outlines of Pennsylvania ? How is the 
dimate of Maxyland, compared with tliat of New York ? What is the great 
staple production ? WTiat city is tlic capital ? 
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3. What city is the great oommeicial iqetropolis of Maiyhmd? Describe 
it Where is Frederick City? At what place b St. John's College located? 
What other important pablio buildings in this city ? What are Maiyland's 
.eading exports ? What the leading indnstrial poxsnits ? 

4. What place is situated at the month of the Susquehanna ? Through 
bow many States does this river flow ? What river separates Maryland firom 
Viiginia ? How is Virginia bounded ? Into how many physical sections is 
this 8tat« divided ? In which of these sections is the land generally fertile? 
Do manufactures form the leading industrial pursuit ? What does ? 

5. What important city of West Virginia is on the Ohio ? Describe Norfolk. 
Describe Portsmouth. Is Virginia larger than Pennsylvania ? What natural 
curiosity in West Virginia ? What are the leading productions of this state ? 
How is Harper's Ferry situated ? For what is it noted ? 

6. Where is Fayetteville ? Newbem ? What soimds indent the coast of 
North Carolina ? What rivers empty into Albemarle Sound ? Describe Capo 
Fear River. Into how many distinct physical sections is North Carolina di- 
vided ? What minerals are abundant ? In what part of the state are the gold 
mines ? Is this state noted for its manufactures ? 

7. For what is Beaufort noted? Describe Wilmington. Which is the 
chief commercial city of South Carolina ? How is this state bounded on the 
south-west? Describe the general character of the surface of South Carolina. 
How many distinct varieties of soil are there in this state ? What are the 
chief industrial pursuits ? What are the leading exports ? 

8. For what is Hambuig noted ? What city is opposite Hamburg ? In 
what State is Augusta ? Where is Macon ? Of what river is the Ocmulgee a 
branch ? What city near the mouth of that river ? What is the staple pro- 
duction of Geoigia ? Describe Savannah. 

9. What natural division of land is Florida? Are there any mountains in 
this state ? What is the climate ? Of what do the exports firom this state 
chiefly consist? Describe St Augustine. For what is Pensaoola noted? 
What state ranks first in the Union, in the amount of cotton annually pro- 
duced ? Mississippi. What one in the amount of sugar ? 

10. What part of Alabama is mountainous ? How does the land slope? 
Describe Mobile. Where is Tuscaloosa? Wetumpka? Huntsville? De- 
scribe the Alabama. What state lies west of Alabama ? What Southern 
States are particularly noted for the production of cotton ? S. C, G., F., A., 
M., L^ and T. 

11. At what place is the Univeruty of Alabama located ? What place is 
at the head of steamboat navigation on the Tennessee ? In which of the 
Southern States are there no mountains? F., M., and L. Describe the 
goneral character of the surface of Mississippi. Is the leading pursnit in Mis- 
tismppi manufactures or is it agriculture ? 
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12. Describe Jackson. Which are the chief commercial cities of Missis- 
sippi I Where is Vicksburg, and for what is it noted? What ports are. on 
theTombigbyl Where is Grand Gulf I Brandon? Holly Springs I What 
river bomids Mississippi on the west I What lakes in the vicinity of New 
Orleans ? Describe that city. 

13. What ore the staple productions of Louisiana ? What articles are ex> 
tensively manufactured? How much of Louisiana is under cultivation? 
What is the character of the surface of this state ? For what is Alexandria 
noted ? Where is Natchitoches ? What state lies west of the Sabine ? 

14. How does Texas rank in size with the other states in the Union ? 
What is the general character of the soil ? What, at present, is the great staple 
production ? Which is the chief commercial city ? How is it situated ? De- 
scribe Houston. What is the chief employment of the settlers ? What are 
exported to the West Lidles, from Texas ? 

15. What rivers in Texas ? What Western State borders on Louisiana ? 
What state lies north ? What one north of that ? What two states lie on the 
Mlssisdppi River oppomte Iowa ? Which one of them is further north ? How 
is Wisconsin bounded ? What ports on Lake Michigan? Which of these are 
in Michigan? Which in Dlinois? Which in Wisconsin? Which one la in 
Indiana ? 

16. What river is the outlet of Winnebago Lake ? What place is at the 
mouth of that river ? What place' is at the south end of the lake ? Describe 
Madison ? Is Wisconsin a mountainous state ? Is Michigan ? Is Tennessee ? 
Is Indiana? Is Illinois? Are there any mountains in Missouri ? In Ohio ? 
In Kentucky ? In California ? In Iowa ? Describe Milwaukee. 



LESSON LXVn. 

REV1£W QUESTIONS OONTINUED. 

1. Describe the general character of the surface of Wisconsin. What 
minerals are abundant ? Which of the Western States are noted for their ex- 
tensive lead mines ? W., M., I., and ILL Wliich one is noted for its exten- 
sive copper mines? Which one is noted for its salt, and its hot springs? 
What Middle State is noted for its salt, and medicinal springs ? What South- 
em State for its sulphur springs ? 

2. In what State is the Mammoth Cave ? In what the Natural Bridge ? 
In what the Passaic Falls ? Where is Niagara ? What states border on the 
great northern lakes ?. Between what states does Lake Michigan lie ? How 
is Michigan divided? What strait connects Lakes Michigan and Huron? 
Huron and St. Clab- ? Superior and Huron ? St. Clair and Erie ? Erie and 
Ontario ? 

3- Wliat are these straits usually called ? What rivers flow into Lake 
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Michigan? On which one of these is'Lansmg gitnated? Describe Detroit 
Where is Monroe ? St Joseph ? ManhaU ? Ann Arbor ? Jackson ? Grand 
Rapids ? Ypsilanti ? What is Michigan's extent of lake coast ? It is about 
oqoal to the sea-coast of another state — which is it ? 

4. What is the general character of the surface of Ohio ? What the soil ? 
What unportant ports has Ohio on Lake Erie ? What on the Ohio ? To what 
cities is the greater portion of the exports of Ohio sent ? What are its lead- 
ing exports? Describe Cincinnati. What are the chief manu&ctozes of 
Ohio? Where is Dayton? Ck>lnmbas? Zanesville? Chillicothe? Sten- 
benville ? Springfield ? 

5. What states lie on the Ohio BiyeroppodleKentacky? What river and 
monntains separate Eentooky from Yizginia ? Describe Looisville. By whom 
was Kentucky first explored ? How does this state rank in the amount of 
tobacco annually produced ? How in the amount of hemp produced ? What 
forms the leading industrial pursuit ? 

6. Where is Lexingtan? Covington? Newport? Maysville? What 
two large rivers flow through portions of Kentucky and Tennessee ? How is 
Tennessee naturally divided ? Which divirion is mountainous ? Mention the 
chief productions. Describe Nashville. Where is Memphis ? 

7. Of what state is Little Rock the capital ? What are the staple produc- 
tions of this state ? What Western States are noted for their prairies ? W., 
M., O., Ind., BL, L, M., and A. What Southern State has an abundance of 
prairie land ? T. Where is Helena ? Arkansas ? 

8. What river divides the State of Arkansas? What one Missouri? 
Which Is the chief commeroial city of Missouri ? Describe it What city m 
Illinois, a short distance above the mouth of the Missouri ? Describe the sur- 
face of Missouri. How is the soil ? Is Missouri a manufacturing state ? 
What form the leading pursuits of the inhabitants ? What minerals are abun- 
dant? 

9. What is the general character of the surface of Iowa ? Bound Iowa. 
For what mines is this state noted? For what is Califomia? For what 
Pennsylvania? For what North Carolina? For what New Jersey? For 
what Michigan ? For what Illinois ? Where is Keokuk ? Dubuque ? For 
what is it noted ? 

10. Describe Burlington. What is the character of the surface in Illinois ? 
What are the great staples of this state ? Which is the chief commercial city ? 
Describe it Whero is Galena ? For what is it noted ? Where is Kaskas- 
kia ? What towns in this state on the Mississippi ? On the Ohio ? Where is 
Peoria? La Salle? Dixon? Vandalia? 

11. What state lies east of Illinois? By whom was tills state first settled ? 
Is Indiana an agricultural or is it a manufacturing state ? In what product, 
at the last census, did this stnto rank second in the Union ? What constitute 
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the leading exports ? Describe the Kails of St. Anthony. What capital is 
situated near them ? Name the principal places in Minnesota. 

12. Of what does Kansas mainly consist ? For what is its soil especially 
adapted ? What places in this state are on the Mississippi ? On the Kan- 
sas ? What is the metropolis of Nebraska ? The capital ? Describe the 
surface and soU of California. What are its chief productions? What 
natural curiosity does it contain ? State what you can of its history. Men- 
tion its principal places. Which of these is the most important ? 

18. Give an account of the soil and productions of Oregon. Of Nevada. 
For what is Nevada noted ? Which of the territories are noted for their 
mineral wealth? What states and territories are traversed by the Pacific 
Railroad? Name the capital and important places of Washington. Of 
Idaho. Montana. Dakota. New Mexico. Arizona. Utah. Wyoming. 



MEXICO, BALIZE, AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 

LESSON LXVnL 
MAP STUDIES. — Systematically arranoed. 

State the Boundaries of the /ollotDtng Countries, viz, : — ^Mexico, 
Balize, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and San Sal- 
vador. 

State the situation of the following Capitals : — Mexico, Balize, 
New Guatemala, Comayagua, Managua, San Jos6, and San Salvador. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns, viz, : — (In 
Mexico) — ^Pitic, Arispe, El Paso del Norte, Chihuahua, Monclova, Mon- 
terey, Buena Vista, Matamoras, Victoria, Tampico, Jalapa, Vera 
Cruz, La Puebla, Tobaaco, Villa Hermosa, Las Casas, Tehuantepec, 
Oaxaca, Acapulco, Colima, Guadalaxara, Mazatlan, Culiacan, Siuidoa, 
Guaymas, Loreto, Mapimi, Parras, Durango, Zaoateoas, San Luis Potosi, 
Gnanaxuato, Queretaro, Valladolid — Sisal, Merida, Arena, Bacalar 
and Campeche. (In Central America) — Quesaltenango, Coban, Old 
Guatemala, — Omoa, Truirillo, — San Juan de Nicaragua, San Juan del 
Sur, Nicaragua, Granada, Leon — and Cartago. 

LESSON LXIX. 
MAP STUDIES. — Systematically arranged. 
State the sitttation of the following Peninsulas, viz. : — ^Lower Call 
fomia and Yucatan. 
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Describe the follotoing Capes, viz.: — Bozo, Catoohe, Honduras, 
Gracias k Dios, Blanco, Potrero, Oorrientes and St. Lucas. 

Describe the following Mountains, viz. : — Sierra Madre, Orizaba, 
Popocatepetl, Oolima, — Oartago, — Oosegoina and Agoa. 

Describe the following Gulfs and BoAfs, via, : — ^Mexico, Oampeche, 
Bondnras, Dnlce, Guatemala, Nicoyo, Ponseca, Tehuantepec, Call* 
fiomia and Ballinas. 

Describe the following Lakes, viz, : — Tampico, Terminos, Managua. 
Nicaragua, Ohapala and Tezcuco. 

Describe the following Bivers, viz. : — Bio Grande, Conchas, San 
Juan, Santander, Tigre, Tampico, Tula, Tabasco, Usumasinta, Yoi dc, 
Bolsas, Bio Grande de Santiago, Guliacan, Sinaloa, Fuerte, Yaqui, 
Pinasn — Balize, — ^Motagua, Segovia, Blewfields and San Juan. 
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LESSON LXX. 
THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO. 

Area In sq. miles, 761,668. Popalation, 
9,178,052. Departments, GO. 

Geographical Positioii, etc — 

Mexico lies chiefly between the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific 
Ocean. It embraces, in the 
south-eastern part, a peninsula 
of nearly 60,000 square miles, 
comprising the departments of 
Yucatan and Oampeche, and lying between the Bay of Oampeche and 
the Oaribbean Sea. 

The greatest length of the republic is about 2,000 miles, and its 
breadth varies from 1,100 to 180 miles. It is divided into 50 depart- 
ments. • 

Surface. — ^The interior is an elevated table-land, sloping gradually 
to the coasts, which are low. This table-land is diversified by moun- 
tain-ranges and lofty peaks, some of which are volcanoes. A remark- 
able volcanic belt crosses the plateau of Anahuao in latitude 19", 
sending up 13 cones, most of which are at present in a quiescent state. 
The peninsula of Yucatan is mostly low and flat, and is deficient 
in regular supplies of water, though in summer the land is often 
inundated to such an extent as to interfere with agricultural opera 
tions. 
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Acapaico, Mexico. 



8oU« etc. — ^The soil in most parts, especially in the elevated valleys, 
is very fertile. The climate is unhealthy on the coasts, hut salubrious 
and pleasant in the interior ; it is cold on the table-lands of the Sierra 
Madre, temperate on the slopes of the mountains, and hot in the 
neighborhood of the coasts. 

The productions, like the climate, vary at different elevations ; so 
that in Mexico may be found the fruits, veget&bles, and plants, peculiar 
to almost every clime. Indian com and the banana are the staple 
products, the former being the chief support of the inhabitants of the 
highlands, the latter of those occupying the coasts. Wheat, barley, 
and beans, are raised in the elevated districts. The soil is in many 
parts well adapted to the growth of cotton, sugar-cane, tobacco, and 
indigo, which are cultivated to a limited extent. 

The cacao and vanilla-plant, sarsaparilla and jalap (so called from 
the city of Jalapa), are here produced in their perfection. The maguey ^ 
a variety of the agave, or American aloe, furnishes a beverage called 
pulqus^ of which the inhabitants are very fond. Near the coasts, 
especially in the peninsula of Yucatan, are luxuriant forests which 
produce valuable dye-woods, mahogany, American ebony, etc. 

The cochineal insect, valuable for the red dye which it affords, is 
found on a species of cactus. The turkey is a native of Mexico 
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Horned cattle abound, and supply hides, etc., in great quantities. 
Wild horses are numerous, especially on the northern frontiers. 

Minerals are abundant, particularly silver and gold. For three 
hundred years Mexico furnished the world with its chief supply of 
these precious metals. 

AnttqattteSt — The antiquities of Mexico are of great interest, con- 
sisting of the ruins of vast cities, with pyramids, temples, palaces, 
sculptured idols, etc. They are attributed to the Toltecs, a race that 
inhabited the country at a very early i)eriod and that must have 
attained a high degree of civilization. 

ImhaUtuilB) ete. — ^Nearly one-half of the inhabitants are Indians ; 
the remainder are divided between the Creoles, or people descended 
from European parents (almost wholly Spanish), and the Mestizoes, 
or mixed races. Tillage and mining form the chief pursuits, but have 
languished in consequence of the unsettled state of the government. 
In most parts of Mexico, manufacturing industry is scarcely known. 

TniTcUiig Facilities* — ^Most of the roads are very poor ; mules are 
used for the transport of both passengers and merchandise in the 
mountainous regions. There are several short lines of railroad, the 
most important of which connect the port of Vera Cruz with the 
capital and the city of Jalapa. 

MfOiHfkctHres and Eiports. — The chief articles manufactured are 
brandy, sugar, olive-oil, paper, glass-ware, gunpowder, and soap. 
Bees'-wax is extensively collected in some parts. Of the exports, 
silver and gold, cochineal, hides, cattle, dyewoods, mahogany, and 
sarsaparilla, are the most important. 

Cities*— Mbxioo, the capital, is situated in a vast plain of carefully 
cnltivated fields, enclosed by lofty mountiuns, about two mUes from 
Lake Tezcuco. The city is in the form of a square (each side of 
which is about 9,000 feet in length), and is enclosed by high walls. 
It is noted for its numerous churches, convents, and squares. The 
city markets are abundantly supplied with vegetables, raised chiefly 
on the ehinampMj or floating islands, in the adjacent lakes. 

La Puebla, on the road between Vera Cruz and Mexico, about 
80 miles south-east of the latter, ranks next to the capital in popula- 
tion, and is the most active manufacturing and trading city. Gva- 
DALAXABA, sltuated near the Rio Grande de Santiago, is the third 
city in size, and is famous for its manufacture of leather and jars of 
scented earthenware. Quebetabo is noted for its fine aqueduct and 
its manufacture of woollen goods. 
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The chief seaports of Mexico areTAMPioo, Vera Oruz, Oampbohb, 
AoAPTJLOO, Mazatlan, Slid Gttaymab. 

BALIZE, OR BRITISH HOKDURAS. 
Area in square miles, 17,006. Popalation, 2fi,68S. 

Ceographical Podttonr— Balize, or Belize, is situated south of the 
Peninsula of Yucatan, and west of the Bay of Honduras. 

SirfiMe*— The coast is low and swampy, but the interior is hilly. 

Soil, etc*— The soil is poor, and the climate, during the wet season, 
between the months of June and September, is unhealthy. Forests 
are abundant, and supply large quantities of mahogany and other 
timber. Wild animals, birds and turtles are numerous. 

InhakltaEtSy e(Ct — ^The inhabitants are chiefly Indians and Negroes. 
The country is a colonial possesdon of Great Britain. 

Hauftctara and Exports*— There are no articles manufactured of 
any note. The chief exports are mahogany and other hard cabinet 
woods, cochineal, tortoise-shell, sarsaparilla, and cocoa-nuts. 

Balize, the capital of the colony, is situated on a river of the 
same name. It consists of a long street bordering on the river, which 
contains the storehouses and residences of the principal merchanta, 
and crossed by several inferior streets diverging from it at right angles. 
The town is surrounded by cocoa-nut plantations. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Area in sqnare mllea, 196fiT(. Population, 9,090,886^ 

fiMgraphlcal Podtten, etc— Central America lies between Mexico 
and the Isthmus of Panama. It includes the Republics of Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Oosta Bica, and San Salvador. 

Sirftce.— Lofty table-lands extend along the western coast, from 
which the country descends in terraces. In the east are extensive 
plains and low flats. There are numerous volcanoes, many of them 
in an active state, along the line of the Pacific coast. 

Soil, etc— The soil is generally rich and fertile. The climate varioe 
according to the elevation; on the coast plains it is hot. Indigo, 
cotton, sugar, cocoa, mahogany, and logwood are among the most im- 
portant products. Indian com, rice, beans and plantains are raised in 
abundance, in some parts ; and they form the staple food of the inhabit 
ants. OatUe are numerous, particularly in Nicaragua and Hondnraii. 
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The wooded coasts of the Pacific are much infested with dangerous 
reptiles. Birds of brilliant plumage are plentiftd in the several States 
of Central America, and minerals are generally abundant. 

InhaUtaiits, ete^— About one-fourth of the inhabitants are Whites, 
one-half Indians, and the rest mixed races. Agriculture forms the 
leading pursuit, but it is rudely conducted. 

latittb— ^Bw Guatemala, the capital of the Republic of Guatemala, 
is situated near two lofty volcanoes, on a high plain about 45 miles 
distant from the Pacific coast. The houses are built only one story 
in height, on account of earthquakes. 

OoMAYAGTTA, the Capital of the Republic of Honduras, is situated 
about 180 mUes east of the city of Guatemala. 

Managua, the capital city of the Republic of Nicaragua, is situated 
on the south bank of Lake Managua, about 60 miles south-east of 
Leon, the former capital. 

Ban Jost, the capital of the Republic of Costa Rica, lies about 
midway between its opposite coasts. 

Ban Balyadob is the capital of the Republic of San Salvador. 
This city was almost entirely destroyed by an earthquake in 1864 ; 
and, for a time, the government was removed to Cojutepeque (ko-hoo- 
ta-paf'JBa\ situated a few mUes east of San Salvador. 

THE MOSQUITO TERRITORT extends along the coast of 
Central America, from Cape Honduras to the River San Juan. It 
is inhabited by a race of Lidians, who long msdntained their in- 
dependence of Spanish power, and were for some years under 
British protection. It is now, for the most part, included in Kicar- 
agna. 



THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 

LESSON LXXn. 

MAP STUDIES.— Syotematicallt Abranoed. 

Describe the follomng Islands^ viz, .'—The Bahamas, — Cuba. 
Jamaica, Hayti or San Domingo, Porto Rico, — ^Virgin Isles, Anguilia. 
St. Martin, St. Bartholomew, Saba, St. Eustatius, St. Kitts, Barbuda., 
Antigua, Nevis, Montserrat, Guadeloupe, Desirade, Marie Galante, Do 
minica, Martinique, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Barbadoes, GrenadioeB, 
(itrenada, Tobago, Trinidad, — and the Lesser Antilles. 
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State the situation of thefollomng Capital Cities^ viz. : — Nassau, 
— ^Havana, Spanish Town, Port-au-Prince, St. Domingo, St. John's,— 
Ohristianstadt, Basseterre, Plymouth, Basseterre, Roseau, Oarenage, 
Kingstown, Bridgetown, St. George, Scarborough, and Port of Spain. 

State the situation of the follovnng Cities, viz, : — Bahia Honda, 
Matanzas, San Juan, Nuevitas, Baracoa, Santiago de Cuba, Man- 
zanillo, Trinidad, Oienfuegos, Batabano, Gaines, Espiritu Santo, 
Puerto Principe, — ^Fahnouth, Kingston, Port Royal, — Gape Haytien, 
Aux Oayes, Jeremie, Gonaives, — Puerto Plata, Savana la Mar, 
Neiva, — Aguadilla, Guayama, Ponce, and St. Pierre. 

Describe the following Capes, viz, : — ^Icaoos, Point ICateraillo, 
Point Canada, Point Mulas, Point Maysi, Omz, Point Gorda, and St 
Antonio, — Point Morant, Point Portland, and Point Negril, — ^Isabello, 
Engano, False, Tiburon, Dame Maria, St. Nicholas and Mole, — ^Mala 
Pasque and Rozo. 

Describe thefollomng Mountains, viz.: — Cordillera de Cuba,— 
Blue, — Cibao, — and Porto Rico, 

Describe the following Gulfs and Bays, viz, : — ^Havana, Buena 
Esperanza, Jagna, Broa, — Annotta, Black, — Manzanilla, Scotch, 
Samana, Ocoa, and Gk>naiYes. 

Describe the following Channels and Passages, viz. : — ^North-West 
Providence, North-East Providence, Ship, Crooked Island, C^dooe, — 
Old Bahama, Windward, and Mona. 

Describe the following Bvoers, viz, ;^^anto, — Yaque, Yuma, and 
Artibonite. 

LESSON LXXni. 
THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 

Total area in square miles, 98^000. Total population, 4,100,000. 

Geographical Podtfon, etc— The West Indies consist of numerous dus- 
ters of islands, extending in a semi-circular form between North and 
South America, and constituting a sort of natural barrier to the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. 

How DiTided.— They are divided into the Bahama Isles, Greater 
A.nti]]es, Caribbean Isles, and the Lesser Antilles. By some geogra- 
phers, the Caribbean Isles are called the Lesser Antilles. 

To wkOH Snlject — ^With the exception of Hayti, and the islands of 
Margarita, BlanquiUa, Tortuga, Orchilla, and Los EoqueS) the West 
India Islands are all subject to different European powers. 

The European nations that have possessions here, are the Britisli, 
vedisb, Danish. Dutch, French, and Spanish. 
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THE BRITISH ANTILLES. 
Total area In square milea, 16,651. Total popnktioii, 964,4tf . 

Geograpbical PtfilttMr— The British West India Islands comprise 
the entire group of the Bahama Isles, and several fine islands situ- 
ated among the several groups which constitute the Greater Antilles 
and the Caribbean Isles. The following is a list of the principal 
islands, viz : — 





Sq. miles. 




8q.mU««. 


Pop.d.tlo. 


1. Baluunaa, 


6,0W 


88,000 


11. Montsenat, 


76 


7,646 


2. Turk's I. and ) 
Gaioos, 


480 


4,428 


12. Dominica, 


280 


26,882 




18. StLuda, 


260 


82,628 


8. Jamaica, 


«,400 


441,266 


14. St Vincent, 


181 


81,766 


4. Cayman Islands, 


260 


1,760 


16. Barbadoes, 


166 


162,727 


6. Virgin Islands, 


92 


6.689 


16. Grenada (iadod- 






e. Aneroilla, 


84 


8,052 


Ing the Grttw- 


■166 


8^998 


7. Barbuda, 


72 


718 


dln..). 






8. Bt Kltta, 


108 


24,440 


17. Tobago, 


97 


16,410 


9. Nevis, 


60 


9,822 


18. Trinidad, 


1,764 


84,888 


10. Antigua, 


.108 


86,412 









THE BAHAMA ISLES. 

Getgraphlcal PMltlon, etcJ^This group lies north-east of Cuba, and 
south-east of the peninsula of Florida. They are supposed to number 
about 600 ; but many of them are mere coral rocks and are uninhabit- 
able. The chief islands lie on the flats called the Bahama Banks. 

Surface* — ^The surface of the islands is generally low and level. 

Solly etc. — The soil is light and sandy. The more northern isles, 
during the winter months, are rendered cool and agreeable by tho 
north-west breezes. 

The chief article cultivated is cotton. Guinea and Indian corn, 
vegetables, and most of the fruits of tropical regions grow on some of 
the islands. 4Mrk's Island is noted for its salt ponds. The shores 
and creeks of many of the islands abound in turtles and a great variety 
of fish. Cattle and sheep thrive in most of the islands. 

InhaUtantSe — The inhabitants consist chiefly of Creoles and Negroes. 
The latter are employed as laborers, and the former are for the most 
part wreckers and fishermen. 

Exports.— These are cotton, dye-woods, mahogany, turtles, fruits, 
imd coffee. 

Kassau, the capital and seat of government, is ratuated on the 
Isluud of Now Providence. 
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A Steamer reeaivin); Coal at Kingston. 



THE ISLAND OF JAMAICA. 



CiMgrapliieal Poidtioii. — This island lies in the Caribbean Sea, about 
90 miles south-west of Hayti. 

Surface. — The Blue Mountains traverse the island from east to west. 
On the south side, the shores are abrupt, while on the north, the land 
is undulating. It is well watered, and the coasts contain numerous 
excellent harbors. 

Soil, etc — In the valleys and level tracts the soil is generally fer- 
tile. The climate is hot. Sugar, rum, molasses, indigo, coffee, 
arrow-root, and various tropical fruits, are among the productions. 
Monkeys, lizards, and alligators, are found on this island. 

Inhabitints* — By far the greater part of the inhabitants are blacks. 

MannHi^iires and Exports.— The chief articles manj^actured are 
sugar and rum, which, together with molasses, coffee, cotton, and 
fruits, form the leading exports. 

Spanish Town, the capital, is situated on the west bank of the 
Oobre, about 10 miles from Kingston. 

EiNCH9T0N, the chief commercial city of Jamaica, is situated on the 
north side of the harbor of Kingston. A railroad connects this place 
with the capital. Steamers plying between Aspinwall and New York 
frequently stop at Kingston to get a supply of coal, etc. Besides this, 
a regular communication is kept up between this port and England ; 
also between it and several other of the "West India ports. 
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VIRQIN ISIiBS.— These consist of a group of small islands lying 
cast of Porto Bioo. Some of the islands belonging to this gronp arc 
colonial possessions of Great Britain. The principal of these are 
Auegada, Virgin Gorda, and Tortola. 

LESSON LXXiy. 
THE BRITISH ANTILLES.— {Co«<twi«i) 

ANOUHiiiA.— This island, the northernmost of the Caribbean 
Isles, is low, fiat, and irregularly shaped. 

The soil is good, and the dimate healthy. Cotton, tobacco, sngar, 
salt, and cattle, are the chief products. The island is a dependency 
of the Island of St. Kitts. 

BABBXTBA^ — ^This island lies sonth-east of Angnilla, and north- 
cast of St. Kitts. Nearly the whole snrfkce of the island is covered 
with a thick, Inznriant vegetation. There are forts on the west side, 
and a roadstead, but no port. 

The island is held under a long lease from the Crown of England 
by the Codiington family. Com, cotton, and tobacco, are the chief 
products. Turtle and fish abound on the coasts. 

ST. KTITSf or ST. OHRISTOPHBR^ — This island lies south- 
west of Barbuda. It is traversed through the centre by a mountain 
range, from which the land gradually slopes to the sea. The soil is 
fertile and highly cultivated. Among the chief products are sugar, 
cotton, indigo, molasses, oranges, shaddocks, and other fi*uits. 

Bassbtsbbs, the capital, is situated on the west coast. 

NZSVI&— This is a small island lying south-east of St. Kitts. 
The staple product is sugar. Chaslestown, the capital, is situated 
on the south-west part of the island, 

ANTIGUA*— This island lies about 40 miles north of Guadeloupe. 
The inhabitants are mostly blacks, and the chief exports of the island 
are sugar, rum, molasses, coffee, and cotton. 

St. John's, the capital, in the north-west part of the island, is situ- 
ated partly on a high rock, from whose summit, when the sky is clear, 
Guadeloupe, Montserrat, Nevis, and St. Kitts, may be seen by the 
naked eye. 

BflONTSBRRAT^'This island lies about equi-distant from Nevis 
and Guadeloupe. 

It produces some of the best coffee and sugar in the West Indies, 
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and these with arrow-root and tamarinds form the chief articles of 
export. Plymouth, the capital, is situated on the sonth-west coast. 

X>OMINZOA^— This island lies between the islands of Guadeloupe 
and Martinique. It is of volcanic origin, with rugged mountains and 
fertile intervening valleys, which are watered by numerous small 
streams. The climate is unhealthy. Hogs, poultry, bees, and game, 
are very plentiful. Boskau, the capital, situated on the west, coast, 
lias an excellent harbor. 

ST. IiUOlJL— This island lies about mid-way between the islands 
of Martinique and St. Vincent. Sugar is the chief article cultivated. 

PoBT Oastbies is the capital of the island. 

ST. VINOBNT.— This island lies about 20 miles south of St. Lucia. 
About two-fifbhs of its surface is under cultivation for sugar. 

KiN6ST0Wi% the capital, is situated on the south coast. 

BARBADOBS.— This island lies about 90 miles east of St. Yin 
cent, and is the oldest colony of Great Britain. The Governor and 
Commander-in-chief of this island is also Gk)vemor-general of the isl- 
ands of St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Grenada, Tobago, and Trinidad. 
Among the productions that form articles of export, are sugar, molas- . 
ses, tamarinds, arrow-root, aloes, and ginger. 

Bbidobtown, the capital, on the west coast, is well built and sur- 
rounded by fine plantations. 

GRBNABA. — ^This island lies south of the cluster of islands called 
the Grenadines. 

A chain of mountains traverses the island from north to south, 
on the top of which are several small lakes. 

The soil is fertile ; the climate hot and unhealthy. The produc- 
tions are chiefly sugar, cocoa, rum and molasses. 

St. Gbobob, the capital, situated on the west coast, is an impor- 
tant seaport. It has been selected by the Royal Mail Packet Steam 
Company, as a coal depot. 

The Gbekadinbs, a duster of about 20 small islands, dependent on 
Grenada, are situated between that island and St. Vincent. 

TOBAQO.— This island lies south-east of Grenada. Soabbobouou. 
the capital, is situated on the south coast. 

TRINIDAD lies near the north coast of South America. Almost 
all the elevated parts of this island are covered with dense forests. 
The exports are cocoa, coffee, cotton, sugar, and hides. Pobt of 
Spain, on the western coast, is the capital. 
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LESSON LXIY. 

THE DAKISH ANTILLES. 

Total area in square mileB, 119. Total popolation, 88,281 . 

Thb Danish Antillks belong to the Virgin Groop, and consist 
of the following islands, viz. : — 

Atm In M|. mOM. Popnlatkia. 

St Thomas, 88 18,468 

St. John, 22 1^74 

Santo Gnu, 74 28,194 

ST. THQBiAS is a small island lying east of Porto Rico. Sugar 
and cotton are the chief exports. Ghablotts Amat.tk, the capital, 
is a free port, and the chief station of the British steam-packets. 

ST. JOHN is a small island east of St Thomas. 

SANTA ORUZ, the largest and most southerly of the Danish 
Isles, though inferior to St. Thomas in commerce, is of greater im- 
portance in extent and fertility. Ohbistianstadt is the capital 

This island is under a GU)yemor-General, whose jurisdiction ex- 
tends to the other Danish Oolonies of the group. Santa Cruz 
formerly belonged to Great Britain ; consequently the inhabitants 
are essentially English in customs and in language. The greater 
part of the island is under cultivation, sugar and rum being the 
principal products. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW.— This island, a colonial possession of 
Sweden, contains an area of about 25 square miles, and 10,000 inhab- 
itants. It is the only island in the West Indies that belongs to the 
Swedes. 

THE FRENCH ANTILLES. 

Total area in square miles, 1,018. Total popnlation, 815,790. 

The Frenoh Antilles form a part of the Caribbean Group, and 
consist of the following islands, viz. : — 

Area in aq. milei. PopaUtioa. 

St Ifartin (north part), .... 80 (whole island), 4,000 

Guadeloupe, 684 162,477 

LaDealnd^ IT 2,800 

Marie Galante, 80 14,000 

Les Baintea, 6 1,000 

Martinique, . . . .... 880 141,718 
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ST. MARTIN lies between the islands of AngoiUa and St. Bar 
tholomew. The north part of the island belongs to France, and the 
south to Holland. 

About one-third of the French part of the island is nnder cultiva- 
tion. In the south, or Dutch portion, there are some lagoons, from 
which much salt is obtained. The chief products are sugar, rum, salt 
and cotton. 

OJJADBJjOUBIL — This island lies between the islands of Antigua 
and Dominica, and is the largest and most valuable of the Caribbean 
Islos. It should be regarded as consisting rather of two islands than 
one, for it is divided into two parts by La Riviere- Sal^e. 

This river, or channel, is about 60 yards in breadth, and communi- 
cates with the sea by a large bay at each end ; that on the north 
is called Grand Cul-de-Sac, and that on the south Petit Oul-de-Sac. 

The eastern section of this double island is called Grand Terre, and 
the western, Basse Terre, or Guadeloupe Proper. 

The chief productions are sugar, coffee, cocoa, cloves, olive oU, 
rum, ginger, logwood and tobacco. 

Babsb Tbbbb, the seat of government of Guadeloupe Proper, is 
situated on the south-west coast, at the mouth of the Rivi^re-aux- 
Herbes. Point-1-P1tbe, the capital of Grand Terre, is situated on 
the Petit Oul-de-Sac. 

The north part of St. Martin, and the islands of La Desirade, Marie 
Galante, and Les Saintes, are dependencies of Guadeloupe. 

MARTINIQXTIi lies south of Dominicd. It is mountainous, and 
about one-fourth of its surface is covered with dense forests. The 
chief products are sugar, coffee, and cocoa. 

The capital of the colony is Fort Boyal, but St. Pierre is the most 
populous and important town on the island. 

THE DUTCH ANTILLES. 
Total area in square miles, 690. Total population, 84,116. 

The Dutch Oolonies comprise three of the Oaribbee Islands, and 
three of the Lesser Antilles. They are as follows : — . 

Area in sq. mUea. PopuUtioD. 

St. Martin (south part), . . . .18 2,319 

Saba, 15 1,886 

St. Eustatius, 97 1,914 

Buen Ayre, 80 8,602 

Curafoa, 250 20,129 

Oruba, 185 8,726 
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ST. BUSTATIUS lios south of St. Martm. The coasts are gen- 
orally steep, and the island is subject to fireqnent horrioanes and earth- 
quakes. Pigs, goats and poultry are extensively reared for export as 
well as for local use. 

The Island of Saba is a dependency of St. Eustatius. 

BnZ2N AYRB lies off the north coast of Venezuela. It abounds 
in excellent timber, and has extensive siUt and lime works. 

OURA^A is situated about 80 miles to the westward of Buen 
Ayre. This island owes its importance chiefly to its commercial facil- 
ities. Wilhelmstadt, the capital, situated on the south coast, is the 
centre of commerce of the Dutch West India Colonies. 



LESSON LXXVI 
THE SPANISH ANTILLES. 

The Spanish Colonial Possessions in the West Indies comprise 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Cuelebra and Bieque. 

THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 
Area in sq. miles, 42,8S0. Popnlation, 1,414,608. 

Geographical Poslfloii*— Cuba, the largest of the West India Isles, 
lies between the waters of the Atlantic Ocean and the Caribbean Sea, 
at the entrance of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Sirikce* — ^The south-east part of the island is intersected by a 
mountain range, which extends along the greater part of the entire 
length of the island. The northern portion is generally level, with 
rich valleys and plains. 

Owing to the shape of Cuba, and the direction of its mountains, 
there is but little space left for rivers. The mountain torrents, which 
flow into the sea during the rainy season, dry up when the rains 
cease; thus causing in some parts severe droughts. 

Sell, etc*— The soil is fertile, and the climate warm, but generally 
healthy. The greatest quantity of rain falls during May, June and 
July, which are the hottest months. Snow never falls. 

Tobacco, cotton, sugar, coflfee, and various kinds of fruits, are pro- 
duced in abundance. Many varieties of hard-wood trees, such as ma- 
hogany, cedar, ebony, &c., are to be met with in the mountain dis- 
tricts. Amphibious animals, such as are usually found in tropical 
dimes, and birds of beautiful plumage, are numerous, while the coasts 
literally swarm with fish of various kinds. 
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InhaUtantS) etc— The inhabitants are chiefly Oreole whites, blaok- 
and mnlattoes (both slaves and free), and some Spaniards, and othex 
foreigners. The island is under the government of a Captain General, 
appointed by the Spanish crown. 

Traveliiig Facilities* — Some railroads have been constrncted, bjr 
means of which Havana ia connected with the chief agricnltnral and 
oommercial districts. • Steam vessels also ply between Havana and 
other parts of the coast. 







MataniM, Cuba. 



Haufactnres and Exports*— The manufactures consist chiefly of 
ooarse woolens, straw-hats, cigars, &o. The chief articles exported 
are sugar, coffee, molasses, spirits, tobacco, cigars, wax, honey, copper- 
ore, hard woods, &o. 

Cities.— Havana, the capital of Cuba, and an important commercial 
oity and port, is situated on the west side of a magnificent harbor in 
the north part of the island. The entrance to the harbor is defended 
by two castles, Moro and Punta. 

The streets of the city are narrow and badly paved. The princi- 
pid edifices are the Cathedral, contidning the tomb of Oolumbus ; thc- 
Palace of the Gk>vomor, the Arsenal, the General Post-office, and a 
number of churches, conventp, charitable, and other institutions. 

Matanzas, an important seaport, is situated on the north coast oi 
^uba, about 60 miles east of Havana. 
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THE ISLAND OP PORTO RICO. 
Area in sq. milea, 8,740. Population, ffilO^i. 

Geographical Podtioii.— This island lies east of Hayti, from which it 
is separated hy the Mona Passage. 

Sufacet — ^It is beautifhlly diversified with woods, hills and valleys, 
and well watered by small streams from the mountains, whioh traverse 
tlie centre of the island from east to west. 

Sell, ete«— The soil is rich and fertile, bnt only abont ono-fifteentli 
part is xmder cultivation. The climate is nnnsnally fine. Sngai; 
coffee, maize, and rice, are the staple products. 

St. John, or San Juan db Poeto Rioo, the capital and chief sea- 
port, is situated on a small island oS the northern coast. 

HAYTI, OR SAN DOMINGO. 
Area In square mXlas, 29,400. Population, 708,500. 

GMirapUcal Poslllaiu— This lai^go 
island lies between the two Spanish 
isles of Cuba and Porto Rico. 

Snrfiice.— -The centre of the island 
is traversed by mountain ranges. 
j The east shore is swampy, but the 
other shores are bold, and afford 
good harbors. The rivers are nu- 
merous and rapid. 

Soil) etc* — T^e soil is fertile, and 
the climate hot and unhealthy to 
foreigners. Among the leading products of this island are coffee, 
tobacco, cotton, cocoa, sugar, bees'-wax, cochineal and ginger. 
Mahogany, satinwood, logwood, and other valuable trees, are hero 
abundant, and form important articles of export. 

InliaUtaiitS) etc* — Hayti formerly belonged to France and Spain, 
the former holding the western, or Hay tian part of the island, and the 
latter the eastern, or Dominican. For several years it has been di- 
vided into two independent states and governed by free blacks. 

The form of government is republican in both Hayti and Do- 
minica. 

PoKT Au Pbinoe, situated on the Bay of Gonaives, is the capital 
of Hayti, and the principal seat of its foreign trade. 

San Dominoo, located on the south coast, is the capital of Dom- 
inica or San Domingo. It is noted for the beauty of its situation. 
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REVIEW LESSONS. 

inHCl{LI«AN]IOU8 QUESTIONS ON TUB OOUNTBIBS OP NOHTH AMKIUOA. 

(Ck>ntlimed from pago 184.) 

LESSON LXXYII. 

1. What extensive republic lies south-west of the United States? What 
range of mountains in Mexico ? What river separates Mexico from Texas ? 
What peninsola in the western part of Mexico ? What channel connects the 
Gulf of Mexico with the Caribbean Sea ? 

2. Where is the Bay of Honduras ? Is the Bay of Campeche east of Yuca- 
tan ? Where is Cape Catoche ? What lakes in Mexico ? What in Central 
America ? How is Central America divided ? What is Belize ? What is the 
climate of Mexico ? Owing to the inequalities of the surface and the varieties 
of climate, what productions may be fomid ? 

8. What minerals are abundant ? For what productions is Balize noted ? 
Mention the chief vegetable productions of Mexico. Its manufactures and 
exports. Describe its antiquities. What is the general character of the 
surface of Yucatan ? Describe the city of Mexico. 

4. What city is the capital of the Republic of Guatemala ? Of what state 
is Comayagua the capital ? What city is the capital of the Republic of Costa 
Rica? Of the Republic of San Salvador? Of the Republic of Nicaragua? 
Where is the Gulf of Tehuantepec? What celebrated volcanoes in Mexico? 
Where is Cape St. Lucas? 

5. What seaports in Yucatan ? What noted volcanoes in Central America ? 
In what state of Central America is the volcano of Cartage ? Where is the 
Gulf of Fonseca? What river is the outiet of Lake Nicaragua? Where 
is Matamoras? San Luis Potosi? Yalladolid? Acapulco? Mazatian? 
Tampico ? Guadalaxara ? 

ON THE WEST INDIA ISUkNDS. 

6. Where are the West India Islands ? How ure they divided ? What arc 
tiie Caribbean Isles sometimes called ? To what nations do the greater part 
of tiie West Indies belong ? Which are the isles belonging to the British ? 
Cf these, which one is the laigest ? How is that island situated ? What Im- 
portant commercial city on that island ? 

7. Where are the Bahamas? What is their supposed number ? For what 
is Turk's Island noted ? Are aQ the Bahamas mhabited ? In what do the 
shores and creeks of some of the islands abound ? By whom are those isles in- 
habited ? What are their leading pursuits ? What town is the seat of govenv 
mcnt ? Where is it ? 
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8. What cluumel lies between the Bohsmas and Caba ? What passage bo- 
tween the Caioos Isles and Marignana ? Between Crooked and Long Islands? 
Between St. Salvador and Eleuthera ? For what is St Salvador noted ? What 
is the chief article caltiyated in the Bahama Ides ? What ore the leading ex- 
ports ? Which is the most sontherlj of the Bahamas ? L 

9. Through what channel would yon pass from Inagna to Jamaica ? How 
far distant is this isle from Hayti ? What moantains traverse it f Describe 
the coast By whom is Jamaica chiefly inhabited ? What articles are ex- 
tensively manufactured ? Describe Kingston. 

10. Where are the Yughi Isles ? What three of these isles belong to Great 
Britain ? Describe the Island of Anguilla. What isUind to the sonth-east, bo- 
longing to the same nation ? What family hold this island imder a lease ? 
Where is St Kitts ? In what direction from St Kjtts is Nevis ? 

11. What island lies about 40 miles north of Guadeloupe ? A a. De- 
scribe the capital of that island. What island belonging to the British, be- 
tween Nevis and Guadaloupe ? What are the chief productions of Montserrat ? 
What town is the capital? What the capital of St Kitts? Of Antigua? 
Of Nevis? 

LESSON LXXVm. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS CONTINUED. 

1. What large island belonging to the British, lies south of Guadeloupe ? 
Describe that island. Where is St Lucia ? St Vincent ? What island lies 
About 90 miles to the east of St Ymcent ? Describe Barbadoes. What town 
IS the capital of St Lucia ? Of St Vincent ? 

2. Where is Grenada Island ? What cluster of isles to the north, is a de- 
pendency of Grenada ? For what Is the capital of Grenada noted ? What 
large island lies off the north-east coast of South America ? To what natiou 
does it belong ? What town is the capital ? 

3. What island lies north-east of Trinidad ? To whom does it belong ? 
Which are the islands included in the Danish Antilles ? Describe St Thomas. 
Which is the largest and most southerly of the Danish Isles ? Describe Santa 
Cios. To what nation does the Island of St Bartholomew belong ? Do the 
Swedes possess any other island in the West Indies ? 

4. Which ore the isles included in the French Antilles ? Which one is the 
largest ? Between what British isles is Guadeloupe situated ? Where is the 
Island of St Martin ? Do the French have possession of the entire island ? 
To whom belongs the southern part of the island ? 

5. Describe the Island of Guadeloupe. What town is the seat «f goveru- 
mont ? What islands are dependencies of Guadeloupe ? Whora b Martinique ? 
Which is its most important town ? Is that town the capital ? Which are the 
islands belonging to the Dutch ? Where is St Eustatius ? To what is the 
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idaod sabject ? Wlmt island is noted for its salt and lime works ? H. A. 
To what does ihe island of Cura^oa owe its importance ? 

6. What islands of the West Indies belong to Spain ? Which one of those 
a the largest ? Describe the general character of the surface. What are itu 
chief productions? In what do the manufactures chiefly consist ? YThat city 
is the ci^>ital ? 

7. How is the harbor of Havana defended ? By whom is Cuba inhabited ? 
What form the leading articles of export from Cuba ? What passage separafeos 
San Domingo from Porto Rico ? How much of Porto Rico is under cultiyar 
tion ? What is the climate ? What the soil ? 

8. How is the capital situated ? M^hat laige island lies between Cuba and 
Porto lUco ? Who inhabit this island ? Does this island belong to any Eu- 
ropean power ? What city is the capital of the Haytian Republic ? What 
the capital of the Republic of Dominica f What rivers in Hayti t Where 
is the Bay of Gonaives ? Scotch Bay ? 

9. On what island are the following towns situated, viz.: — ^Matansas? 
Spanish Town ? Jeremie ? Ponce ? Manzanillo ? Falmouth ? Aux Cayes ? 
Aguadilla? Gonaives? Fort Royal? Principe? Santiago do Cuba? 
Puerto Plata? Nuevitas? Trinidad? Batabano? 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

LESSON LXXIX. 
MAP STUDIES. — Systematically Arranged. 

Mention the "boundaries of the following Countries, viz. : — ^UnittKl 
States of Colombia, Venezuela, British Guiana, Dutch Guiana, French 
Guiana, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentine Confederation, Patagonia, Chili, 
Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, and Paraguay. 

State the situation of the following Cities and TownSy tde. : — 
Chagres, Aspinwall, Panama, Carthagena, Mompox, Santa Martha, 
Socorro, Pasto, Popayan, Buenaventura, Bogota, — ^Maracaybo, Trux- 
illo, Valencia, La Guayra, Caeaoas, Barcelona, Cumana, Guayana, 
Esmeralda, Atures, Angostura, — Gbobqetown, New Amsterdam, — 
Paramaeebo, — Cayenne, — ^Ega, Coary, Moura, Barra, Borba, Obidos, 
Santarem, Macapa, Souzel, Para, Barras, Maranham, Parnahiba, 
Seara, Oeiras, Natal, Pernambuco, Alagoas, Pambo, Sergipe, Bahia, 
Urubu, Porto Seguro, Porto Alegre, Diamantina, Espiritu Santo, 
Villa Kica, Rio Janeibo, San Paulo, Laguna, Porto Alegre, Cuyaha, 
Villa Bella, Balsamo. Porto Imperial, and Villa Boa. 
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PABT U. 

State tjie situation of the following Cities and Towns, viz, : — ^Mal- 
donado, Monte Video, Oolonia, — Salta, Tacuman, Conientes, Santa 
F^ Parana, Rosario, Buenos Aybbs, Mendbza, Rioja, Oatamarca, 
Santiago, Oordova, — Copiapo, Ooqnimbo, Qaillota, Valparaiso, Tal- 
cahuana, Ooncepcion, Valdivia, Ourico, Santiago, — Santa Omz, 
Tar^a, Cob^a, Potosi, Oochabamba, La Paz, Sucre, — Oaxamarca, 
Laguna, Sarayaou, Cazco, Puno, Arica, Areqnipa, Pisco, Callao, 
Lima, Pasco, Oaxatambo, TrnxiUo, Hnanta, — Quito, Omagaas, Cuen- 
ca, Guayaqnil, Riobamba, — Itapna, Assumption, and Ooncepcion. 

LESSON LXXX. 
MAP STUDIES.— Systematically Arranged. 

Describe the following Islands, viz, : — ^Los Roqnes, Orchilla, Tor- 
taga, Blanqnilla, Margarita, Trinidad, Joannes, Maranham, Falkland 
Ides, Georgia, Faegian Isles, Adelaide, Hanover, Wellington, Obiloe, 
Jnan Fernandez, and St. Felix. 

Describe the following Peninsulas, viz. : — South America, — ^Pata- 
gonia, — St. Joseph, and Tres Montes. 

Describe the following Capes, viz, : — Gallinas, Barima, Orange, 
North, St. Roque, Frio, St. Maria, San Antonio, Oorrientes, Blanco 
(east). Virgins, Horn, Montes, Mexillones, Agiga, Blanco (west), and 
Francisco. 

Describe the following Mountain Banges, viz. : — ^Paoaraima, Aca- 
ray, Brazilian, Andes, Geral, and Oordillera Grande. 

Describe the folUnoing Peaks I'-Cayamhe, Ohimborazo, Ohuqui- 
bamba, Sorato, lULmani : — ^Volcanoes, — Pichincha, Antisana, Ootopaxi., 
Areqnipa, and Aconcagua. 

LESSON LXXXL 

MAP STUDIES. — Systematically Arbangkd. 

Describe th^ following Gulfs and Bays, viz, : — ^Darien, Venezuela, 

Paria, All Saints, Rio Janeiro, Paranagua, Blanco, St. Matthias, St. 

George's. Penas, Oorcovado, Ooncepcion, Morena, GuaynquO, Chooo, 

and Panama. 

Describe the following Straits, viz. : — Magalhaens and Ohacoa. 
Describe the following Lakes, viz. : — Maracaybo, Patos, Mirinu 
ntioaoa, Aullagas, and Porongos. 
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PAET II. 

Describe the following Eivers: — ^Atrato, Magdalena, Oauca, — 
Orinoco, Oassiquiare, Guaviare, Meta, Apure, Oaroni, — Essequibo, 
Surinam, Maroni, Oyapok, Amazon, Napo, Putumayo, Japura, Ne- 
gro, Branco, Hudlaga, Ucayale, Apurimac, Urubamba, Javary, Jutay, 
Jurna, Purus, Madeira, Beni, Mamore, Guapore, Tapfgo8, Xingn, — 
Para, Tocantins, Araguay. 

Pamahiba, Poteiyi, St. Francisco, Doce, Parahiba, Rio de la 
Plata, Uruguay, Parana, Paranahiba, Rio Grande, Paraguay, Pilco- 
mayo, Vermejo, Tarija, Jujuy, Salado, Quarto, — iSalado, Colorado, 
Rio Negro, Oamarones, — ^Dulce, Tala, and Medinas. ' 

LESSON LXIXn. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

Area In square miles, 6,981,700. Population, 28,900,CC0. 

Iiieograpliical Posltloii, etc— South America, a vast peninsula of a tri- 
angular form, occupies the southern half of the American or Western 
Continent. Its length from north to south is about 4,000 miles, and 
from east to west, its greatest breadth is about one-fourth less. 

Physical Cliaracterlsllcs.— Three great mountain systems diversify the 
smrfaoe, as follows, viz. : — the Andes, which stretch along the western 
coast, from southern Patagonia to the Isthmus of Panama; the Parima, 
or Pacaraima Mountains,' which extend along the southern border 
of Venezuela, a distance of about 600 mOes, separating the plains of 
the Orinoco from those of the Rio Negro ; and the Brazilian Moun- 
tains, consisting of two great ranges running parallel to the coast of 
Brazil, with several diverging chains. 

Between the Andes on the one side, and the mountain systems of 
Southern Venezuela and Brazil upon the other, extends a vast plain. 
This great plain may be divided into three parts, — ^the Region of the 
Llanos, or Savannahs (level grassy tracts), which occupy a great part 
of the basin of the Orinoco; the Region of the Selvas, or forest plains, 
which spreads over the lower portion of the basin of the Amazon, as 
far as the annual inundations of that river extend ; and the Region 
of the Pampas, or prairies, of the Argentine Confederation. 

InliaUtaiitS) History^ etCt — ^The greater part of the inhabitants are 
descendants of the native Indians ; some of these are semi-civilized and 
others are still in a savage state. The ruling people are the descend- 
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ants of Europeans, mostly Spaniards and Portuguese. Nearly the 
whole of South America, for about three centuries antecedent to the 
present, was under the control of European Governments. 

Spain took possession of a great part of the northern, and almost 
all the western coasts, besides large tracts in the interior, and Portu- 
gal of the present Empire of Brazil. Most of the colonies established 
their independence (and, except Brazil, under republican forms of 
government) early in the present century, and British, Dutch, and 
French Guiana are now the only countries subject to foreign powers. 

THE UNITED STATES OF 
COLOMBIA. 

Arcs in sq. miles, 480,000. Fop., 8,920,600. 

CleognipUcal Podttoiu — This 

country occupies the north-'v^est 
part of South America, between 
the Pacific Ocean and the upper 
course of the Orinoco. 

It extends westward to Costa 
Tb- flu ^f tju u.,t*i Eut^ ut ci^M^ Bica in Central America, includ- 
ing the Isthmus of Panama. 
SvrfiMe. — Several chains of the Andes based upon elevated table- 
lands overspread a large portion of the country. These traverse tho 
western part from north to south. East of the mountains are exten- 
sive Uanos, or plains. 

S^ily etc— The soil is exceedingly fertile, and the climate is hot and 
unhealthy, except on the elevated table-land. In the uplands wheat 
and other grains are produced, and in the river basins, and along 
the coasts, coffee, cotton, cocoa, indigo, sugar, tobacco, together with 
various medicinal herbs, and tropical fruits. 

The llanoa afford pasturage for immense herds of cattle and 
horses, and the forests are rich in dye and &&binet woods. Miner- 
als are abundant, particularly gold, silver, platina, and rock salt 
About 50 miles north of Bogota, are the famous emerald mines, which 
dupply a great part of the world with this precious stone. 

Natural Curiosities* — North-east of, and near the city of Bogota, is 
tho odebrated Cataract of Tequendama, in the River Bogota — ^a branch 
of the Magdalena. The height of this cataract is about 570 feet, and 
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the width of the stream 86 feet. The Natural Bridges of Icououzn 
are also much celebrated. The largest consists of a natural arch of 
stone 60 feet long, and 40 wide, stretching over a chasm (throngli 
which rolls a swift torrent) at an elevation of 818 feet above the snr- 
face of the water. 

Inbabltantg, etc* — The population is composed of Whites, Indians, 
Negroes and mixed races. Agricnltnre is in a rade state. The fann- 
ers are chiefly occupied in raising live-stock. 




TraTeliDg Facilities. — In the mountainous districts there are no 
roads, and travelers are carried on a kind of basket-chair on the 
backs of porters. In other parts, mules form the chief means of con- 
veyance. The method of crossing streams is by ropes stretched from 
one side to the other with sling and basket, in which the traveler 
seats himself, and is pulled safely over. 

Steamboats now ply on the Magdalena, which will much facilitate 
the development of the country ; and a railroad, completed in 1855, 
spans the Isthmus of Panama. 

MaBifiictiires and Exports. — ^Manufactures are of the simplest kinds. 
Commerce is restricted by the want of roads. The chief articles of 
export are hides, specie, and bullion. 

Cities. — Bogota, the capital city, is situated in a fertile plain on the 
left bank of the Bogota, nearly 9,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
All the houses are low, in consequence of the apprehension of earth- 
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qnakos ; aod are built of sun-dried brick, whitewashed and covered 
with tiles. Churches and convents cover nearly half the city. 

Oabthagena, situated on Garthagena Bay, is the chief seaport and 
naval arsenal of the republic. It is connected with the Magdalena by 
acanak 

PopATAN lies in a fertile plain near the Cauca River. The inliabit- 
unts are chiefly mulattoes and negroes. 

LESSON LXIXm. 

THE REPUBLIC OF VENEZUELA. 
Area in sq. mlleB, 868»28S. Population, 2,200,000. 

Geographieal PositiOD. — Venezuela lies between the United States 
of Colombia on the west and Guiana on the east ; and extends from 
the Brazilian Empire to the waters of the Caribbean Sea. 

8irfiMe«—The greater part of the surface is a vast plain. There 
are some mountain ridges in the south and west. 

SoO, Cttnate, etc*— The soil is very productive. The climate is 
warm, and as there is little variety of surface, a high temperature 
generally prevails. The year is divided into two seasons — the wet 
and the dry. All the tropical products grow here luxuriantly. Ani- 
mals and insects are numerous, and pearl oysters are found along the 
coast. 

iBhaUtABts, etc. — The population may be divided into three classes 
— Whites, Indians and mixed races. The whites artf chiefly engaged 
m agricultural and commercial pursuits. 

Traveliiig FacUitttfu — There are no good roads and bridges. Travel- 
ing and inland commerce are carried on by means of mules and lamas. 

MaBBfactoies and Exports* — Manufactures are few, and very simple ; 
and the exports consist of a great variety of tropical plants, together 
with cattle, and the several articles of trade which tliey yield. 

Cities* — Caracas, the capital, lies in a valley, about 12 miles dis- 
tant from its port, La Guayra. This city is noted as having been the 
birth-place of General Bolivar. 

Mabaoatbo, on the left bank of Lake Maracaybo, carries on an 
active trade with the interior. Many of the inhabitants are engaged 
hi navigating the lake. 

La Guayra and Cumana are seaports on the Caribbean Sea. 

Angostura is the chief place of trade in the valley of the Orinixx). 
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THE COLONIES OF GUIANA. 
Area in sq. mUes, 194,811. Population, 887,609. 

fiMgnpUcai Posltloiiy etc— This portion of Northern Soath Amer- 
ica is situated directly east of Venezuela, along the Atlantio ooast, 
between the mouth of the Orinoco and that of the Oyapok. It cou- 
sisis of three colonies belonging to France, Holland, and Great Britain, 
called respectively, French, Dutch and British Guiana. 

Surbce. — Along the coast the land is low and flat, so that the 
country appears, upon approaching it, like a line of trees growing out 
of the water. It is level for some distance inland, and in the south it 
is somewhat hilly and mountainous. 

Soil) dilute, etc. — The soil is very rich, in consequence of being 
covered with water during the rainy season. The climate is hot. 
On the coast there are two winters, or rainy seasons, and two dry 
seasons, during the year. Vegetation is luxuriant. Dye, and other 
valuable woods, spices, and fruits and plants peculiar to tropical coun- 
tries, are plentiful. Insects are numerous. Ant-hillocks have been 
seen as high as 15 or 20 feet, and nearly 100 feet in circumference. 

InliaUtaBts, etc*— The interior is chiefly inhabited by various Indian 
tribes. The coast and settled districts are occupied by European set- 
tiers, N'egroes and mixed races. The white population is the largest 
in Dutch Guiana. The leading object of pursuit among the settiers 
is the cultivation of sugar and coflee plantations. 

TraveUig Fadlittes.— The chief mode of traveling is by boats on the 
various rivers which traverse the country. Oanals are being con- 
structed in some parts. 

HaniflMtucs and Exports. — ^Manufactures are very few and imim- 
portant. The chief exports are coffee, sugar, rum, molasses, indigo, 
fruits and spices* 

TtownSi— Geobobtown, the capital of British Guiana, lies on tho 
east bank of the Demerara, about one mile above its month. The 
streets are traversed by canals. 

Pabamabibo, the capital of Dutch Guiana, is located on the west 
bank of the Surinam, about six miles above its mouth. The streets 
of the town are ornamented with rows of orange, lemon and tama- 
rind trees. 

Oayennx, the capital of French Guiana, is situated on the Island 
of Oayenne, which is near the coast of Oontinental Guiana. It is 
noted for its trade in Oayenne pepper. 
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LESSON LXXXIV. 

THE EMPIRE OF BRAZIL. 
Area in aq. tnflos, 8,281,000. Pop.. 10,068,000. 

dMgrtpUcal PMltlM, etc«-Thiti 
vast empire comprehencls the 
eastern, and a great part of the 
central portion of the South Amer- 
ican Peninsula. It possesses a 
coast line of 8,700 miles in length. 
Th* FW^rsru"^ ^^ Sirfiwet— The northern part of 

Brazil consists chiefly of a vast 
plain, through which flow the Amazon and its tribntaries. The 
shores of the east coast are generally low, but gradually rise to the 
mountainous region which runs parallel to tlie coast, from 20 to 160 
miles inland. 

Minor ranges intersect the other parts of the empire, enclosing 
tracts, some elevated, and others low-lying plains. Along the water- 
courses are numerous dense and almost impenetrable forests. 

MI9 dilute, etc— The soil is generally fertile, and vegetation ex- 
ceedingly luxuriant. The climate may be characterized as mild and 
agreeable, except in the north. In Brazil, as in all other regions 
south of the equator, the order of the seasons is the reverse of ours. 
December, January and February are their hottest months. The 
forests abound with useful and ornamental woods. 

The banana forms the principal part of the food of the Indians, 
and the flour of the Cassava root is much used by the less wealthy 
classes. Other tropical fruits and plants are abundant. 

The forests swarm with wild animals, and a great variety of birds 
of the richest plumage ; the plains afford pasturage for numerous 
herds of wild cattle. The diamond mines of Brazil are exceedingly 
valuable. 

iBhakttaflitS) etc — The inhabitants consist of Whites, chiefly of Por- 
tuguese descent ; Negroes, mixed races, and several savage tribes of 
native Indians. The cultivation of the soil, and the labor in the 
mines, are performed by the negro slaves. 

TraTeUDg Facilities.— There are about 1100 miles of railroad, which 
afford almost the only traveling facilities ; goods are for the most 
part transported on the backs of mules or horses. 

Kuiifiictues and Expats.— Manufactures are yet in their infancy. 
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The exports uro principally sugar, coffee and cotton ; besides which, 
are hides, horns, tallow, jerked beef, cabinet and dyewoods, drags, 
gold and dlamoDds. 




A Soeno in a Brasiliaa Forest. 

Cities.— Rio Janeiro, the capital city, situated on the west side of 
the bay, or harbor of Rio, is the principal seat of the foreign commerce 
of the empire. 

The houses are generally built of granite, and the streets intersect 
each other at right angles, save where the beach, or the declivities of 
the hills forbid. 

Fountains, supplied by means of a magnificent aqueduct, which 
conducts the water from the adjacent mountains, are numerous. The 
environs of the city are exceedingly picturesque and beautiful. 

Par A, situated on the right bank of the Para, carries on consider- 
able trade in exporting cocoa, caoutchouc, or India rubber, isin- 
l^lass, rice and drugs. 

Pbrnambuoo, called also Recife, is a commercial city of conddor- 
able importance. 

Bauia, a large and flourishing commercial city of Brazil, lies on 
the east side of the Bny of All Saint<?. 
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LESSON LIXXY. 

THE REPUBLIC OF URUGUAY. 

Area in sq. miles, 71,766. Peputotlon, 887,421. 

flt gra pMol PMilltfB.— Urngaay, or Banda Oriental, lies noith-oflfit 
of the estnary of the Rio de la Plata, and extends from the Urngnay 
River to the waters of the Atlantic Ocean. 

SuflMe*— Along the coast it is level, and almost destitute of treoe; 
ill the centre monntainons, and the rest of the territory nndnlating. 

Ml, CHnate^ etc. — The soil is for the most part good, and the cli- 
mate, though damp, is temperate and saluhrious. Oattle and horsoe 
form the wealth of the inhahitants. Only a sufficient amount of 
agricultural produce is raised fur home consumption. 

lahaUtaiits. — The majority of the inhahitants are Indians; some 
civilized, and others in a savage state. 

Traveilig Facilities. — These are few, and of a very inferior order. 

MaufiMtares and Experts.— Manufactures are unimportant. The 
exports are hides, heef, hutter, hair and feathers. 

Towu.— MoNTB-YiBEo, the capital, has a good port on the left side 
of the estuary of the La Plata, ahout 100 miles distant from Buenos 
Ayres, and is the chief city of the repnhlic. 

Maijx>naco, situated on the same estuary, ahout 60 miles east of the 
capital, is a well fortified seaport town. 

THE ARGENTINE OONFEDERA 

TION. 
Area in sq. miles, 827,000. Fop., 1,840,000. 

Geographical Posltton.— The Ar- 
gentine Confederation lies south 
of Bolivia, and north of Pata- 
gonia. 

Snrface. — In the north and west 
it is mountainous ; and the central 
and southern parts are vast pam- 

TheFli«oftheATgenUneConf«lerntton. paS, mUCh rCSembliUg thC prai- 

ries of Western North America. 

Soil, Climate, etc. — The soil is generally good, but not a thousandth 

part of the land is under cultivation. In the mountainous regions, 

and on the coast, the climate is mild. Very destructive winds, or 

hurricanes, sometimes sweep over the pampas. 
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Fraits and plants common to both the temperate and tropical 
climes are here produced ; but cattle, horses, mules, and the articles 
of traffic obtained from them, are the chief dependence. 

InhaMtaats, etCt—The population consists mainly of Spaniards, 
Creoles, native Indians, and Negroes. There are, besides, manj 
Italian, English, and French settlers. The gauchos^ or shepherds of 
the pampas, lead a wandering life, hunting wild cattle. Thej take 
them by means of a lasso, which they manage with great dexterity. 

TnTellig Facilities* — ^The roads are generally better than in most 
parts of South America. The rivers afford immense facilities for 
transportation. Several lines of railroad are in operation. 

Mannfactiires and Exports. — ^Manufactures are few, consisting chiefly 
of coarse woolen stuffs, leather, and turned wares. Hides, horns, 
tallow, horsehidr, wool, ostrich-feathers, and salted meats, are among 
the leading articles of export. 

Cities. — ^BuBNOS Aybes, the capital, is situated on the south-west 
side of the Rio de la Plata (which is here 86 miles wide), about 150 
miles from its mouth. The city is built with great regularity, and 
carries on an extensive trade with the United States and Great Britain. 
It is the seat of many educational and scientific institutions. 

RosABio, on the right bank of the Parana, ranks next in impor- 
tance to the capital, being a busy place of export for the interior prov- 
inces. Santa F£ and Pabana are advantageously situated for trade, 
near the confluence of the Parana and Salado Rivers. Gobdova, 
once the seat of a famous University, is now important as being the 
centre of communication between Buenos Ayres and the upper prov- 
inces. MsNDOZA, on a high plain at the foot of the Andes, is the 
entrepot for the trade with Ohili. 

PATAGONIA. 

Area in square miles, 800,000. Popnlation, 80,000. 

Geographical Position. — ^Patagonia formerly embraced the entire 
Bonthern extremity of South America; the western part of which is 
now claimed by Ohili. 

Surface. — The western part is traversed by the Andes, and the 
eastern consists of a succession of terraces. 

Soil, Climate, etc — So little is known of the interior, that but little 
idea can be formed as to the nature of the soil. Along the east coast 
it is sterile, and on and near the Rio Negro, the soil is adapted tc 
wheat and other grains. The climate is generally cold. 
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Water-fowl and seals, in great numbers, frequent the rocky shores 
bhaUtaatB*— The country is thinly inhabited by Indian tribes, who 
are as barbarous as the oonntry is desolate. They lead a nomadic 
life ; consequently, their habitations are small and movable, consist- 
ing merely of a framework of stakes covered with the skins of 
animals. 

LEgBONLXXZn. 

THE REPUBUC OF CHILI. 

Area in sq. miles, 182,624. Pop., 2,146,802. 

Cieognphlcal PtsUlMr— Chili is 
in the western part of South 
America, and extends from the 
Desert of Atacama on the north 
to Patagonia on the south, and 
from the Andes to the Pacific 

I II iua f mtf ui ^.llni^ v/CeaU. 

fl SirfaM.— In the north, the land 

rises in successive terraces from the coast ; in tlie south, the branches 
of the Andes cross the country, forming numerous valleys, and ter- 
minate abruptly at the coast ; in the middle part of Ohili, the land 
is generally leveL 

The sea-coast of Ohili, compared with the entire surface, is immense, 
and affords several good harbors. 

Sofl} dinate, etc— The soil of the midland vales is rich ; in other 
parts it is sandy and dry. The climate is temperate and healthy. The 
four seasons here occur as in the United States, only in reversed 
order. In some parts of Northern Ohili, years pass without rain'f 
fjEilling, but dews are frequent and heavy. Earthquakes often ocoor 
and volcanoes are numerous. 

Indian com, wheat, and other grains, are extensively cultivated. 
The figs and olives of Ohili are said to be of superior flavor, and the 
grape is cultivated with great success. Minerals are abundant — silvor 
and copper are the most profitable. There are supplies of coal in the 
central provinces ; lead, iron, tin, zinc, and sulphur, are also found. 

IiIiaMtantS) etc* — ^The inhabitants are chiefly Spaniards, Mestizoes, 
and Indians. Emigrants. have lately arrived from Germany in con- 
siderable numbers. Agriculture and mining form the leadinsr pursuits 
of the inhabit an tji 
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TrtTellng Fadlitles. — ^These are as yet imperfect, thongh improying. 
Bailroads connect Valparaiso with the capital, and Oopiapo with 
Oaldera ; other lines are in progress. The tracks over the moun- 
tains are passable only by moles. 

Munfactnres and Eiports* — ^The chief manufactures are earthenware 
jars, hempen cloths, cordage, soap, tallow, leather, and brandy. The 
leading exports are metals, hides, wheat, jerked beef, wool, and hemp. 

CItlM. — Santiago, the capital, lies at the foot of the Andes on the 
river Maypocho. The houses are built low, owing to the apprehension , 
of earthquakes. 

Valparaiso, situated on the coast of the Pacific, is the chief sea- 
port of Ohili, and one of the most flourishing seats of trade on the 
west coast of South America. Ooqtjimbo, on the Ooquimbo River, 
about one mile distant from the Pacific, is noted for its trade in miner- 
als and chinchilla-skins. 

THE REPUBLIC OF BOLIVIA. 

Area In square miles, 535,769. Population, 2,056,868. 

Ge^graphleal Positiont — ^Bolivia lies north of the Argentine Confed- 
eration, between Peru and Brazil. A small portion of its western 
frontier borders on the Pacific. 

Snrfaee.— The western part is traversed by ridges of the Andes, 
and in the east are extensive plains. The coast district is a stenle 
desert. The great plateau, on whose surface reposes Lake Titicaca, is 
over 12,000 feet above the level of the Pacific. 

Soil, Climate, etCt— The soil is for the most part fertile, and the cll- 
Qiato varies much in different parts of the country, according to the 
elevation and the distance from the equator. 

In the more elevated parts Indian corn, wheat, and other grains 
are cultivated ; and in the lower districts the various tropical fruits 
and plants are raised to some extent. Cinchona trees, from which 
Peruvian bark is obtained, are numerous. 

Inhabitants* — Nearly three-fourths are either Indians or mixed 
races. Some of the native Indian tribes are intelligent and indus- 
trious, and others are still in a savage state. Agriculture and mining 
form the chief pursuits. 

TraTeling Faeillties. — Till recently the traveling facilities were in- 
but excellent roads are now building throughout the coun- 
I several railroads are in operation. 
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Jnutnftctires nd £xii«rt8.-^Manafactare6 are few. Cotton goods, 
and cloths of llama and alpaca hair, glass wares, leather, silver and 
hats of Vienna wool, are made to a limited extent. The leading arti- 
cles of export are precions metals, wool, hats, and Peruvian hark. 

CStieSi — La Paz, on a small tributary of the Beni, is the capital 
and chief city, and carries on an extensive transit trade. 

CooHABAHBA is situatcd in a rich and well-cultivated district, on 
the south side of a spur of the Andes. 

SuosB, formerly the capital, lies in a fine valley, upon the table- 
land of the interior, about 9,500 feet above sea-level. It has a large 
and handsome cathedral. - 
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THE REPUBLIC OF PERU. 
Area in sqaare miles, 510,100. Fopalation, 8,400,000. 

Geographical PMitton.— Peru lies south of Ecuador and west of Brasdl 
aud Bolivia. 

SirfiMe.— It embraces three distinct regions, — ^the mountainous, or 
oentral region, the narrow plain between the Andes and the ocean, 
and the great plains which extend eastward from the Andes to the 
interior of Brazil. Volcanoes are numerous. 

- Solly dinatey ete.— The soil is fertile in some parts, and the dimatc 
varies according to the elevation. In the mountain region it is cold, and 
here and in the eastern plains the rains are abundant during six 
months of the year, while on the coast it is uniformly hot, and no 
rain ever falls, though dense mists are of frequent occurrence. 

Grains and rice flourish in the temperate districts, and the warmer 
valleys supply abundant crops of tropical plants and fruits. Tho 
mountain region abounds in minerals. The coca plant, which sup- 
plies the place of the tobacco leaf, is much cultivated both in Peru 
and Bolivia. 

Large quantities of guano, which is extensively used both in 
Europe and our own country as a manure, have been exported 
from the little group of the Ohincha Islands, lying off tho coast of 
Peru, about 160 miles from lima. 

iBbaliitaiitg* — These are similar in character to those of the other 
South American States. The Whites do not equal one-seventh of the 
entire population. Tl:.e Indians of Peru are the descendants of raccB 
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who had attained considerable ciyilization prior to the discovery of 
the New World. Agricnltare is the chief employment, and mining 
receives some attention. 

TrtTellng Fadlitics. — These are rapidly improving; several rail- 
roads have been constructed, and others are in progress. 

Mannfactares aad Exports. — Ooarse cotton and woolen doths, leather 
cloaks, and jewelry, are manufactured to some extent. 

The exports consist of guano, bullion, chinchilla-skins, Peruvian 
baik, cotton, copper-ore, vicuna, alpaca and sheep's wool, hides, and 
sugar. The guano exported yields from one-half to three-fourths 
of the revenue of the Peruvian government. 

Cities. — ^LiMA, the capital and largest city, is situated on the small 
River Rimac, about six miles distant from its port Oallao, on the 
Pacific. like most of the Spanish cities, Lima has a large square in 
the centre, where all the streets terminate. 

Otjzoo, situated on a tributary of the Ucayale, is the chief city in 
the mountain-region, and the second in the country in size and popu- 
lation. Aeequipa is a well-built and active commercial city. 

THE REPUBLIC OF ECUADOR 

Area in square miles, 219,000. Population, 1,800,000. 

Geographleal Pesltioii. — Ecuador li^s between the United States of 
Colombia and Peru, and extends from Brazil to the Pacific. 

Snrfiice* — The western part is traversed by the Andes, and the east- 
em forms part of the great central plain of South America. 

SoU, dfmate, ete. — ^The soil is fertile, and the climate on the coast 
is hot, while in the elevated table-lands it is that of perpetual spring, 
though this country lies in the centre of the torrid zone. The pro- 
ductions are similar to those of the U. S. of Colombia. Turtles abound 
in the Amazon, and fish are plentifcQ on the coast of the Pacific. 

Inhabitants. — ^Indians and Mestizoes form the bulk of the popula- 
tion. Agriculture and mining are the chief employments. 

(Sties. — Quito, the capital, lies nearly under the line of the equator, 
on a slope of the Volcano of Pichincha, at an elevation of 9,000 feet 
above the sea. 

Owing to the inequalities of the ground on which this city is built, 
its streets are irregular and uneven ; and so numerous are the crevices 
of the mountain, that many of the houses are built on arches. 

Guayaquil, the chief seaport, lies on the west bank of Guayaquil 
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Ri^cr. It 18 divided into two towns connected by a bridge. The 
general appearance of the town is pleasing, bat its streets are dirty, 
and the place is infested with insects. 

Water is bronght to the dty from a distance in earthen jars. The 
harbor is good, and large ships can atioend to the town. 

LESSON Lxxxnn. 

THE REPUBLIC OF PARAGUAY. 

Area In BQOtfe miles, 50,720. Popnlatton, 500,000. 

Cleegraphleal FesitleB*— Paraguay, an inland pemnsola of South 
America, lies south of Brazil, between the rivers Parana and Para- 
guay. 

Sarlkce«— It Is generaDy level A mouniain chain traverses the 
centre of the territory, forming a water-shed for several small streams, 
and causing them to flow in opposite directions. 

SeU, CDBatS) etc— The soil (particularly those tracts that arc in- 
undated during the rainy season, by the swelling of the frontier 
rivers) is very fertile, and the climate is moist and temperate. 

Grain, rice, cotton, tobacco, sugar, and the ytrba matS^ or Para- 
guay tea, are among the chief products. Various drugs, — such 
as sarsaparilla, rhubarb, jalap, nux vomica, and Peruvian bark are 
abundant. 

lahaUtaiitg* — A m^ority of the inhabitants are Indians, partially 
civilized; the Whites are, however, the ruling people. Agriculture 
and the raising of cattle form the leading pursuits. 

Traveling Faculties. — ^The navigation of the Paraguay and the 
Parana affords the principal facilities for transportation and travel. 

Mannfactures and Experts* — ^There are no manufactures of note, and 
among the chief exports are cattle, and the articles of trade they 
yield, horses, and Paraguay tea. 

Towns. — ^AssTTMFTioir, or Asuncion, the capital, lies on the left bank 
of the Paraguay, and carries on considerable trade, chiefly in tea, 
hides, and timber. Oonoepoion, is a small town on the same river, 
about 180 miles above Assumption. 

ISLANDS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
The islands of Los Boques, Orchilla, Tortuga, Blanquilla, and 
Miargarita, situated in the Caribbean Sea, belong to the Republic of 
Venezuela. 
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Thx Falklakd Isxxa, situated in the South AUantic Oceaii, about 
300 miles from South Patagonia, oonsst of two large and about 200 
smaller islands. Thej belong to Great Britain. Y easels frequenting 
the South Seas are here supplied with proYiaons and fresh water. 

The Fuegian Group embraces the islands lying south of the Stnut 
of Magalhaflns, or Magellan. Thej are inhabited bj a race of savages. 

Omiox is an island belonging to Chili, fit>m which it is separated 
by the narrow Strait of Ohaooa. 

Two islands called Jitak Fernandbz lie in the Pacific, about 400 
miles from the coast of Chili, to which they belong. The one situated 
nearer to Chili is noted as having been the residence of Alexander 
Selkirk ; and fit>m his history, Daniel Defoe is supposed to have com 
posed his " Adventures of Bobinson Crusoe.** 

Thx Galapagos IsLAHDfl, 13 in number, lie in the Pacific Ocean, 
about 700 miles west of Ecuador, to which they belong. Turtles of 
enormous size frequent the coasts. 



REVIEW LESSONS. 

niI»CRI.f.AXEOUS QUESTIOaS OH THK COUNTRIES OP tKOimi ABfKRICA. 

LESSON LXUDL 

1. How IB Sooth America bounded? Of the ootmtriea of South America, 
which u the largest? Which the smallest? Which one is diyided into throo 
colonies? Which one is inhabited by savages, and has no capital city? 
Which one is an empire ? Which one forms an inland peninsula ? 

2. Which one lios entirely west of the Andes ? Which two border on the 
Caribbean Sea ? Which five on the Atlantic Ocean ? Which six on the 
Padfio Ocean ? Of the former, which one has the greatest extent of sea- 
coast ? Of the latter, which has the least extent <^ sea-coast ? 

8. What country has a sea-coast both on the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific 
Ocean ? What one both on the Atlantic and the Pacific Ocean ? Through 
what countries does the Amazon flow ? Through what the Rio de la Plata and 
its tributaries ? 

4. Which are the chief northern branches of the Amazon ? The southern ? 
What rivers form the Madeira ? Describe the Rio de la Pjata. 

Ukuabk.— Bf Bomo goographers this river is described as being formed by the Parana 
and Uruguay Rivers ; by otbers as formed by the Parana and Paraguay. 
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6. What republic lies west of British Guiana ? What one still further 
west ? In what part of South America are the United States of Colombia ? 
What mountains traverse this country y What is the character of the sur- 
face, east of the mountains ? Describe the climate of this country. Of what 
use are its immense plains ? 

6. For what woods are the forests noted ? Is this country noted for its 
manufactures ? By whom is it inhabited ? What natural curiosities in the 
United States of Colombia ? What city is the capital ? How are the houses 
in this city generally built ? Why ? 

7. What city is the chief seaport ? How is this city connected with the 
Magdalena f What traveling facilities are there in the United States of Co- 
lombia f What are the leading exports ? What rivers in this country flow 
to the Orinoco ? What to the Caribbean Sea ? 

8. ' Where is the Bay of Darien ? Where is the port of Buenaventura ? 
Panama ? Santa Martha ? In what direction is Popayan from Buenaven- 
tura ? Pasto from Popayan f Popayan from Bogota ? Bogota from Cara- 
cas ? Of what republic is Caracas the capital f 

9. What town is the seaport for Caracas ? La G. What seaport town 
further east f What is the character of the surface of Venezuela ? By whom 
is Venezuela inhabited ? What are the leading pursuits of the white popu- 
lation ? Describe the climate. 

10. What city is noted as having been the birthplace of General Bolivar ? 
By what means are passengers and goods transported to various parts of 
Venezuela ? How are the roads ? What large river crosses Venezuela ? 
By what river is the Orinoco connected with the lUo Negro ? 

BmABK TO THB PupiL.— The Cassiqniare is remarkable for forming a navigable con- 
nection between the two great rivers, the Orinoco and the Amazon. It is aboat 170 miles 
in length, inclnding its windings. 

11. What city on the south bank of Orinoco River ? Where is Truxillo ? 
What city on the west shore of Lake Maracaybo ? What large island north 
of Venezuela ? T. What islands, in the Caribbean Sea, belong to Venezuela ? 
Where are the Colonies of Guiana ? To what nations do they belong ? 

12. What city is the capital of British Guiana ? Of Dutch Guiana ? Of 
French Guiana ? For what is Cayenne noted ? How is the land along the 
coast of Guiana ? How does it appear when approached from the water ? 
What are the chief productions ? 

13. By whom is Guiana inhabited ? In what employments are the settlers 
chiefly engaged ? How is the Brazilian Empire bounded ? How does Brazil 
compare in extent with the United States ? How with Europe ? What is the 
extent of its coast line ? How is Bahia situated ? In what direction is Bahia 
from Pernambuco ? Pemambuco from Para ? How is Para situated f 

8 
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I.S390NXC. 

BEVIKW QUBSnORS OOSTtSVKD, 

1. By whom is Brazil inhabited ? What is the general character of the 
sorfaoe of Brazil ? What the climate ? What the soil ? What are the lead- 
uig indnstrial pursuits? Who perform most of the labor? Are the road£ 
(^ood? What are the chief productions? What city is the capital of the 
umpire ? How situated ? 

2. Where is Para? For what is it noted ? What cities on the coast of 
Brazil ? On what rivers are the following places, viz. : — Balsamo ? Souzel ? 
Coary? Barras? Obidos? Monra? Borba? Santarem? Barra? De- 
scribe the following rivers : — St Francisco. Tocantin& Tap^jos. Pamahiba. 
Araguay. 

3. Is Brazil noted for the extent of its manufactures ? What are the lead- 
ing exports? What city lies about 200 miles north-west of Rio Janeiro? 
By what other name is this city called ? Ouro Preto. For what is it noted ? 
As being in the vicinity of gold mines, which are worked by English com- 
panies. 

4. ^^llat mountain ranges in Brazil ? What is the geographical position of 
Uruguay ? By what other name is it called ? What city is the capital ? 
Describe that city. What form the chief sources of wealth to the inhabitants 
of Uruguay ? What are the inhabitants ? Does agricultural produce form 
a leading article~of export ? Why ? 

6. What town in Uruguay opposite Buenos Ayres ? What seaport town 
is situated about 60 miles east of Monte-Yideo ? About how far is Monte- 
Video from Buenos Ayres ? Buenos Ayres from the ocean ? How wide is 
the Plata River at Buenos Ayres ? Describe the harbor of Buenos Ayres. 

6. 0£.what country is Buenos Ayres the capital ? How is the Argentine 
Confederation bounded ? Is much of the land under cultivation ? What form 
the chief dependence of the inhabitants ? What fruits are common ? In 
what zone does nearly all of this country lie ? In what, Brazil ? 

1. Is any part of Uruguay in the torrid zone ? Paraguay ? How do the 
traveling facilities of the Argentine Confederation compare with those of most 
S. American countries ? What are the chief manufactures ? It is stated 
that not a thousandth part of the land in the Argentine Confederation is 
under cultivation ; — ^is this owing to the poverty of the soil ? 

8. Describe the ffouchos. What town is the entrepot of the trade between 
. Chili and the Argentine Confederation ? For what is Rosario noted ? Where 

is Corrientes ? Tucuman ? Cordova ? Santa F6 ? What large peninsula 
lies south of the Argentine Confederation ? Do we know much respecting it ? 

9. State what has been ascertained respecting its climate, its soil, and 
its productions. What is the character of the inhabitants as far as known ? 
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Hiwe they any general government ? Any capital city ? What coontry ex- 
teadfl from Patagonia, westward of the Andes, to Bolivia? 

10. For what is Chili noted ? For the extent of its coast, compared with 
its entire sorface. What is the character of the surface ? By whom is Chili 
inhabited ? What form the leading industrial porsoits ? What are the chief 
productions of Chili ? What is the climate ? 

1 1. What the soil ? What the chief manufactures ? Which are the im- 
portant cities ? Of these, which are seaports ? What destructive phenomena 
sometimes occur in Chili, and in other countries of South America? For 
what is Coquimbo noted ? 

12. What republic lies between Peru snd Brazil? How is Bolivia 
bounded ? What is the character of that part of Bolivia that borders on the 
Pacific? Where is Lake Aullagas? What river is the outlet of Lake 
Titicaca? The Desaguadero. 

18. Has Lake Aullagas any visible outlet ? Does Lake Titicaca commu- 
nicate by any visible outlet with either the Atlantic or the Pacific ? How many 
feet above the level of the Pacific is Lake Titicaca? What trees are numer- 
ous in the forests of Bolivia ? 

14. How do the traveling-facilities of Bolivia compare with what they for- 
merly were) What races form the m^ority of the inhabitants ! Are all the 
Indians savages? What are the leading industrial pursuits ? Are any of the 
inhabitants engaged in manufacturing pursuits t 

15. What are the chief articles manufactured ? What city is the capita] 
of Bolivia ? Where is Cochabamba ? La Paz ? What two celebrated lofty 
mountain peaks in Bolivia ? What small seaport town has Bolivia on the Pa- 
cific? C. Does Lake Titicaca lie wholly in Bolivia? Where is Potosi? 
Tarija? 

LESSON XCL 

BKVIEW QUESTIONS 00NTINX7KD. 

1. Wliat two countries lie between Bolivia and Ecuador? Which one is 
further west ? What political division is Peru ? What proportion of the in- 
habitants of Peru are whites ? From what races are the Indians of Peru de- 
scended? How is the surface of Peru divided ? 

2. Does it rain frequently on the coast plain ? What are the chief produc- 
tions ? How is the climate ? What city is the capital ? How far from Lima 
is its port Callao ? On what small river is Lima situated ? Mention a well- 
built commercial city of Peru. 

8. Where is the city of Cuzco ? Truxillo ? What large river has its 
source in Peru ? What country north of Peru ? Has Ecuador any sea-coast ? 
On what ocean? Has Paraguay? Has Uruguay? What country liea 
north-wost of Uruguay ? 
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4. West of Paraguay? North of Chili ? West of Bolivia ? How is Ecua- 
dor bounded ? What town is the chief seaport ? What city is the capital f 
Describe it Describe the surface of Ecuador. What are the chief produc- 
tions ? What lofty mountain peaks in Ecuador ? 

5. In Peru? What lofty volcano north-east of Santiago? Of what Re- 
pnbb'c is Santiago the capital ? In what direction is Buenos Ayres from San^ 
tiago ? Assumption from Buenos Ayres ? Of what Republic is Assumption 
the capital ? 

6. Between what rivers is Paraguay situated ? Is Paraguay a mountain- 
ous country? What race forms the majority of the inhabitants? Is the 
countxy governed by the Indians ? What town on the Paraguay, about 130 
mUes above Assumption? What are the leading exports of Paraguay? 
Mention some of the chief productions. , 

I. What country lies south of Paraguay ? South of Venezuela ? Where 
are the Falkland Isles ? How far distant are they from Southern Patagonia ? 
How many islands in this group ? To whom do they belong ? What town is 
the capital? For what do vessels frequnnt those islands ? 

8. What islands compose the Fuegian group ? By whom are they in- 
habited ? Where is the Island of Chiloe ? To what Republic does it belong ? 
What strait separates it from Continental Chili ? Where are the islands of 
Juan Fernandez ? 

9. For what is the one nearest to Chili noted ? To whom do these isl- 
ands belong ? In how many zones does South America lie ? Can we judge 
respecting the climate of a country tolefy by its distance from the Equator ? 
As a general thing, do not the countries near the Equator have the hottest 
climates ? 

10. Do you suppose that the weather is uniformly as warm in the Argen- 
tine Confederation and Chili, as in Ecuador and the United States of Colom 
bia ? If the climate of a country differs materially from that of another, 
would you expect their productions to be similar ? 

II. In what zone is vegetation most luxuriant? In what zone i^ the 
greatest number of animals and insects ? In what zone is there the least 
vegetation ? In what zone do you live ? In what hemisphere ? In what 
grand division of the earth ? 

12. In what country of that grand division ? In what state ? What city 
is its capital ? In what direction is the place where you reside, from the capi- 
tal city of the United States ? Through what bodies of water would you pass 
ill going from Washington to Rio Janeiro ? From thence to Lima ? 

13. Of what Republic is Lima the capital ? In what grand division of 
the earth is Peru? Of what continent does South America form a part? 
Wliat is a continent ? How many are there ? 
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EUROPE. 

LBS80NICIL 
Area in aq. mUea, 8^40,000. Population, 803,000,000. 

fiMgrapUcal PmitioB, cte.— Europe, one of the grand divisionB of 
juid in the Eastern Hemisphere, lies west of Asia and north of Africa. 
Its greatest length from Astrachan in Bnssia, to Brest on the west 
coast of France, is 2,400 miles, and its extreme breadth from Oape 
North to Oape Matapan, is 2,860 miles. 

Pkydcal Characteristics.— The mountain chains of Europe may be 
divided into fonr distinct systems, viz. : — ^the Scandinavian system 
which traverses the Peninsula of Norway and Sweden, under the 
names of the Kiolen and Dovre^Field Mountains ; the Alps, of which 
most of the mountains of France, Germany, Austria, Turkey, and 
Italy are diverging branches; the Pyrenees, between France and 
Spain, which extend in several parallel chsdns throughout the Iberian 
Peninsula; and the Carpathian Mountains, which stretch along the 
northern and eastern frontiers of Hungary. 

A vast plain extends from the mouth of the Rhine, over Northern 
Germany, Prussia, and Eussia to the foot of the Uralian Mountains. 
The surface of Europe is every where well watered. 

InbaUtants.— About nine-tenths of the population belong to the 
Caucasian race, and are divided into three principal fEuuilies, viz. : — 
the Teutonic or German, chiefly inhabiting the northern and central 
parts of the continent, — ^the Slavonians, the eastern portions, — ^and 
the Celtic, some small parts in the west 

The south of Europe is mainly occupied by a mixed race, result- 
ing from the intermarriioge of these three great famihes. The rem- 
nant of the population is made up of the Mongolian race ; these are 
the Finns and Laplanders, — ^the Samoieds and Kalmucks (the former 
in the northern and the latter in the south-eastern part of Russia)— 
the Turks, — ^and the Magyars, who form themigority of the population 
of Hungary. 

The first inhabitants of Europe came from Asia, the cradle of the 
human race ; and it is probable that the south-east comer of the con- 
tinent, or Greece, was the region earliest peopled in Europe. 
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THE BRITISH ISLES, 

LSSSON XGin. 
MAP STUDIES. — Systematicallt Abramoed. 

Bound the following Countries^ viz, : — Scotland, England, Wales, 
and Ireland. 

Describe the following Islands^ vis, : — Shetland, Orkney, Wiglitj 
Scilly, Anglesea, Holyhead, Man and Hebrides. 

Describe the foUomng Towns^ viz ;— Kirkwall, Newport, Gastleton, 
Douglas and Stornaway. 

Describe the following Capes^ viz, : — ^Wrath, Dnnnet Head, Dan 
cansby Head, — ^Kinnaird's Head, Flamboro Head, — ^Beachy Head, 
Portland Bill, Prawle Point, Lizard Point, — ^Land's End, Hartland 
Point, St. David's Head, Braichy Point, Mnll of Galloway, Mnll of 
Kintyre, — Malin Head, — Oarnsore Point, — Clear, — Sibyl, Slyne, and 
Erris Heads. 

Describe the following Mountains^ viz, : — Grampian, Cheyiot, 
Cumbrian, Devonian, Cambrian, — Wicklow, Magillicnddy's Beeks, 
Bamagee, Slieve Bloom, — Ben Lomond, Ben Nevis, — ^and Snowdon. 

Describe the following Gulfs omd Bays^ viz, : — ^Dornoch, Murray, 
Tay, Forth, the Wash, — West, Plymouth, — Caermarthen, Cardigan, 
Morecambe, Solway, Wigton, Luce, Clyde, — ^Dundalk, Dublin, — 
Waterford, Cork, Bantry, Kemnare, — ^Dingle, Galway, Clew, SIigo« 
and Donegal. 

LESSON XCIY 
MAP STUDIES. — Systematically Arbanobd« 

Describe the following Straits^ viz, : — ^Pentland, Dover, Spithead, 
Solent, Menai, The Little Minch, and the Minch. 

Describe the following Channels^ «i2. .'—English, Bristol, St. 
George's, and North. 

Describe the following Lakes^ viz, : — Tay, Lomond, — ^Neagh, Killar- 
ney, Allen, Bee, Derg, Corrib, and Mask. 

Describe the following Rivers^ viz,: — Thurso, Rndhom, Spey, 
Don, Dee, Tay, Forth, Tweed, Tyne, Tees, Esk, Humber, Ouse, Swale, 
Ure, Derwent, Aire, Don, Trent, — ^Witham, Nen, Great Ouse, Cam, — 
Tare, Thames, S. Avon, Frome, Exe, Taw, Severn, Avon, Lower 
Avon, Wye, Taff,— Towy, Teify, Dee, Mersey, Bibble, Eden, Nith, 
Doon, Ayr, Clyde, — ^Foyle, Mourne, Finn, — ^Bann, Boyne, Liffey, 
Slaney, Barrow, Nore, Suir, — ^Blackwater, Lee, Bandon, and Shannon. 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. 

Ceognphlcal PMittta.— The Uni- 
ted Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland consists of the two 
large islands of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and several smaller isl- 
ands lying between the waters 
of the North Sea and the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. .These islands, com- 
monly called the British Isles, are 
separated from Continental En- 
rope by the North Sea, Strait of 
Dover, and the English ChanneL 
Gofenunent. — The form of government is a limited monarchy. 
The succession to the throne is hereditary. The legislative power is 
shared between the Sovereign and two Houses of Parliament, — ^tho 
House of Lords, consisting of peers, whose title is hereditary, and 
whose number can be increased by the Crown, — and the House of 
Commons, consisting of delegates elected by certain classes of the 
population at large. 

Colonial PMsessloDS. — The foreign and colonial possessions of this 
kingdom embrace territories situated in every quarter of the world : — 
In Amebioa, several provinces and islands included under the 
name of British America, also the Colony of Balize, the Bermuda 
Isles, and several islands of the West Indies, together with British 
Guiana and the Falkland Isles. 

In EuBOPE, the Island? of Malta and Gozo in the Mediterranean, 
the fortress and town of Gibraltar in Spain, a group of small islands 
in the English Channel, and the Island of Helgoland, or Heligoland, 
in the North Sea. 

In Asia, numerous states, etc., in Hindostan, and Indo-China, 
comprehended under the name of British India ; Aden, in Arabia ; 
also the small Island of Hong-Kong off the coast of China, near the 
entrance of Canton River. 

In Afbioa, Cape Colony, the Colonies of Natal and Sierra Leone, 
some small settlements on the GuK of Guinea, and the Islands of 
Mauritius, St. Helena, and Ascension. 
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In Oceania, Australia, Van Diemen's Land, New Zealand, Labnan, 
and the penal settlement of Norfolk Island. 

These possessions, together with the British Isles, constitute the 
Bbitish Dominions — generally styled the British Empibe. The 
united area of these dominions amounts to about 8,755,000 square 
miles, and the total population to 283,600.000. 

LESSON XOV. 
MAP STUDIES.— Scotland. 

State ths situation of the following Cities and Towns, viz,: — 
Thurso, Wick, Tain, Inverness, Banff, Peterhead, Aberdeen, Stone- 
haven, Montrose, Dundee, Perth, St. Andrew's, Falkirk, Linlithgow, 
Edinbubgh, Leith, Dunbar, Melrose, Gretna Green, Dumfries, Kirk- 
cudbright, Ayr, Kilmarnock, Paisley, Glasgow, Greenock, Oarapbell- 
town, and Oban. 

SCOTLAND. 

Area in sq. mllee, 80,685. Population, 8,858,618. Counties, 38. 

Geographical PosltioB, etc — Scotland occupies the northern portion 
of the Island of Great Britain, The extreme length of the country, 
from Dunnet Head to the Mull of Galloway, is about 300 miles. 

Surface. — Scotland is divided into the Highlands and Lowlands; 
the former occupy the northern part, and the latter the southern. 
About two-thirds of the surface is mountainous. 

Soil, etCt — The soil in some of the valleys, and on the east coast, ia 
fertile; but in the mountainous districts it is, for the most part, 
barren. The climate is humid, and colder than that of England. 

The staple crop of Scotland consists of oats. Wheat, and other 
grains, are also cultivated; and coal, iron and lead are abundant. 
In some parts, potatoes are extensively grown for the supply of the 
London market. Sheep and cattle are abundantly reared, and the 
fisheries are extensive. 

Natural Cnrlodties.— In the small Island of Staffa, which lies a few 
miles west of the Island of MuU, is the remarkable Oave of Fingal. It 
is 227 feet long, from 20 to 50 feet broad, and from 60 to nearly 100 
feet in height. 

The Falls of Olyde, in a river of the same name, consisting of three 
distinct falls of 30, 84 and 80 feet each, are much noted for their 
picturesque beauty. 
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lihaUtaiitS} etc — ^The inhabitaof^ form two digtinct races; the 
Highlanders, who are of the Geltio race, and who speak what is 
called the Gaelic dialect ; and the Lowlanders, who are a mixed pei>- 
ple, similar to the English. The leading pnrsnits are mann&ctures 
and compierce ; the fisheries employ many, and the building of iron 
vessels on the banks of the Clyde is an important branch of industry. 




TIm Inner Court of th« Palace of Linlithfow, ScotUuid. 



Trafeling Facilities* — Excellent roads extend through almost every 
part of the country. Railroads are numerous; from Edinburgh and 
Glasgow lines ran in all directions to the principal cities, extending 
to the north of Murray Firth and affording nninterrapted railway 
commnnication with London. The Caledonian Canal enables vessels 
to pass from the North Sea to the Atlantic without encountering the 
dangers of navigation on the northern coast. 

llaBvflutiics aid Exports^One of the principal manufactures is 
that of cotton goods. Linen is also manufactured to some extent; 
and there are numerous extensive iron-works. The exports are chiefly 
manufactured goods. Agricultural produce is- extensively supplied to 
England, including large numbers of cattle. 

CStleSe— Edinbubgh, the metropolis of Scotland, is built on a roiigt* 
of hills, about two miles from the south bank of the Firth of Forth. 
It is noted for its castle, which is built on a lofty rock, and occupies 

8* 
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an area of seven acres, for the ancient royal palace of Holyrood House, 
and for its University. 

Aberdeen (New), situated on the north bank of the Dee, is a 
large and handsome city, and carries on an extensive export trade in 
aij^cnltaral products. Steam- vessels ply regularly between this plaoe 
and London. 

Montrose, on a peninsula between Montrose Badn and the North 
Sea, is an important seaport It is said to export more grain than any 
other Scottish port. 

Dundee, an important seaport on the north bank of the Tay, is 
noted for its extensive exports of linen and hempen goods. 

DuHFBiES, on the east bank of the Nith, is the great market for 
the agricultural produce of Southern Scotland, which is thence ex- 
ported to England. It is noted for its cemetery, which oontidns a 
great number of beautiful monuments ; among these, is a splendid 
mausoleum over the mortal remains of the poet Bums. 

Glasgow, on the Olyde, 43 miles from Edinburgh, is the largest 
city in Scotland and the chief seat of manufactures and commerce. 

LBSSON XCVL 
MAP STUDIES.— Enolani>. 

State the dtuation of the following Cities and Towns^ vie. : — 
Carlisle, Berwick, Alnwick, Newcastle, Sunderland, Whitby, York, 
Hull, Gainsboro, Lincoln, Boston, Peterboro, Lynn Regis, Norwich, 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Ely, Cambridge, Bedford, Ipswich, Colchester, 
Hertford, Oicford, Reading, Windsor, London, Greenwich, Canterbury, 
Margate, Dover, Hastings, Brighton, Portsmouth, Southampton. 

Salisbury, Dorchester, Exeter, Plymouth, Truro, Falmouth, Barn- 
staple, Taunton, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Gloucester, Cheltenham, Here- 
ford, Worcester, Kidderminster, Wolverhampton, Chester, Liverpool, 
Preston, Lancaster, Kendal, Whitehaven, Leeds, Huddersfield, Man- 
chester, SheflSeld, Macclesfield, Derby, Nottingham, Leicester, Birm- 
ingham, Stratford, and Northampton. 

ENGLAND. 

Area in eq. miles, 50,922. Population, 21,487,688. Counties, 40. 

Cieographieal Position, etc-^England, a highly important portion of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, occupies the south - 
em and larger part of the Island of Great Britain. The extreme 
length of England from the mouth of the Thames to Land's End is 
about 430 miles. 
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Suface*— The greater part is either undulating, or oonabts of ex- 
tensiye plains. There are some low mountain chains in the north and 
west; and the coasts abound with inlets. 

8oU, etc-- The soil is not naturally fertile, but has been brought 
under a high state of cultivation by the skill and industry of its in- 
habitants. The climate is humid, and more mild than that of placee 
(XL the continent in similar latitudes. 

Among the various grains which are extensively cultivated, 
wheat is the principal ; garden vegetables are the crops next In im- 
portance. (}oal, iron, copper, salt and tin are abundant, and lime- 
stone is found in ail parts of the kingdom. 

InhaMlants, etc— The English are chiefly descendants of the ancient 
Saxons. Agriculture and mining employ a considerable portion of 
the population ; but manufactures and commerce constitute the char- 
acteristic feature of the national industry, and are the chief sources of 
its wealth. 

TraveHig FacUitlM.— These are very great The common roads are 
generally excellent, and canals and railroads are numerous. ])y 
means of the latter, none of the important cities and towns of the 
kingdom are more than from four to six hours' Journey from the 
capital. Electric telegraphs also extend from London to all parts of 
the kingdom ; and one line crosses the English Channel from Dover 
to Calais in France. 

Hanifactiics and Exports*— In the amount and variety of her manu- 
factures, and in the extent and importance of her commerce, England 
IB unequalled by any other country in the world. 

The commerce consists mainly in the importation of raw materials 
and tropical produce, and the exportation of manufactured goods. 
The chief raw materials imported, are cotton mainly from the United 
States ; wool from South America, Germany, Australia and the East 
Indies; raw silk from India, China, Italy and France; hemp and 
flax from Buasia, and hides from South America, Russia, India and 
Cape Colony. 

Of the manu&ctured goods, those of cotton, woolen and iron are 
by far the most important. 

Cities. — ^London, the capital city of England, and the metropolis 
and seat of government of the British Empire, is situated on both 
banks of the Thames, about 60 miles above its mouth. The river is 
here crossed by seven bridges, and by a tunnel — ^a passage way bmlt 
ander the bed of the river. This city contains many splendid edifices, 
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and numerous large and elegant parks. It is the largest and 
wealthiest, as well as the chief eommercial city in the world. 




Windsor OMtle, EmrUo'l. 



Gbbenwigb, which a^oins the city ou the east, contains the 
National Observatory, from the meridian of which English geogra- 
phers (and some of other nations) estimate the degrees of longitude. 

Newoabtlk-on-the-Ttne, and Sunderland on the coast, are noted 
for being extensively engaged in the exportation of coal. 

Hull, or Kingston-upon-Hull, on the north side of the estuary 
of the Humber, is one of the chief seaports of England, and is largely 
engaged in the Baltic trade. 

Norwich, on the Wensum, 18 miles west of Yarmouth, is noted 
for its manufactures of crape, bombazines, and horse-hair fabrics; 
also, for its beautiful cathedral. Cambridge and Oxford are cele- 
brated for their universities. 

Margate. Dover and Brighton are places of resort in the summer 
season for bathing, and other sea-side recreations. Dover is also a 
noted place of embarkation for the continental countries of Europe. 
The distance from Dover to Calais, in France, is only 21 miles. 

Portsmouth and Plymouth are important naval stations. South- 
ampton, at the head of Southampton Water (an inlet of the Solent 
and Spithead Channels), about 80 miles distant from London, is the 
chief station for the Mediterranean and the West India steam-packets. 
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Bbibtol, on the Lower Ayod, is the third seaport city in the 
kingdom, in point of importance. Bath and Ohiltsnham are fashion- 
able places of resort, on acoonnt of their celebrated mineral springs. 
EiDDXBMnrsTEB, on a branch of the Severn, is noted for its mana£Eus- 
tores of carpets, and Maoolbsfield for its silk goods. 

LiTBRPOOL, situated on the east bank of the month of the Mersey, 
about 200 miles distant from London, is the great port of the cotton 
mannfactnring district of England, and carries on an immense trade 
with all parts of the world. It ranks next to London in population 
and commercial importance. ' 

Manchestbb, situated on the Irwell, is noted for its cotton manu- 
factures; Leeds, for woolen goods; Tobx, for its fine cathedral; 
Sheffield, for cutlery; Nottinoham and Leioebteb, for hosiery and 
hioe ; BiBMiNGHAM, for hardware ; and Nobthamfton^ for boots and 
shoes. 

BiBMiNGHAM, onc of the greatest manufacturing towns in England, 
is situated on a ridge, or hill, which rises from the small riyer Bea 
—an indirect tributary of the Trent. This ridge forms a part of the 
watershed which separates the basin of the Trent from that of the 
Seyern. These two basins are united by means of canals, and thus 
the oceans on the opposite sides of the kingdom are connected. 

LESSON xcvn. 

MAP STUDIES.— Walks. 

State the dtuation of the following Cities arid Tofons^ vis, ;— 
Caernarvon, Bangor, Holywell, Oardi^ Merthyr Tydfil, Swansea, 
Caermarthen, Cardigan, Aberystwith, — Holyhead, and Beaumaris. 

THE PRINCIPALITY OF WALES. 
Area In square milaa, 7,898. Population, 1,216,420. Counties, 12. 

Geographical Position. — Wales, a principality of the British £mpire, 
r>ccupies the western peninsular portion of the Island of Great 
Britain. 

Snrfaee. — It is mountainous and well watered ; and the scenery is 
generally very picturesque. 

S0U9 etc* — The soil is less fertile and less cultivated than that of 
England ; but the climate is similar. Barley and oats are the chief 
grains raised. Iron, coal and other minerals are abundant. 
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lihaUtttts, etCtf— The inhabitants are chiefly of the Celtic race, de- 
scended from the andent Britons. Most of them still speak the 
Welsh langnage. The mining indnstry of the conntry is highly im- 
portant; bnt agriculture is in a backward state. 

TraTellig Facilities.— lliey do not eqnal those of England. There 
are some railroads, in South and North Wales. 

MaBiActares aad Exports. — ^Manufactures are diiefly of woolen 
goods, which, with mineral produce and cattle, form the leading 
exports. 

Cities. — ^Banoob, situated on Menai Strait, is a noted bathing 
place. Its trade is small, consisting chiefly in the export of slates. 

Menai Strait is about 14 miles in length, and from 200 yards to 2 
miles in width. It is crossed by a suspension bridge, beneath which 
ships of the largest dass can sail. 

A short distance from this, the strait is crossed by a tubular sus- 
penson-bridge, which consists of two iron tubes, joined together, of 
more than a quarter of a mile each in length, resting upon massive 
piUars of masonry, at an elevation of 100 feet above high water. 
Through this tube rail-cars pass, as if it were a tunnel through solid 
rook on land. 

Mbbthyb Ttdfil, the largest town in the principality, is situated 
on the Taff. It is noted as being in the vicinity of extensive coal and 
iron mines, and for its numerous iron foundries. 

Swansea, on Swansea Bay, is a noted seat of trade, and a much 
frequented watering place. 

MAP STUDIES.— Ibxlane>. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns, viz, : — 
Sligo, Donegal, Londonderry, Ooleraine, Belfast, Armagh, Newry, 
Dundalk, Drogheda, Dublin, Kingstown, Wicklow, Wexford, Water - 
ford, Kilkenny, Olonmel, Cork, Kinsale, Killamey, Tralee, Tipperary, 
Limerick, Ennis, Galway, Westport, Oarrick, Longford, Roscommon, 
and Athlone. 

IRELAND. 
Area In sq. mllee, 82,512. Popalation, 5,402,760. Froyioce8,4. 

deograpMcal PMltfeik— Ireland occupies an entire island, lying west 
of the Island of Great Britain. 

SufiMet — The central part of Ireland consists chiefly of vast plains, 
«^most encircled . by detached groups of mountains. Among these 
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plains are immenBe tracts, called hogsj producing little else but heath 
and bog myrtle. The coasts are very irregular. The country is well 
watered, and, though comparatively destitute of trees, yet the land- 
scape is generally pleasing. 




Tb« Giaot'a CwiMwaT, Iralaoil. 



Ml, etc— The soil is various; being in some parts fertile, in 
others, exceedingly barren ; and the climate is more moist than that 
of England. Wheat, barley and oats are t)ie principal crops next to 
potatoes, which form the staple article of food for the Irish peasantry. 

Dairy farms are numerous. Fruits do not ripen without much 
care and attention. Peat is abundant, and is used by the lower classes 
for fueL The leading minerals are marble, granite, iron and copper. 

Hatiral Cirltslties* — Among these, the Giant's Causeway is the 
most remarkable. It is situated on the northern coast of Ireland, 
abont seven miles N. E. of Coleraine. Its length, from the coast sea- 
ward, is about 700 feet ; its breadth, 850 feet ; and its height varies 
from 1 foot to 80 feet. 

It is composed of about 40,000 polygonal pillars of dark-colored 
basalt. Each pillar is separable from the columns adjacent to it, and 
consists of several pieces, the joints of which are articulated with the 
utmost nicety. 

iHluMtuitB, etc — Ireland is mainly a grazing country, and great 
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nnmbers of cattle are reared, chiefly for exportation. A large uugonty 
of the inhabitants are of the Celtic race. About fonr-fift^ of the popu- 
lation directly depend for subsistence and employment npon the soiL 

TraTeling FadUtles. — The roads are generally good. The principal 
canals are the Royal and Grand Canals, from Dublin to the Shannon ; 
and the canals from Longh Neagh to Belfast and Newry. There are 
also railroads connecting Dublin with Belfast, Londonderry, Gal way, 
Sligo, Cork, Limerick, Wexford, and Waterford ; as well as other linos. 

Mannfactnrw and Exports* — The chief and most valuable manufac- 
ture is that of linen. Considerable quantities of cotton goods are 
manufactured in the vicinity of Belfast, and L*ish poplin (a fabric of 
silk and worsted) is made in Dublin. These, with dairy and a variety 
of agricultural produce (including vast numbers of live cattle and pigs), 
form the leading articles of export. 

dues. — Dublin, the great metropolis of Ireland, situated on both 
sides of the Liffey, is distinguished for the number and magnificence 
of its public buildings, and its numerous splendid residences, which 
entitle it to be regarded as one of the finest cities of Europe. 

Six miles to the eastward of the city, on Dublin Bay, is Kingstown, 
the seaport for Dublin ; the mail packet station for communication 
with Liverpool and Holyhead, and a favorite place of resort for the 
Dublin citizens. 

The traveler is conveyed from Dublin to Holyhead, a distance of 
70 miles, by a swift steam-packet in about four hours ; thenoe by 
railway across the Island of Anglesea, the Menai Strait, Wales and 
England, to London, in nine hours : the whole distance between the 
two cities, amounting to 830 miles, being thus traversed in the short 
space of 18 hours. • 

Belfast, situated at the head of Belfast Lough, is noted for Its 
linen and cotton manufactures. It ranks next to Dublin in popula- 
tion, and has considerable foreign trade, as well as extensive inter- 
course by steamers with the chief Scotch and English seaports. 

Wateefobd, on the right bank of the Suir, is noted for its fine 
quay and harbor, and as being the great entrepot for a large extent 
of country. 

CoBE, the third city in Ireland, in size and population, is situated 
on the Lee, about 12 miles above Cork Harbor. It is the chief em- 
porium of the south of Ireland, and is extensively engaged in the 
provision trade. Queenstown is the seaport for Cork. 
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LiMEsioK, on an island in the Shannon, and on both banks of that 
river, is largely engaged in the coasting trade. Its noted mannfao- 
tores are those of lace and fish-hooks ; large quantities of the latter 
are exported to America. 

LESSON XCYin. 

SHISTLAND ISLBS. — ^This gronp, situated in the North Atlan- 
tic, about 15 leagues north-east of the Orkney Isles, and 44 leagues 
west <rf Bergen in Norway (the nearest point of Continental Europe), 
comprises an area of about 945 square miles, and contains about 
81,700 inhabitants. 

Upwards of 80 of these islands are inhabited, though in several in- 
stances only by a few individuals ; about 70 are grazing islets, called 
holms^ which afford herbage for cattle and sheep, but offer no shelter 
or sustenance for man ; and a great but unascertained number are 
skerries or rocks, — ^mere sea- washed and naked stone. 

The climate of the isles is very variable and humid. The long 
winter nights are often cheered by the beautiful corruscations of the 
aurora borealis, and in May, June and July, night is scarcely known. 

The cattle and horses are of small breeds; many of the lattor, 
being strong, spirited, and enduring, have been imported into Eng- 
land to work in the coal pits, and for various other purposes. 
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The inhabitants (chiefly of Norw^;ian descent) are mainlj occih 
pied in the cod, ling, and tnsk fisheries. Mainland contains about 
half the area, and more than half the population of the entire group. 

ORENE7 ZSIiES.— This group, lying in the North Atlantic, from 
6 to 12 miles, at the nearest points, distant from Oontinental Scotland, 
comprises an area of 600 square miles, and contains 81,500 inhabitants. 

The number of inhabited islands is 29 : of small islands called 
holTns^ 88 ; and the number of ikerries or rock islets has not been ac- 
curately ascertained. The climate does not partake, in any great de- 
gree, either of summer^s heat or winter's cold. 

During about a month at midsummer, the light, owing partly to 
the highness of the latitude, and partly to the superior reflecting 
power of water over the land, is so strong, at midnight, that, when 
the sky is dear, persons may see to read with ease. 

The chief employments of the inhabitants are hunting for wild 
birds and eggs, also cod, herring, and lobster fishing. Great numbers 
of lobsters are annually shipped for the London market. Babbits and 
poultry are very numerous. 

WZOSTiT^This ishmd, containing an area of 186 square miles, and 
a population of about dO,000, is situated in the English Channel off 
the south coast of England, from which it is separated on the north 
by a channel, called Spithead in its eastern half, and the Solent in its 
western portion. 

The island is frequently visited by tourists, on account of the pio- 
turesquo and diversified character of its scenery. A constant commu- 
nication is kept up, by steamboats, with Portsmouth and South- 
ampton, on the opposite shore. 

Newpobt, the capital of the island, is located on Medina River, 
about four miles from its mouth. 

SOIIiLY ISUEia— This small group, lying 80 miles S. W. of Land's 
End, consists of about 100 islets ai^d rocks, occupying a space of about 
4^ square miles. But six of the islets are inhabited. 

The inhabitants, numbering 2,500, are chiefly engaged in fishing 
and the manu&cture of kelp,* 

ANQUSSEA^— This island, situated in the Irish Sea, forms a 
county of Wales, from the continental part of which it is separated by 
Menai Strait. The area of the island is about 270 square miles, and 
its population amounts to 59,000. 

* Kelp is tbo calcined ashes of seaweed, used in ilio manofaotare of glass. 
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The island is much oelebrated for its black cattle, which are highly 
prized in the English markets. Oon^derable trade is canied on in 
batter, cheese, hides, tallow, wax and honey. 

Bbaumabib, the capital, is situated at the north entrance of Menai 
Strait. Steamboats ply between this place and liverpool during nine 
months of the year. 

BOLTHBAD is a small island on the west side of Anglesea, from 
which it is divided by a strait, in some places fordable at low water. 
The town of Holyhead owes its importance chiefly to the fact that it 
is the nearest British port to Dublin. 

BCANd — This island, containing an area of 280 square miles, occu- 
pies a central position in the Irish Sea, about equidistant from the 
seaports of Gkuagow, liverpool and Bel&st. 

The population amounts to about 52,600, a large proportion of 
whom are engaged either in the mines or in the herring fishery. 
The exports are chiefly herring, cattle, poultry, eggs, butter, com, 
limestone and lead-ore. 

Oastletob, or Oastletown, is the capital of the island. Douolaa, 
on the east coast, is a seaport town and watering-place. The Liver- 
pool and Glasgow steamers frequently stop at this port. Those that 
ply between Whitehaven and Dublin touch at the island twice a week 

HBBRnXBS or WB8TBBN ISLBS^— These islands consist of 
two principal groups, called the Inner and the Outer Hebrides. 

The total number, not including the small islets, amounts to 160 ; 
of these only 70 are inhabited throughout the year. The estimated 
area is 8,180 square miles, and the population probably equals 
115,000. 



REVIEW LESSONS. 

MlfiCELLAinCOUS QUESnOMS ON THE BRITISH ISLES. 

LESSON xcn 

1. What countries are Included in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland? What three are situated on the Island of Great Britain? 
What part of this Island does England occupy ? What part Scotland ? Wliai 
part Wales ? 

2. What hills and river separate Scotland from England ? What bodies of 
water separate Ireland from Great Britain ? What ocean is west of Ireland ? 
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Wliat channel at the month of the Severn ? By what channel is the Irish Sea 
connected with the ocean on the south ? On the north ? 

3. What sea lies to the east of Great Britain? What is the form of 
government of the British Isles ? What is the extreme length of Scotland t 
How is Scotland divided ? What is the general character of the surface ? By 
whom is Scotland inhahited ? 

4. What city is the capital ? For what is this city noted ? How b it sita- 
ated? It is situated ahout two miles distant from the south hank of tho 
mouth of the River Forth. What town is its seaport ? L . . . h. 

5. At the mouth of what river is Dundee ? On the north hank of what 
river is Aherdeen ? In what direction is Inverness from Aherdeen ? At the 
entrance of what canal is Inverness ? The Caledonian CanaL What town is 
on the I^th ? What cities on the Clyde ? 

6. Ahout how far is Glasgow from Edinhurgh ? For what is Ayr noted ? 
As being in the vicinity of the birth-place of the poet Bums. What mountain 
chain in Scotland ? What in the northern part of England ? What in the 
south-western part? What cham in Wales? Mention its loftiest peaks. 
Where is Cardigan ? 

7. Which are the principal mountain chains of Ireland? What is the 
general character of the climate of Scotland ? What parts of Scotland are the 
most fertile? What minerals are abundant? What vegetable is extensively 
grown ? Is more grown than is sufficient for home consumption ? 

8. What are the leading industrial pursuits ? What form the principal ar- 
ticles of manufacture? What remarkable natural curiosity in the Island of 
Staffa ? Where is that island ? Describe the traveling facilities of Scotland. 
What does Scotland chiefly export ? 

9. Of its cities and toWns, on the map, which one is a few miles south-west 
of Dunnet Head ? Which one a few miles south of Einnaird's Head ? Which 
areontheTay? Which on the Forth? On the Tweed? On the Nith? 
On the Ayr? 

10. On which bank of the Clyde is Glasgow ? On which bank Greenock ? 
Where are the Orkney Isles ? What group lies about fifteen leagues to the 
north-east ? Where are the Hebrides ? Into how many groups are these di- 
vided? What two straits separate the Outer Hebrides from Continental 
Scothmd? 

11. Wliat hills in the northern part of Scotland ? Which are the most im- 
portant rivers in Scotland ? Which of these do not empty into the North Sea f 
What two rivers empty into the North Sea, near Aberdeen ? What one near 
St. Andrew's? For what is St. Andrew's noted ? For its educational institu- 
tions. 

12. Into what does the Nith empty about nine*miles below Dumfries f 
For what is Dumfries noted ? In what direction is Kirkcudbright from Dum- 
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fries ? How IB it ntaated ? On an estuary of the Deo, about six miles above 
its junction with Solway Firth. 

13. In what direction u Kilmarnock from Ayr ? How are these two towns 
connected with each other and Glasgow ? By railroad. For what is Kilmar- 
nock noted ? For its manufactures — ^particularly those of Brussels and Wilton 
carpets, and boots and shoes. How is Paialey situated ? In the south-western 
part of Scotland, on a small stream, called the White Cart, a tributary of the 
Clyde. 

LESSON G. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS COMTINUEO. 

1. What country occupies the southern part of the Island of Great Britain}' 
Into how many counties is England divided ? What is the length of Elng^and 
from the mouth of the Thames to Land's EInd ? How is the climate of Eng- 
land ? Is the soil naturally fertile ? 

2. Is the land well cultivated ? What forms the principal crop ? What 
are next in importance ? How is the surface ? Is agriculture in as forward a 
state in Wales as in England ? Is England as mountainous as Wales ? As 
Scotland ? As Ireland ? 

8. What 18 the height, in feet, of the loftiest summit of the Grampian 
Mountains? 4,380. What of the Cheviot Hills? 2,684. Of the Cumbrian 
Mountains? 3,055. Of the Cambrian ? 3,571. Of the Wicklow? 3,039. 
Of the MagiUicudd/s Reeks? 3,404. Of the Slieve Bloom Mountains ? 1,733. 

4. What rivers form the Humber? The Ouse and Trent What ones 
form the Ouse ? What three other rivers empty into the Ouse ? On which 
one of these is York ntuated ? On which one Leeds ? On which one Shef- 
field? 

5. Foi what is Sheffield noted? For what Leeds? For what York? 
What city is situated on the estuary of the Humber ? In what trade is this 
city extensively engaged ? What are the leading industrial pursuits of the in- 
habitants of England ? 

6. What minerals are abundant in Great Britain ? In what does Eng- 
land's commerce chiefly consist ? From what country does she import most of 
her raw cotton ? From what, hemp ? Where does she gdt wool for the supply 
of her manufactories ? Where,raw silk ? 

7. Has she a supply of iron and coal within her own territory for manu- 
facturing purposes ? What river flows into an estuary called ** The Wash ? ** 
Describe that river. On what river is London ? Describe that city. For 
what are Margate, Dover, and Brighton noted ? 

8. Which one of these is also a noted place of embarkation for Continental 
Europe ? D. What is the distance from Dover, to Calais, in France ? Where 
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U Yarmonth? What city lies about 18 miles to the west? For what is it 
celebrated ? 

9. In what direction is Norwich from London? Bristol from London? 
Bath from Bristol ? For what are Bath and Cheltenham celebrated ? How 
is Cheltenham situated ? On a small affluent of the SoTem, and on the Bristol 
and Birmingham railroad. 

10. How is Bath situated ? What city, on the same river, a few miles be- 
low ? How does this city rank as a seaport ? What city is the chief station 
Cor the Mediterranean and the West India Steam packets ? S. About how far 
is Southampton from London ? 

11. Which are the two most important naval stations of England ? How 
is the Isle of Wight separated from Continental England ? What water be- 
tween it and Continental Europe? Is England in Continental or is it in 
Insular Europe ? 

12. How does Liverpool rank as a commercial city ? About how far is it 
from London? Is it connected by railway with that city? Yes. Where is 
Birmingham? For what branch of manufacturing industry is this place 
noted? 

18. For what is Northampton ? For what Kidderminster ? What to¥m is 
noted for its manufaetures of silk goods ? M. In what part of England is 
Macclesfield ? 'Of the cities and towns on the map, iu England, which is on the 
Tynp? 

14. On the Ouse ? On the Trent ? On the Don ? On the Severn ? On 
the Lower Avon ? On the Thames ? On the South Avon ? On the Wye ? 
On the Mersey? OntheRea? B. OntheWensom? Norwich. On the 
Ribble ? For what are Newcastle and Sunderland noted ? 

15. How is Wales bounded ? Mention its chief cities and towns. Of these, 
which two on the Taff ? Which on the Towy ? On the Teify ? On the coast 
of Cardigan Bay ? On Menai Strait ? How is Holywell situated ? In North- 
em Wales, near the estuary of the Dee, and on the line of the Chester and 
Holyhead railway. 

16. Wliat two noted rivers of England have their source in Wsles? What 
town is the capital of Anglesea ? What town, in Wales, is the nearest British 
port to Dublin ? How long does it require to go from port to port ? About 
four hours. 

17. To what race do the Welsh chiefly belong ? From whom are they de- 
scended ? How is the soil of Wales ? How the surface ? For what is Bangor 
noted ? \Vhat town in South Wales is also a noted bathing place ? Describe 
the tubular bridge that spans Menai Strait. 

18. In what direction is Swansea from Aberystwith ? On which side of the 
Cumbrian Range is this town situated ? In what direction is Holywell from 
Abcxystwitli ? Holywell from London? Where is Carlisle? In Northern 
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^Roglimd, near Solway Firth, at the jnnctUm of two nudl riveiB» and ai tlie 
termination of the London and N. W. railroad. 



LESSON CL 

REVIEW QUESnONB OOJiTUUBD. 

1. What seaport town ahoat 35 miles S. W. of Cariide? Which is fai- 
tber north, Whitehaven or Newcastle ? Newcastle or Sunderland ? York or 
Leeds ? Leeds or Liverpool ? Nottingham or Birmingham ? Kidderminstoi 
or Worcester ? 

2. For what is Leicester noted ? It is noted as being the principal seat 
in England for the manufkoture of hosiery. What city is the capital of Ire- 
land ? How does the climate of Ireland compare with that of England ? 
What is the general character of the surface of Ireland ? 

3. Is coal abundant? What is generally used for fuel by the lower 
classes ? What form the principal crops ? Of what race are a large majority 
of the people ? Do the mass of the inhabitants depend on manufactures or 
on agricultural products, for thdr subsistence and employment ? 

4. What celebrated natural curiosity is in the north of Ireland ? De- 
scribe the Giant's Causeway. Where are the beautiful Lakes of Eillamey ? 
What are the traveling facilities of Ireland ? On what river is Dublin ? 
Through what bodies of water would you pass, and what would be your 
courses, in a voyage from Dublin to Glasgow ? From Glasgow to Limerick ? 

5. What three rivers empty into Waterford harbor ? What town at the 
mouth of the Suir ? On both sides of the Suir ? On the Nore ? At the 
mouth of the Slaney f On the Lee ? How far above the harbor is Cork ? 
About 12 miles. What town on the estuary of the Bandon ? 

6. What town about a mile and a half from Lake Eillamey ? On what river 
is Limerick? Athlone? Drogheda? Londondeny? Coleraine? How is 
Belfast situated? For what is it noted? How is Galway situated ? It is 
mtuated on Galway River, the outlet of Lough, or Lake Corrib. 

7. Which U the moro populous, Ireland or Scotland ? England or Scotland ? 
Which has the greater extent in square miles, England or Ireland ? England 
or Scotland ? What is the total extent of the British Isles ? What the total 
population ? 

8. What island, in the Irish Sea, about midway between England and Ire- 
land ? Is this island larger than the Isle of Wight ? About how much ? How 
do these blands compare as it respects the number of inhabitants ? What ial- 
and, south of the Isle of Man, nearly equals it in extent ? For what is Anglesca 
much celebrated T 

9. What are the leading industrial pursuits of the inhabitants of the Isle of 
Man? What town is the chief seaoort? What courses would you take, 
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tliroogh what waters would yon pasa, in a voyage from Douglas to Glasgow f 
What group of islands lies west of Continental Scotland ? 

10. What is the total numher of the Hebrides ? How many of them are in- 
habited ? In what direction are the Orkney Isles from the Hebrides ? How 
far distant are the nearest of these isles from Continental Scotland ? How 
many of these isles are inhabited ? 

11. About how far distant are the Shetland Isles from the nearest port of 
Nom'ay ? In what direction are these isles from the Orkneys ? The Orkneys 
from Continental Scotland ? In what direction is Scotland from England ? 
England from France ? From Belgium ? From Denmark ? From Norway ? 

12. What colonial possessions has Great Britain in America ? What in 
Europe ? What in Asia ? What in Oceania ? In Africa ? What do these 
possessions, together with the British Isles, constitute ? What are the British 
Dominions frequently styled ? What city b the capital of the empire ? London. 



LESSON GIL 

STUDIES ON THE MAP OF EUROPE.— SysxKMATicALLY Abranokd. 

COMPRISING NORWAY, SWEDEN, AND RUSSIA. 

Bound ihsfolhmng Countries^ viz, : — ^Norway, Sweden, and Russia. 

♦ Cities and Towns. 

Describe the following Islands^ viz, ;— Loffoden, Qualoe, Mageroe, 
t Oesel, Dago, Aland Isles, — Gothland, Gland, and Bornholm. 

Describe the following Peninsulas^ viz, .'—Scandinavian (or Nor- 
way with Sweden) and Crimea. 

Describe the following Gapes^ viz, : — ^North, Sviatoi, and The Nazo. 

Describe the following Mountain Ea^iges^ viz, : — ^Dovre Field, 
Kiolen, Ural, Caucasus, and Valdai Hills. 

Describe the following Seas^ viz. : — ^White, Caspian, Black, Azov, 
and Baltic. 

Describe the following Gulfs and Bays^ viz, : — Onega, Archangel, 
Mezene, Toheskaya, Biga, Finland, Bothnia, Bukke, Drontheim, and 
West. 

Describe the following Straits^ viz, : — ^Enikale, The Sound, Cat- 
tegat, and Skager Back. 

* The cities and towns are given as Map Studies immediately prededing^ the descripticiD 
of the reepectiye ooimtrieB in which they are situated, 
t In the Baltic Sea. 
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Describe the following Lakes via. : — Kabinskoe, Seligher, *Peipiifl, 
Dmen, Onega, fLadoga, Saima, | Pijane, Tornea, Malar, { Wetter, and 
Wener. 

Describe the following Rivers^ riz, : — ^Tana, Tuloma, Panoi, Onega, 
Dwiiia, Jug, Vitohegda, Soukhona, — Mezene, Petchora, Ural, Volga, 
Unja, Kama, Bielaya, Yiatka, Oka, Moskva, Sura, — Terek, Kuban, 
Den, Kloper, Sal, Donetz, — Dnieper, Desna, Pripet, — ^Bog, Dniester, 
IJieiiien, Duna, Volkhov, Svir, Kemi, Tornea, Nuoma, Kalix, Lulea, 
Skelleftea, Umea, Indal, Dahl, Glommen, and Klar. 



LESSON cm. 



STUDIES ON THE MAP OF WESTERN, CENTRAL, AND SOUTH. 
ERN CONTINENTAL EUROPE.— Systematically Arranged. 

Bound the following Countries, viz. : — ^France, Belgium, Holland, 
the German Empire, Prussia, Denmark, Austria, Turkjsy, Greece, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Switzerland. 

Describe the following Islands^ mz.: — Jersey, Sark, Guernsey, 
Aldemey, — Helgoland, — ^Zealand, Funen,Laland,Fidster,Moen, Rugen, 
— aisles of the Grecian Archipelago, Oandia, or Crete, Ionian Isles, 
Malta, Gozo, Sicily, Lipari Isles, Sardinia, Corsica, Elba, Balearic Isles, . 
— ^Isle d'Oleron, de R6, and Belle. 

State the situation of the following Island Totons, viz. : — Candia, 
— CoBPU,— Valetta, — ^Marsala, Trapani, Palebmo, Messina, Catania, 
Syracuse, Noto, Girgenti, — Sassari, Caqliaei, — Bastia, Ajaooio, — ^Port 
Mahon, and Palma« 

Describe the following Peninsulas, viz. : — Denmark, Greece, Italy, 
Iberian, or Spain with Portugal. 

Describe the following Gapes^ viz. : — De la Hague, Skagen, — ^Mata- 
pan, Leuca, Oolonna, Spartivento, Circello, St. Sebastian, St. Mar- 
tin, Palos, Gata, Trafalgar, St. Vincent, Espichel, Roca, Finisterre, 
Ortegal, and St Matliieu. 

Describe the following Island Capes, viz. : — Passaro, Granitola, — 
Teulada, — Corso, — and Salinas. 

Describe the following Mountain Ranges, viz. : — Carpathian, Bal- 

* The outlet of Lake Peipns Is the Narova River. t The outlet of Lake Ladoga Is the 
Ktrer Neva. % The outlet of Pijane Lake is the P^ane River. 

§ The outlet of Lake Wetter is the Motala Ktvei, and of L&ko Wcncr is the Qotba River 
fLeae two lakes are connected by a canaL 
9 
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kan, Piudas, — ^Alps, Apennines, — ^Pyrenees, Astorian, Oastilian, Sierra 
de Toledo, Sierra Morena, Sierra Nevada, — ^Anvergne, Cevennes, Jura, 
Oote d^Or, and Yosges. 

State in what range are the following Mountain PeaJcs^ viz.:*— 
St. Gothard, Rosa, Great St. Bernard, and Blanc. 

Kbh ARK.— The branches of the Alpa, and the remainder of the mountain ranged of Oun- 
tral Rnrope have been already mentioned. 

Describe the following Seas, viz.: — North, Baltic, Black, Azov, 
Marmora, Grecian Archipelago, Adriatic, and Mediterranean. 

Describe the following Oulfs amd Bays, viz.: — St. Michael, 
Znider Zee, Lnbcck, Dantzic, — Salonica, Nauplia, Ooron, Lepanto, 
Venice, Manfredonia, Taranto, Sqnillace, Salerno, Naples, Genoa, 
Lyons, — ^and Biscay. 

Describe the following Straits, viz. : — ^Dover, Skager Rack, Oatte- 
gat. The Sound, — ^Bosporus, Dardanelles, Otranto, Messina, Gibraltar, 
and Bonifado. 

Describe the following Lakes, viz.: — Balaton, — ^tGarda, Oomo, 
Lugano, Maggiore, — Geneva, Neufchatel, Bienne, Thun, Lucerne, 
Zurich, and Constance. 

Describe the following Rivers, viz.: — Ome, Seine, Mame, Oise, 
Aisne, Yonne, Somme, {Rhine, Neckar, Main, *Aar, *Reus8,*Lim- 
mat, Moselle, Meuse, — ^Ems, Weser, Werra, Fulda, Leine, — ^Elbe, 
Havel, Spree Moldau, — Oder, Wartha, — Vistula, Bug : — 

Danube, Waag, Theiss, Koros, Maros, Aluta, Sereth, Pruth, Isar, 
Inn, Drave, Mur, Save, Morava, — ^Maritza, Vardar, Uskup, Tzerna, 
Adige, Po, Ticino,*Adda,*Mincio, Tiber, Arno, Rhone, Durance, Saone, 
— Ebro, Aragon, Segre, Jalon, — ^Turio, Jucar, Segura, Guadalquivir, 
Guardamena, Genii, — Guadiana, Tagus, Douro, Pisuerga, Arlanzon, 
Esla, Tormes, — Minho, Sil, — Gironde, Garonne, Lot, Dordogne, — 
Oharente, Loire, AUier, Cher, Vienne, — and Vilaine. 

* See Map of " The German States.^* t ¥ot Gkuda and the remainder of the 

Lakes, see Italy and Switzerland, on the Map of '* The German States." 

X BesoripUoti <3f the J2Ai9M.— The Rhine is formed by the miion of two streams, the 
Hinter and the Yordar Rhine; the hitter rises on the east side of Mount St. Oothard, in 
Switzerland. The united stream flows generally a northerly course till it enters lAke 
Constanoe ; thenoe it pursues a westerly course for about 80 miles, to the dty of Basle, sep- 
arating Germany fh)m Switzerland; it then turns and flows northerly through the German 
Empire, forming the western boundary of the Duchy of Baden, and traversing western 
Prussia, till flnally it enters Holland, and divides into two branches— the Waal and the 
KUne. 

A few miles below, the latter stream divides into two branches; the one flows to the 
Zuider Zee under the name of the Yssel, the other (which retains the name of the Bhine) 
pursues a westerly course for several miles and again divides. — the main stretcii beliig 
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Chri»tuui«, Norway. 

LESSON CIV. 

MAP STUDIES.— Norway. 

Stats the sititation of the following Cities and Towns^ viz. : — Bodoe, 
CiiBiSTiANiA, Drammen, Arendal, Ohristiansand, Stavanger, BergeD, 
Drontheim, and Hammerfest. 

THE KINGDOM OF NORWAY. 
Area in sq. miles, 122,460. PopaUtion, 1,701,756. Provinces, 17. 

Geographical Position, etc— Norway oconpies the western portion 
of the Scandinavian Peninsula of Northern Europe. The isthmus 
whioh unites this peninsula to the mainland is nearly 800 miles across, 
between the head of the Gulf of Bothnia and the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean. 

The greatest length of the peninsula, from Cape North to the 
sonthem extremity of Sweden, is 1,150 miles, and the breadth of the 
southern portion of Norway is about 260 miles. 

called the Leek, and the other the Rhine. The former, after a coarse of some miles, loeos 
taclf in the Mcuse or Maas ; the latter pursues a north-west course till it reaches Utrecht, 
«rbere, for the fourth and last time, the Rhine again divides. The right branch, callod the 
Vecht, finds its way to the Zuider Zee, and the left, called the Old Rhine, flows on past the 
ity 4)f Leydcn, and empties into the Nortli Sea. 
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Surface* — It is monntainons, abounding in romantic scenery ; and 
the coast is deeply indented by nwaieroxiajiords^ or salt-water inlets. 

Soil, etc* — ^The soil is generally poor ; in some places it is so shallow 
as not to admit of being ploughed. The winters are long and cold, 
and the summers warm, but of short duration. In this country, as 
well as in various other places in high latitudes, vegetation is extremely 
rapid, on the return of summer. In many districts, barley is reaped 
in six or seven weeks after the seed has been sown. 

Eye, barley, oats and potatoes, are the chief agricultural products. 
Fruit trees are not common in Norway. The rivers, seas and lakes, 
of the entire peninsula, swarm with the greatest abundance of fish. 
The Norwegian horses, a small but hardy breed, are extensively ex- 
ported to Sweden and Great Britain. Of minerals, iron and copper 
are the most abundant. The principal sources of wealth are the 
mines, forests and fisheries. 

InhaUtants* — The Norwegians are of Germano-Celtio origin. Their 
leading pursuits are raising cattle, mining and fishing. Laplanders 
and Finns inhabit the northern part of the country. 

TraTellng Facilities. — ^The roads are good, considering the rough- 
ness of the country. Several short railroads are in operation. Steam- 
ers ply along the coast. Stations are established at distances of from 
7 to 10 miles throughout the country, at each of. which the neigh- 
boring farmers are obliged to furnish horses to carry the traveler 
to the next station, the pay being fixed by law. 

Few of the rivers are navigable for any distance inland. The 
Glommen, the longest river in the kingdom, is navigable for ships 
only for a distance of 14 miles from its mouth. 

HannfactHTes and Eiports. — ^Manufactures are few, and limited chiefly 
to useM articles for domestic life. The leading exports are iron, 
copper, fish, timber, cod-liver oil, turpentine, and horses. 

Cities. — Ohbistiahia, the capital, situated at the head of Ghristiania 
Bay, is the chief seat of foreign trade. The bay is dotted with nu- 
merous wooded islands, which present a beautiful appearance. 

Dbonteeeim, on the western coast, was the old capital, before 
Norway was united with Sweden under the same sovereign. Bebosit, 
the second town in population, is the chief entrepot of the Norwegian 
fisheries. Dbammen is noted for its timber-trade. Hammebfest is 
the most northerly town in Europe, and a stopping-place for vessels 
engaged in the Arctic fisheries. 
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TrolbcBtU FalU, Swedra. 



LESSON CV. 

MAP STUDIES.— SwKDEN. 

State the Htttation of the following Cities and Tovms^ viz,: — 
Pitea, Umea, Sondsyall, Gtofle, Falun, Upsal, Btookholm, Linkoping, 
Kalmar, Carlsorona, Malmo, Hdsingborg, and Gottenburg. 

THE KINGDOM OF SWEDEN. 
Area in aq. mileai 170,500. Popnlatioii, 4^08,707. Laena, or ProTlnoee, 24 

Geographical Fosltloii, etc — Sweden oocnpies the eastern and larger 
portion of the Scandinavian Peninsula. 

Sufue. — It is mostly level, abounding in lakes and smaU rivers. 
Nearly one-eighth of the surface is covered with lakes, and one-fourth 
vnth forests, consisting chiefly of beech, oak, fir, pine and birch. 

Soil, etc — ^The soil is not generally good, and only a small part of 
either this country or Norway is under cultivation. The winter 
throughout the greater part of tlie entire peninsula occupies about 
seven months of the year, during which the ground is covered with 
snow, and the surface of the lakes and rivers forms a firm coating of 
ice. Upon the frozen surface thus every where presented, the inhabi- 
tants travel with facility in sledges drawn by horses or by reindeer. 
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Tbe prodacts resemble those of Norway, except that in this part 
of the peninsnla a surplus of com is raised ; while, in Norway, there 
is not enough for home consumption. 

Haturtl Curiosities* — ^There are several interesting cataracts in yarious 
parts of the Scandinavian Peninsnla ; the most noted of which are 
the Falls of Trolhcetta, which occur in the River Gotha, about 50 
miles distant from Gottenburg. It is the greatest Fall in Europe c>f 
the same volume of water 

InliaMtaiits, etc«— The inhabitants are styled Swedes, and are of Uie 
same origin as the Norwegians. The people of Sweden and Norway 
speak different dialects of a language which is radically the same. 
The leading industrial pursuits are rearing of live-stock, mining and 
commerce. 

TraTellBg FadllllM. — These are similar to those of Norway, with 
the addition of canals. The main roads to and from Stockholm are 
generally excellent. The most important canals are those of €k)tha 
and Trolhoetta ; the former connecting Lakes Wener and Wetter, and 
the latter overcoming the obstructions in the navigation of the outlet 
of Lake Wener. 

By means of these canals, a navigable water oommnnication is 
maintained from the Baltic Sea to the Strait of Gattegat, across the 
southern part of Sweden. Steamboats ply on all the principal lakes, 
and on such parts of the rivers as are navigable. 

MamfactuTis ud Exports* — ^Manufactures are not extensive. The 
exports are mainly timber, grains, and the produce of the mines. 
Lobsters are exported to the English market in large numbers. 

Cities and Towns. — Stockholm, the capital of the Kingdom of Nor- 
way and Sweden, is built on some small islands, at the entrance of 
Lake Malar. These islands are united by several bridges. Its situa- 
tion is extremely picturesque, and it is the chief commercial emporimn 
of Sweden. 

Falun, or Fahlttn, is a small town, noted for the extensive copper 
mines in its vicinity. 

Gablsobona, situated on some small islands off the south coast, is 
the naval arsenal of Sweden. The principal part of the town com- 
municates with the mainland by a bridge. 

Malmo, on the east shore of the Sound, nearly oppodte Gopen- 
hagen, is one of the strongest towns in the kingdom, and carries on 
oonsiderable commerce. 

GoTTENBUBG, at the mouth of the Gotha, is, next to the capital, 
the most important trading city in the kingdom. 
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LB880NCYL 
BiAP STUDIES.— RosaiA. 

State the Hituaiion of the following Cities and Towna^ viz, ;— 
Archangel, Mezene, Perm, Yiat^a, Kasan, Simbirsk, Samara, Oren- 
burg, Ooralsk, Saratov, Kamishin, Astrachan, Derbent, Stavropol, 
Old Tcherkask, Tagam-og, £ertch, Sebastopol, Ekatherinoslav, Khar- 
kov, Oherson, Nikolaiev, Odessa, Ismail, Zytomir, Kiev, Warsaw, 
Grodno, Moghilev, Minsk, Yitepsk, Wilna, Mittao, Riga, Revel, Pskov, 
Cronstadt, St. Pbtebsbubo : — 

Vologda, Jaroslav, Nijnii Novgorod, Penza, Voronej, Konrsk,- 
Orel, Smolensk, Tver, Moscow, Kaluga, Tula, — ^Kola, — Tomea, Ulea- 
borg, Wiborg, Helsingfors, Abo, and Wasa. 

THE EMPIRE OF RUSSIA (Eubopkan). 

A re« in sqnam m \ I l^e, 9.169,763. Population, 71,780,960. Qovernments, 60. 

CiMgnpUcal FofiltlM, etc—Thid 
vast empire oocnpies the entire 
eastern portion of the European 
Continent. Its length from the 
south part of the Crimea to the 
shores of the Arotio Ocean is about 
1,700 miles. It comprises 60 gov- 
ernments, besides the Province of 
Finland, and the portion of the 
former Kingdom of Poland which 
still preserves the name of that 
country. 
Sarface. — It is chiefly a plain, divided into three parts — a northern, 
a western, and a southern region— indicated by the respective courses 
of the rivers toward the Arctic Ocean, the Baltic Sea, and the Black 
and Caspian Seas; but the slopes of these are very gradual. 

Soil, etc — ^The soil is marshy and poor in the north ; but in tlie 
south it is tolerably fertile. In the northern part of the empire, there 
may be said to be only two seasons — summer and winter; the termi- 
nation of the heat of summer being immediately followed by the 
frost and snow of winter. In the south, it is mild and temperate. 

Forests are numerous, and furnish timber, pitch, potash and tur- 
pentine in abundance. Fur-bearing animals abound along the borderb 
of the Arctic Ocean. Corn, rye and barley are among the important 
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products. The most extensive iron-works of Russia are near Lake 
Onega. Fruits flourish in the southland cattle are numerous in every 
part of the empire. 

Inhabitants. — ^They are chiefly of the Slavonic race (ancient inhah- 
itants of Russia). The Finns, Lapps, and Samoieds, in the north, and 
tlie Tartar tribes in the south-eastern part, belong to the Mongolian 
rice. Agriculture and commerce are the leading pursuits. 




Moscow, Roaiia. 

TraTeling FAclIities. — ^Much attention has been given of late to inter- 
nal improvement in the constructing of railroads. By means of canals, 
the seas, lakes and rivers of the empire are united into a complete 
system of internal navigation. By means of the canal which connects 
the Oka with the Don, at Tula, there is an uninterrupted water com- 
munication between the Oaspian Sea and the Sea of Azov. 

Manufactures and Exports. — Manufactures are on the increase; among 
the most important articles are glass, metal-wares, hempen fabrics 
and leather. The foreign trade of Russia consists in the exchange of 
her native products, — such as tallow, hides, com, iron, hemp, furs 
and timber, for the luxuries and flner manufactures of other countries. 

Cities* — St. Petbbsbitbg, the oapkal, is built partly on islands at 
the mouth of the River Neva, and partly on the adjacent mainland. 
The communication between the different parts of the city is kept up, 
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daring the snmmer, by bridges of boaid ; and by the ioe, in winter, at 
which time the boats are removed. It is the chief commercial dty of 
the empire, and is noted for its spacions streets, and its lofty and 
elegant buildings. 

The oldest and perhaps the most noted structure in St. Peters- 
burg, is the small hut in which Peter the Great dwelt, while super- 
intending the building of the city. It is now covered with a brck 
building, to preserve it from the effects of the weather. 

Abohajtosl, on the right bank of the Dwina, is the chief seaport 
of the northern provinces of Bnssia. 

Abtbaohah, on an island in the Volga, is the centre of the mari- 
time commerce of Russia with the countries of Western Asia. It is 
also the chief seat of the fisheries of the Caspian Sea and the Volga. 

Sebabtopol, situated on the western coast of the Crimea, was 
once the naval stronghold of Southern Russia. The entrance to the 
harbor (1,300 yards in width) was defended by strong batteries erected 
on two points forming the north and south horns of the bay. Despite 
its great strength, this place was captured by the English and French 
in 1855, and it has emoe been dismantled, 

Odessa, on the north-western shore of the Black Sea, is the south- 
em emporium of Russian commerce. 

Wabsaw, the ancient capital of Poland, lies on the left bank of 
the Vistula. This city has lost much of its former importance since 
the downfall of Polish independence ; though it is still the great en- 
trepot of trade for Russian Poland. 

Moscow, situated on the River Moskva, is a large city, and the 
centre of a great inland commerce. It is the favorite residence of the 
wealthiest and most ancient noble families of the empire. 



XjAFUIND, a cold and barren country of Northern Europe, be- 
longs partly to Russia, and partly to Sweden. The boundaries of this 
region are not very definite. The estimated area is about 150,000 
square miles. 

The climate is so cold in winter that water is often frozen in the 
vessel, as the person is in the act of drinking it ; but in the summer 
(which is very short) the heat is sometimes as great as in countries 
situated some 15 or 20 degrees further south. In the parts north of 
the Arctic Circle, tbe sun is constantly visible for a number of weeks 
about mi(l8nmmer, and invisible for nearly the same period about 
9* 
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Christmas. The Laplanders live chiefly in tents, and are clothed with 
the skins of the reindeer and other animals. 

Their hahits are frequently dirty and repalsive; hnt n;iany of them 
are now partially engaged in agricnltnral or trading occupations. 

The entire population is loosely estimated at 60,000 ; of whom 
9,000 are Laplanders, and the remainder Norwegians, Swedes, and 
Russians. 

Among the animals of Lapland, the reindeer is the most valuable 
to the inhabitants. Indeed it forms almost their entire wealth. Its 
milk and flesh aflbrd them excellent food ; its sinews are made into 
thread ; its homd into glue, and also into spoons and other domestic 
utensils, and its skin into clothing. Of these useful creatures a 
wealthy Laplander possesses 1,000 or more, and the poorer people, 
from 60 to 100. With a couple of reindeer attached to a small, light 
sledge, a Laplander will travel 50 or 60 miles a day. 

LESSON CYIL 

MAP STUDIES.— TuBKEY in Eukopk. 

(See Map of " Continental £aio|>a") 

State the HPuation of ths following Cities^ «te. : — ^Bosna Serai, Novi 
Bazar, — Belgrade, — Jassy, Galatz, Brahilov, Bucharest, — Widin, 
Bustchuk, Silistria, Varna, Shumla, Sophia, Philippopolis, Adriano- 
ple, Constantinople, Bodosto, Gallipoli, Makri, Uskup, Salonica, 
Monastir, Larissa, Scutari, Yanina, and Avlona. 

THE EMPIRE OF TURRET (European). 
Area in square miles, 199,240. Population, 10,487,510. Provinces, or Eyalets, 9. 

Cieognphleal Posltioii, etc — ^European Turkey occupies a part of the 
most easterly of the three great peninsulas of Southern Europe. Its 
extreme length and hreadth are each about 700 miles. 

SurfiMe* — A chain of mountains traverses the central part of Tur- 
key, from which a diverging branch passes south into Greece. The 
other principal mountains are the Carpathian, on the northern fron- 
tier, and the Dinaric Alps in the north-west. The remainder of the 
surface is an undulating region of hills and valleys. 

S«il, etc* — ^The soil is exceedingly fertile ; but only a small portion 
is cultivated. The climate in the north is changeable, while in the 
south it is generally warm and pleasant. 
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Bioe, cotton, and barley, are onltivated in the central andf ele- 
vated districts; grapes, figs, olives, oranges, and other fruits, are 
plentiful in the south. In the Principality of Servia, tobacco, hemp, 
and flax, are raised in large quantities. Turkey is noted for its 
opium and rhubarb. 

Trout are plentiful in the rivers, and the marshes abound with 
leeches. Goats are more abundant here than in any other country 
in Europe. The southern base of the Balkan Range is remarkable 
for the abundance of its roses, from which the celebrated attar, or 
otto, of roses is distilled. 

iBliaMtMitSt— The Turks, though but a small part of the population, 
'are the ruling people. The Slavonian element, and the Roumanians, 
a people of mixed origin claiming descent from ancient Roman colo- 
nies, largely preponderate in the north. There are, besides, Greeks, 
Armenians, and Jews. The Turks spend much of their time in the 
bagnios, or public baths. The Turkish women, when they appear in 
the streets, are so veiled that they cannot be recognized. Both men 
and women sit, eat, and sleep on the floor, on cushions or sofa mat- 
tresses and carpets. 

Tnveliiig Fadlitiest — Several railroads are in operation, and others 
in progress. The ordinary roads are bad, in some cases mere tracks, 
so that both passengers and goods have to be transported on the 
backs of horses or mules. There are no canals. The Danube is the 
great highway of commerce for the northern districts. 

HiaHifiwtiircs and Exports* — ^The principal manufactures are carpets, 
silks, and leather; which, with leeches and various natural products, 
particularly drugs and fruits, constitute the chief exports. 

Cltiest — OoNSTAKTmoPLS, the capital of both European and Asiatic 
Turkey, lies on the west side of the Strait of Bosporus, on an inlet 
called " the Golden Horn." The city, when approached by water, 
looks exceedingly beautiful, but it is really a labyrinth of narrow, 
winding, steep, and dirty streets. The houses are generally of wood, 
and present dead walls to the streets, light and air being derived 
from interior court-yards. 

The most noted public buildings are the Seraglio, or Imperial 
Palace, situated at the eastern extremity of the city ; and a Moham- 
medan Mosque, formerly the Church of St. Sophia. 

Adbianople, the second city of Turkey in population, is situated 
near the Maritza, in one of the most fertile plains in the world. 
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Salonioa, at the head of the Golf of Salonioa, is, next to Gonstan- 
tiaople, the most commercial city of European Turkey. 




The MotqM of St. Sophia, Constaotinople. 

THE TRIBUTARY PRINCIPALITIES.— Within the limits of 
Turkey are included three tributary principalities : Roumania, which 
lies north of the Danube, — Servia, comprising the valley of the Mo- 
rava, from the Save and Danube to the Balkan Mountains, — and 
Montenegro, near the western coast. They are ruled by princes rec- 
ognized by the Turkish government. Buohaeest is the chief town 
of Roumania, Belgbade of Servia, and Oettigne of Montenegro. 
Roumania (population, 5,073,000) is the most important of these 
principalities, holding by its position the key to the navigation of the 
Danube. 

MAP STUDIES.— Greece. 
(See Map of " Gontiiiental Europe.^) 

State the situation of the following Cities and TotonSy «w. ; — 
Missolonghi, Lepanto, Livadia, Thebes, Athens, Nauplia, Mouemva- 
sia, Navarino, Patras, and Corinth. 

THE KINGDOM OF GREECE. 
Area In square miles, 19,858. Population, 1,457,894. Nomarchies, 14. 
Geographical Posltioii, etc— This small kingdom lies south of Tur- 
key, and embraces the remainder of the most easterly peninsula of 
Southern Europe. Its greatest extent, from north to south, is about 
200 miles. 
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BlTlstou* — The chief divisions of the kingdom, are Northern 
Qreeoe, or Hellas, lying north of the Golf of Lepanto; the Penin- 
Aula of the Morea, connected with the mainland by the Isthmns of 
Corinth ; the Oyclades, in the Grecian Archipelago ; and the Ionian 
Isles, off the western coast of Greece and Southern Turkey. 

8ufiue.»The sni&oe is monntainons, interspersed with fine yal- 
^cys, and a few plains of limited extent. • 

Son, etc— The soU is fertile in the valleys, and the climate is warm 
and delightfdL The winter^ is short. In March, the olives bud, and 
the almonds are in blossom ; and in May, the gnun is reaped. Mnch 
attention is paid to the culture of the olive and the vine. 

The chief productions are grains, rice, cotton, figs, dates, pome- 
granates, citron, oranges, &c. Bees are abundant, and the produce 
of honey is very great. Sheep and goats are numerous. The flesh 
of the goats is used for food, and their skins are made into vessels 
for holding wine, oil, honey, and other liquids. 

iBkabtttttSy «te«— The inhabitants are the mixed of&pring of the 
descendants of the ancient Greeks, and the various nations of Slavonic 
origin. A large proportion are shepherds. 

TnydlBg FulUttak— These are similar to those of European Tur- 
key. There are few roads in the interior of the country. 

MamifiMtUM ami ExputMt — ^Manu£EU)tnree are few, and chiefly do- 
mestic ; and the exports are mainly currants, cotton, olive-oil, valonia 
(a species of acorn used by tanners), drugs, and dried fruits. 

OttMt — Athsns, the capital, situated in a small plain, near the 
Gulf of Egma, is chiefly celebrated for the numerous remains of its 
former works of art. Of its existing antiquities, the most celebrated 
is the Acropolis, or citadel, which crowns the summit of a lofty hill, 
In the midst of the dty. 

It contains the remains of the ancient Parthenon, or Temple of 
Minerva. To the west of this \b the Areopagus, or Mars' Hill, the spot 
from which the Apostle Paul addressed the assembled multitude of 
ancient Athens. 

This city is also noted as having been the birth-place of the most 
illustrious sages, philosophers, warriors and poets of ancient times. 
About twenty miles to the north-east of Athens are the viUage and 
plain of Marathon, celebrated for the great victory guned by the 
Athenians over their Persian invaders (b. o. 490). 

Patbas, on the Gulf of Patras, is the principal seat of the foreign 
trade of Greece. 
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LESSON cvni. 

MAP STUDIES.— Austria. 
(See Map of "^ Continental Europe:") 
State the situation of the following Cities and Towns, viz, :^ 
Prague, *Reichenberg, *Koniggratz, Budweis, — Brunn, Olmutz, — 
Cracow, Lemberg, Brody, tarnopol, — ^Klausenburg, Kronstadt, Her- 
manstadt, — Pressbnrg, ScbQmnitz, Eascbau, Miskoltz, Debreczin, 
Szegedin, Raab, Komom, Pesth, Bada, Eetskemet, — ^Tberesienstadt, 
Temesvar, Neusatz, — Semlin, — Esseok,*— Agram, Fimne, — Zara, — 
Trieste, — Laybach, — *Klagenfurt, — * Trent, Botzen, Lmspmck, — 
Saltzburg, Lintz, Vienna, — Gratz. 

THE EMPIRE OF AUSTRIA. 

Area in sq. miles, 840,880. Pop., 86,948,608. 
Provinces, 19. 

Geographical PosLtlm.— This ex- 
tensive empire of Central Europe, 
now officially called 'Hhe Austro- 
Hu]&garian Monarchy," lies north- 
west of Turkey, and extends from 
Russia and Turkey on the east, to 
Bavaria, Switzerland, and Italy 
on the west. Its greatest length 
from east to west is 860 miles, 
and its greatest width about 500. A narrow strip of territory ex- 
tends in a south-easterly direction along the Adriatic, on which sea 
Austria has a coast of between 400 and 500 miles. 

doHponent Parts. — ^The Austrian Empire is a union of distinct states 
and nationalities, differing in descent, language, customs, institutions, 
and laws, but bound together by common interests and under a com- 
mon ruler. The original nucleus of this great empire was the Arch- 
duchy of Austria ; various accessions of territory, some of which 
constituted independent kingdoms, were acquired from time to time 
by inheritance, marriage, treaty, conquest, and purchase. 

DiTidons. — The 19 " crown-lands," or provinces, of Austria may 
mostly be distinguished as German or Hungarian — ^the former lying 
in the western part of the empire, nearest to the German States, and 

• See Map cf " The German States." 
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the latter in the east and south. There is, besides, Galicia or Anstrian 
Poland, in the north-eastern part. 

The German section embraces the original Archduchy of Austria 
^now divided into three provinces), Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Styria, 
Carinthia, Oamiola, the Ooast Region, and Tyrol. 

Hungary, Transylvania, The Military Frontier, Slavonia, Croatia, 
and Dalmatia, belong to the Hungarian section. 

Snfice. — The surface is considerably diversified. It is traversed 
by the Alps, Carpathians, and other mountain ranges. In Hungary 
and Slavonia are extensive plains and marshes. 

8*i], Cttaate, etc. — ^The soil is generally good. The climate is cool 
and clear in the north, but moist, warm, and frequently cloudy in the 
south. In the low parts of the empire, particularly about the Danube, 
the heat in summer is very great. 

Grain, flax, hemp, rice, olives, vines, hops, tobacco, and a great 
variety of fruits, are among the chief agricultural products. Hungary 
produces more wine than any other country in Europe except France. 
Leeches are numerous in the marshy districts of the empire. In min- 
erals, Austria ranks among the richest countries of Europe. 

IiiliaUttnts, etc. — ^The inhabitants belong mostly to three families : 
— ^the Slavonian, German, and Hungarian or Magyar. The Slavonic 
element forms about one-half of the population, the German one- 
fourth, and the Magyar one-sixth. Jews are very numerous in Gali- 
cia, and Gypsies in Hungary. 

Agriculture, mining, and the raising of sheep, form the leading 
pursuits. Foreign commerce is limited. Manufacturing industry is 
confined mainly to the German provinces. 

Tni^Omg FadUttes. — Roads, commodious for traveling and com- 
mercial purposes, have been constructed across upwards of sixty of 
the mountain passes of the empire. From Pavia, in Italy, an un- 
interrupted macadamized road, of more than 1,100 miles in length, 
leads across mountains and rivers, to the eastern part of Galicia. 

Besides these, there are numerous other highways, and railroads 
which connect the capital, not only with nearly all the cities of note 
in Northern Germany, but with the two great seaports of the Adriatic. 
A line has also been carried over the Brenner Pass into Northern 
Italy. The Danube and its navigable tributaries form the great com- 
mercial highway of the empire. 

HtBifactwM and Experts. — Silk, wool, cotton, glass, flax, and paper, 
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are among the chief articles manufactured ; but Austria is not noted 
as a manufacturing country. The leading exports are com, wine, 
wool, minerals, timber, hides, porcelain, glass, leeches, and cattle. 

LESSON CIX. 
THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE..— (Ccwt^tntied) 

GERMAN AUSTRIA IN DETAIL. 

ARCHDUCHY OF AUSTRIA.— This portion of the Austrian Empire Uea 
on both sides of the Danube, between Bavaria and Hungary, and has an area 
of about 15,000 square miles. 

Vienna, the capital of the Archduchy of Austria, and of the entire empire, 
is situated on an arm of the Danube. It is the great centre of inland com- 
merce, and the chief manufacturing city in the empire. The city is surrounded 
by a wall from 40 to 50 feet high, and is entered by 12 gates. 

Among the public buildings of note are the Cathedral of St. Stephen, the 
Imperial Palace, the Custom-House, and the Unitersity. Vienna is noted for 
its fine public walks and parks ; the chief of which is the Prater^ on an island 
in the Danube. It consists of a natural forest, laid out in long paths, and 
contains deer-parks, coffee-houses, kc This park is crowded with pedestrians 
and splendid equipages on f^te-days. Three fairs are annually held at Vienna. 

' BOHEMIA forms the north-western part of the Austrian Empire. It is a 
fertile plain of about 20,000 square miles, constitutang the valley of the upper 
Elbe, and is enclosed by mountains. Bohemia contuns extensive beds of 
coal and other mineral treasures. The people are largely engaged in mining 
and manufactures. Linen, cotton, and woolen fabrics, and the celebrated 
Bohemian glass, are the principal manufactured products. 

Praoub, the capital, on both sides of the Moldau, is the great commercial 
centre of Bohemia, and, next to Vienna, the most important city of the Ger- 
man provinces of Austria. The ground rises on each side from the river, 
which gives the city an imposing appearance, enhanced by its numerous 
spires and domes. 

MORAVIA. — ^This province lies east of Bohemia, and contains an area of 
about 8,600 square miles. 

Brunn, the capital, is situated about 90 miles (by railroad) north of 
Vienna. It is the chief seat of the woolen manufactories of Austria. This 
city was the head-quarters of Napoleon before the battle of Austerlitz. The 
town of Austerlitz, noted fbr the battle of the 2d December, 1805, lies about 
14 miles east of Brunn 
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STYRIA lies south of the Archdachy of Austria, and has an area of about 
9,000 square miles. Gbatz, the capital, ndtuated on an aflSuent of the Draye, 
is extensiTely engaged in the transit trade between Trieste and Vienna. 

THE COAST REGION is rituated at the head of the Adriatic Sea, and 
forms part of what was formerly known as the kingdom of Illyria. It is 
important as oontdning the city of Trieste, the chief seaport of the Austrian 
Empire, and the great seat of its foreign commerce. This city communicates 
with the sea by means of a canal, which enables large vessels to penetrate to 
its very heart Ship-building is here carried on to a great extent 

TYROL. — ^This province lies east of Switzerland, and embraces a territory 
of about 11,000 square miles. 

It is a pastoral country, and the chief wealth of the inhabitants is in their 
live-stock. In many parts of the valley of the Inn, canary birds are exten- 
sively reared, and exported to various parts of Europe. Inmspbuck, on the 
Inn, is the capital 

BJnxaASlAS AUSTBIA IN DETAIL. 

The ttx provinces of Austria classed as Hungarian have an area of about 
129,000 square miles, and a population of nearly 16,000,000. Of this territory 
and population, Hungary Proper oontuns considerably more than one-half. 

THE KINGDOM OF HUNGARY extends eastward from the Archduchy 
€f( Austria and Styria, to the Carpatluan Mountains. These mountains 
form the boundary on the north-west, north, and north-east, but most of 
the country is a vast plain interspersed with extensive marshes. The 
PvsztOBy great treeless plains, between the Theiss and the Danubd, in some 
places yield pasturage for immense herds of horses and cattle, and in others 
consist of seas of sand or the dried beds of lakes. 

The fertility of the soil, except in the mountainous and sandy regions, is 
extraordinary. In the southern districts the finest species of grapes grow, 
and a variety of choice wines are produced. Wheat and tobacco are exten- 
sively raised, and are among the chief exports. There are numerous pro- 
ductive salt mines, and valuable deposits of gold, iron, copper, and other 
minerals. 

Hungary is noted for its breed of horses, and its immense numbers of 
swine and black cattle. The inhabitants belong to several distinct families, 
speaking different languages. The Magyars are the ruling nation. The chief 
pursuits are agriculture, cattle-rearing, and mining. 

Buda-Pesth, the capital, is situated on the Danube, which is here spanned 
by a suspension-bridge connecting the two places. Buda is an old town, 
built on the slope of a hill, which is crowned by a strong fortress containing 
the government offices. Pesth is a more modem and commercial city. 
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SzKGEDiN ranks second in population. Pbxssbubo, on the north bank of the 
Danube, about 85 miles below Vienna, was the former capital of Hungary. 

TRANSTLYANIA, the most south-easterly province of Austria, lies 
between Hungary Proper and the Principality of Roumania in Turkey, and 
has an area of about 21,200 square miles. Its surface is chiefly a table-land, 
sloping toward the west. The banks of the riyers are densely wooded, 
whence the name of the province, which signifies a forest r^on. 

Mineral produce forms the chief source of wealth. Rock salt is exceed- 
ingly abundant ; a vast bed of which, about 500 miles in length by 70 in 
breadth, extends from Roumania through Transylvania to Galicia. There 
are also several gold mines, which are worked chiefly by Gypsies. 

Transylvania is inhabited by three distinct nations ; viz., Magyars, Szek- 
lers, and Saxons. With these are intermixed a number of Poles, Gypsies, Jews, 
Greeks, Armenians, &c. 

Klavsxnburo, the capital, lies on the Szamos, a branch of the Theiss. 
Kbonstadt, in the south-eastern part of the province, is the most industrious 
manufacturing and commercial town. 

SLAYONIA and CROATIA form one province, extending from the Drave 
and the Danube to the head of the Adriatic, and inhabited principally by 
Slavonians. Aobam, on the left bank of the Save, is the chief place in the 
province and the residence of the Governor. Fiitme, on the Adriatic, south- 
east of Trieste, is a seaport of some trade. 

The Militabt Frontixb is a narrow strip of territory extending along the 
southern boundary of the empire, on the borders of Turkey. All landed 
property m this district belongs to the government ; it is held on condition 
of military service, with a view to the defence of the frontier. 

DALMATIA embraces a strip extending along the Adriatic, together 
with the adjacent Islands. Zara, the capital, is noted for its cathedral. The 
coasting-trade and the fisheries employ a great part of the inhabitants. 

GAUOIA. 

Galicia, situated on the northern slopes of the Carpathian Mountains, 
forms the north-eastern part of the Austrian Empire. It was part of 
Poland, before the partition of that unfortunate kingdom. The climate is 
ungenial, but wheat is extensively raised. The inhabitants pay great atten- 
tion to the rearing of live-stock. 

Lembxbo, the capital, on a branch of the Dniester, is noted for its Januai*}- 
Fair, which lasts six weeks. Large quantities of furs are brought here from 
Russia, and exchanged for hardware, woolens, and cotton goods. Ckacow, 
the ancient capital of Poland, is still an active centre of commerce. 
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MAP STUDIES.— Italy. 
(See Map of ** Continental Europe.^ 
Describe the following Cities and Towns: — ^Turin, Genoa, Vicenza, 
Udine, Venice, Padua, Yerona, Mantua, Milan, Bologna, — San Ma- 
BiNO, — ^Ancona, Eome, Perugia, Ohieti, Foggia, Ban, Otranto, Taran- 
to, Oatanzaro, Reggio, Policastro, Salerno, Naples, Capua, Pisa, 
Florence, Sienna, Leghorn, Modena, and Parma. 



THE KINGDOM OF ITALY. 
Area in square miles, 114,295. Popnlation, 20,489,888. 

CiMgrapUcal Position, etc. — Italy occupies the great central penin- 
sula of Southern Europe. It was formerly divided among several 
distinct states — ^the Kingdoms of Sardinia, Naples, Lomhardy and 
Venice, the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, the Duchies of Modena and 
Parma, and the States of the Church, occupying a strip of territory 
on the western coast under the dominion of the Pope. These states 
are now united in one, the Kingdom of Italy, which emhraces the 
whole peninsula except the small Repuhlic of San Marino, situated 
near the eastern coast. 
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DiTlsioiu* — The old divisions of kingdoms and duchiei have been 
superseded by a division for administrative purposes into 69 provinces. 
The old states, however, sre often referred to ; they were situated as 
follows : — 

The Sardinian States occupied the north-western part of Italy 
including Piedmont, Savoy, and Nice ; the last two now belong to 
France. The Lombardo-Yenetian kingdom formed the northern and 
north-eastern part of Italy, and at one time belonged to Austria. 
Parma and Modena lay next to Piedmont, in the north-western part 
of the peninsula proper. Tuscany was lower down on its western ' 
coast, opposite the island of Corsica. The Kingdom of Naples com- 
prised the southern half of the peninsula proper, together with Sicily 
and the Lipari Isles. 

Suficet — ^The peninsula proper is mountainous, being traversed 
throughout its length by the Apennines, which in places occupy nearly 
the whole breadth, but elsewhere leave space for maritime plains. 
In the north is an extensive plain enclosed between the Alps and the 
Apennines, having a gentle slope towards the Adriatic. 

Soil, etc. — The soil is remarkable for its fertility, and the climate is 
warm and delightful. Wheat, com, rice, cotton, sUk, olives, and a great 
variety of fruits, are among the agricultural products. In the south, 
the sugar-cane, orange, vine, and fig, are cultivated. Iron, lead, ala- 
baster, lava, and marble, are found in considerable quantities. Sponges 
and corals are obtained along the coasts of Sicily. 

Inhabitants, etc. — The Italians, like the Greeks, are not one of the 
primitive tribes of Europe; but are a mixed race, descendants of 
Romans, Germans, Gauls, etc. Agriculture forms the leading pursuit 

Traveling Fadlltles. — ^In the north the roads are generally good, 
but in Central and Southern Italy they are defective. 

There are numerous passes over the Alps, by means of which 
communication is carried on with France, Switzerland, and Germany. 
Mules are generally used for purposes of transport over these and 
the other mountain roads of Italy. The principal cities in the north 
are connected by railroads ; lines of railway also extend along the 
eastern and western coast, almost to their southern extremity. 

Manifactnies and Eiports. — ^Italy is not generally a manufacturing 
couQtry. Silk, however, is extensively produced; and straw hats, 
artificial fiowers, and musical instruments, are among the other lead 
ing manufactures. 
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The chief exports are raw silk, kid and lamb skins, olive-oil, straw 
hats, wines, fruits, coral, anchovies, cheese, and perfumery. The raw 
silk is supplied chiefly to France and England ; the oil, fruits, and 
other Italian produce to Great Britain, Grermany, Holland, and other 
European countries, and also the United States. 
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ITALY .^Continued.) ' 

Cflies of Italy. — Florence, formerly the capital of the Kingdom 
of Italy, located in a delightful valley, on both sides of the River 
A mo, is one of the finest cities in Europe. It is celebrated for its 
splendid collections of works of art, both in sculpture and painting, 
and for its Duomo, or Cathedral. 

TuEiN lies in a delightful valley, on the left side of the River Po. 
It ranks first among the cities of Italy, in the number and impor- 
tance of its scientific and literary institutions. 

Milan, " the Grand," the chief city of Lombardy, lies in the 
midst of a very fertile plain, on a branch of the Po. It is noted for 
its cathedral, one of the noblest specimens of architecture extant ; 
and for being the largest book-mart in Italy. 
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Venice, a strongly fortified and important maritime city, is built 
on 72 small islands, which are joined together by 806 bridges. These 
islands lie in the midst of extensive lagoons, partially separated from 
the sea by a narrow strip of firm sand. The chief thoroughfares are 
canals, of which there are 149 ; and communication between different 
parts of the city is almost wholly carried on by means of small, light 
boats, called gondolas. The Canal Grande, which separates the city 
into two nearly equal portions, is spanned by the bridge of the Rialto. 

Genoa, the chief seaport of Italy and an important naval station, 
is situated on a gulf of the same name. It is called " the Superb," 
from the grand appearance it presents as it rises from the gulf, with 
its splendid palaces, on a succession of hills. Leghorn, on the Medi- 
terranean, is a busy seaport. 

Bologna, situated in a plain between the Apennines and the 
River Po, is noted for its literary institutions and the number of dis- 
tinguished men it has produced. Its University is the oldest in Italy 
and one of the oldest in Europe. 

Naples, situated on the north-west side of a bay of the same 
name on the Mediterranean coast, is the most populous city in Italy. 
In the vicinity of this city are Mount Vesuvius, and the remains of 
the ancient cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii (pom-pa^ee), buried 
by an eruption of this volcano. 

Verona, on the Adige, about 75 miles west of Venice, is an im- 
portant fortress and railroad centre. 

Bomb, the capital of the Kingdom of Italy, once the metropolis 
of the world, is situated on both sides of the Tiber, sixteen miles 
above its mouth. It is the residence of the Pope, and is noted for 
the number and splendor of its churches. St. Peter's Cathedral 
covers nearly ^yq acres, and is the most magnificent ecclesiastical 
structure in the world. Near it is the Vatican, a palace belonging 
to the Pope, having more than four thousand apartments. The 
ruins of many splendid buildings oT olden time, and the Catacombs 
outside of the walls, used by the ancient Christians for burial pur- 
poses, and computed to contain the remains of six millions of per- 
sons, are objects of great interest. 

SAN MARINO, a small but ancient republic, having an area of 
only 22 square miles, lies in the eastern part of Italy, near the Adri- 
atic. It consists of a craggy mountain about 2,200 feet in height, on 
the top of which the town of San Marino is situated. The inhabit- 
ants are engaged chiefly in agriculture and silk manufactures. 
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LESSON CIIL 

MAP STUDIES.— France. 

(See Map of *' Continental Europe.**) 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns, viz, ;— St. 
Malo, Cherbourg, CaeD, Alen^oD, Le Mans, Chartres, Yersaillos, 
Paris, Eoaen, Havre, Dieppe, AmicDs, Boulogne, Calais, Lille, Valen- 
cienneg, Rheims, Chalons, Nancy, Troyes, Dyon, Lyons, St. Etienne, 
Chambery, Grenoble, Valence, Avignon, Nice, Marseilles, Toulon, 
Nismes, Montpellier, Narbonne, Toulouse, Cahors, Bayonne, Bor- 
deaux, Angouleme, Limoges, La Rochelle, Poitiers, Nantes, L^Ori- 
ent, Brest, Bennes, Tours, Blois, Orleans, Bonrges, Moulins, and 
Clermont. 

THE REPUBLIC OF FRANCE. 

Areain8q.mUeB,20i,0n. Pop., 86,604,8^- 
Departments, 87. 

Geogrtpblcal PMtttM.— France, 
an important country of West- 
em Europe, extends from the 
English Channel on the north, 
to the Mediterranean Sea on the 
south, and from the western 
frontiers of the German Empire, 
Switzerland, and Italy, to the 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean. 
-It is mountainous in the south-eastern and southern por- 
tions, and level, or undulating, in the north and north-west. 

8*11, etc. — The soil is exceedingly fertile, and the climate mild and 
agreeable. In the south it is much warmer than in the north. 

Grain is generally grown on the higher grounds; but maize is 
every where common. Madder, from which a dye is obtained, is culti- 
vated in some districts. Among vegetables, the beet-root, from which 
sugar is obtained, is extensively raised. Silk, wool, wines, olive-oil, 
and a great variety of fruits, are among the most important products. 
The forests ftimish excellent timber for ship-building and car- 
pentering. Bees and the silk-worm are extensively reared in the 
9oath of France. The chief minerals are iron, coal and salt. 
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Tb0 Colomn of AoaterliU, Plarc V«n<ioiut<, Paris. 

IiluUtiBts, etc* — ^France is mainlj inhabited by a mixed race, in 
which the Celtic element predominates, while Roman and Tentonio 
blood are also represented. More than one-third of the inhabitants 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits, of which the cultivation of the 
vine forms an important feature. 

TraTCllBg FacUitleSt — ^The high roads are numerous and good, the 
middle portions being generally paved. Hidlroads are numerous 
throughout the empire ; lines radiate from Paris in all directions — 
to the English Channel, the Belgian frontier, the Mediterranean, and 
the western coast— connecting every important city with the capital 

The navigable rivers and canals afford facilities of communication 
for a distance of about 8,000 miles. By means of railroads and steam- 
navigation, the journey between Paris and London (a direct distance 
of 215 miles) is performed in ten hours. 

nanifactnres and Exports. — ^In the extent and variety of her manu- 
factures, France ranks second only to Great Britain ; and in the ex- 
cellence and beauty of her silk fabrics, she holds the first rank in the 
world. Among the leading manufactures are woolens, linens, laces, 
hardware, cotton fabrics, paper, gloves, wine, braudy, and a great 
variety of fancy articles. These form the chief exports. Com- 
merce, both external and internal, is extensively carried on. 
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GMle& — Pabib, the capital, lios on both banks, and on two islands 
of the Seine, 111 miles above its month. 

It extends for about 5 miles along the river, whioh is here crossed 
by upwards of twenty bridges. The city is surrounded by walla, 
entered by gates or harriirei. The public structures of the city are 
numerous and magnificent. Of the religious edifices, the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame is the most celebrated. It is situated on one of the 
Islands in the Seine, called '* Isle de la Oite." 

The Ohamps Elys^es, a favorite place of resort, is a sort of publio 
promenade or park lined with trees. The publio fStes all take place . 
here; and even on ordinary occasions, various attractions such ae 
shows, panoramas, circuses, music, etc., are to be met with here. 
Paris is noted for its National Library, containing the largest and most 
valuable collections in existence. 

It is the second city in Europe in population, and in reference to 
its scientific, literary and educational establishments, it surpasses all 
the other dties of the world. Twelve miles west of Paris, is Ver- 
sailles, noted for its magnificent palace. 

Havre, at the mouth of the Seine, is an important commercial 
city of France. It communicates regularly by steam-packets with 
New York, and also with various ports of Europe. 

OAI.AIB, a fortified seaport town, on the Strait of Dover, owes its 
importance chiefly to its being the French port nearest to England. 

Lyons, at the junction of the Rhone and the Saone, is the seoond 
city in population and commercial importance, and the chief seat of 
the manufacture of silks and velvets in France, if not in the world. 
While there are some fine edifices and magnificent quays, most of 
the streets, particularly in the ancient quarter, are crooked, narrow, 
and lined with very tall buildings, which exclude in a measure both 
sun and air. 

MABSEnxES, on the east side of the Gulf of Lyons, is extensively 
engaged in the export of wines and fruits ; in short, it is the great out- 
let fbr all the natural and artificial productions of Southern France. 

It is also the continental port at which a large portion of tlie 
East India despatches for England, and various countries of Conti- 
ncntol Europe, is received. 

Nantes, on the right bank of the Loire, carries on considerable 
trade with Northern Germany, Sweden, Denmark and Russia. Tlie 
vessels come freighted with hemp, tallow, d^c, and oarry back the 
wines and brandies of France. 
10 
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Bordeaux, France. 



BoBPBAUX, on the left bank of the Garonn^ is the great emporinm 
of the wine-trade, and the chief commercial port on the Bay of Biscay. 

Paris, Ronen, Dieppe, Lille, Valenciennes, Amiens, Rheims, 
Lyons, Grenoble, Avignon, Marseilles, Nismes, Bordeaux, Nantes, 
Alen^on, Tours, Blois, and St. Etienne, are noted manufacturing 
places. 

The chief naval stations and dockyards of France are at Cher- 
bourg, Toulon, L'Orient, and Brest. The principal ports for foreign 
trade are St. Malo, Havre, Dieppe, Boulogne, — Marseilles, — Bay- 
onne, Bordeaux, La Rochelle, Nantes, and L^Orient. 



FRENCH COLONIAL POSSESSIONS.— The foreign and colonial 
possessions of France are — ^the Territory of Algeria, in Northern 
Africa ; the Island of Bourbon, in the Indian Ocean ; St. Louis, at the 
mouth of the Senegal, in Western Africa ; the small Islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; the Islands of St. Martin 
(north part), Guadeloupe, Martinique, Desirade, Marie Galante, and 
Les Saintes, in the West Indies ; a part of Guiana, in South America ; 
Pondicherry, and a few other settlements, in Hindostan ; the Mar- 
quesas Isles and the Island of Tahiti, in Polynesia ; and New Cale- 
donia, in Australasia. 



BPAIN. 
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LESSON CXUL 

MAP STUDIES.— Spain. 

JS^te the situation of the follovoing Cities arid Totons^ viz. .*«-San- 
dago, Oormma, Ferrol, Leon, Santander, Bargos, Pampelima, Logrono, 
Saragossa, — ^Andorra, — ^Lerida, Mataro, Barcelona, Benss, TortOM, 
Valencia, Chincliilla, Alicante, Mnrcia, Cartagena, Almeira, Granada, 
Cordova, Malaga, Gibraltar, Cadiz, Seville, Pdos, Badigos, Salamanca^ 
Zamora, Valladolid, Madbid, Toledo, and Almaden. 

THE KINGDOM OF SPAIN. 

Area in Bq.mUM, 191,122. Pop^ 18,190,000. 
FxoTinoea, 49. 

GMigrapUcal PMdttM. — Thia 
kingdom occupies the greater 
part of the most westerly of the 
three great southern peninsulas 
of Continental Europe. 

Svfiu««-^The interior of Spain 
consists of high table-lands, sur- 
rounded by mountains. In the 
souih and south-east are plains, which slope gradually towards the 
Mediterranean. 

Soil, etc — The soil is generally fertile, but there are extensive 
waste lands. In the north, the climate is temperate. Here the apple 
tree flourishes, the hills are clothed with forests, and the valleys yield 
rich harvests of com; but the high plateaus of the centre are desti- 
tute of trees, and the climate is noted for its dryness. In the south, 
the climate is warm ; and here the inhabitants cultivate the fig, the 
olive, the vine, and the sugar-cane. Fruits are abundant. 

IiiliaUtant8«*-The Spaniards are a mixed race, — ^mainly composed 
of the Celtic, Gothic, Boman and Arabic. There are about 50,000 
gypsies in different parts of Spain. Agriculture, and the rearing of 
sheep, form the leading pursuits ; and great attention is paid to the 
culture of the grape. 

TraTeling Facilities. — ^The roads are generally poor. In the moun- 
tainous regions carriages are but little used, and mules furnish the 
chief means of transport. Several lines of railroad radiate from the 
capital. 
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There are but few bridges; consequently, the rivers generally 
have to be forded. There are several canals, though but few that arc 
kept in repair. 

MannfiietBres and EzportSt — Among the leading articles manufac- 
tured are silks, leather, fire-arms, saltpetre, and gunpowder. The 
manufacture of iron is carried on to some extent in the northern 
provinces. The exports are wines, brandies, oil, fruits, wool, silk, 
barilla, quicksilver, lead, and salt. The imports greatly exceed the 
exports in value. Neither agriculture, commerce, nor manufactures, 
are in a flourishing condition. 




Madrid, Spniiu 



Cities*— Madrid, the capita^ is situated near the Manzanares. It 
is nearly 8 miles in drcnit, and is surrounded by wialls. The palace 
of the Esourial, 27 miles north-west of the city, contains the splendid 
mausoleums of many of the sovereigns of Spain ; also, a fine collection 
of paintings, a large library and a college. 

OoBUNNA, situated on the north-west coast of Spain, is noted for 
its extensive manufacture of cigars. It is also the seat of the herring 
fisheries. Packets ply between this place and Havana ; also to the 
Argentine Confederation, and other South American States. 

Barcelona, on the Mediterranean coast, is the second city in the 
kingdom in population, and is also an important manufacturing and 
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oommercial place. Many of the honses have thdr fronts adorned 
with paintings in fresco. 

Mauloa, on ttie Mediterranean coast, about 260 miles south of 
Madrid, is noted for its trade in the export of wines, raisins, figs, and 
other frnit. 

Oadiz, on the Island of Leon (which is connected with Oontinental 
Spain by a bridge), is an important commercial city. The Bay of 
Oadiz is the grand rendezvons of the Spanish navy. Sxville, on the 
loft bank of the Guadalquivir, is noted for its trade in oranges. 

GiBBALTAB, situatcd on the mainland of Spain, on the west side 
of a mountainous promontory, projecting into tiie Strait of Gibraltar, 
is a strongly fortified seaport town, and colony, belonging to Great 
Britain. It is a station for the English packets connected with the 
trade to India, and also for those employed in the general commerct 
of the Mediterranean. 



SPANISH COLONIAL POSSESSIONS.—The chief of these are 
as follows, viz.:— a part of the Philippine Isles; the Islands of Cuba 
and Porto Bico, in the West Indies ; and Ceuta, a fortress in Africa, 
on the south side of the Strait of Gibraltar. 



iLNZ>OBXUL — ^Th}8 small independent state comprises three wild 
and picturesque valleys, situated on the southern side of the Central 
Pyrenees. Its area is about 165 square miles, and the population 
amounts to 12,000. 

It is generally considered as a neutral and independent state, 
although it is, to a certain extent, connected with both France and 
Spain. It is subject to the spiritual jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Urgel, in Spain, to whom it pays 891 francs every second year; while 
it pays France, the alternate years, 960 francs, in consideration of 
certain privileges which it enjoys from her protection. 

I.ESSON CUV. 

MAP STUDIES.— Portugal. 

Slate tlie situation of t?ie following Cities and TotonSy rie."; — ^Bniga, 
Braganqa, Almeida, Elvas, Evora, Beja, Tavira, Lagos, Sines, Setubal, 
Lisbon, Santarem, Goimbra, Oporto, and Lamego. 
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Lisbon. Portuipil. 



THE KINGDOM OF PORTUGAL. 

Area in square miles, 34,502. Population, 8,995,158. Provinoes, ft. 

deosmpUcal Positloiit — ^This small kingdom of Sonth-western Europe 
occupies abont one-sixth part of the Iberian Peninsnla. 

Surface. — It is agreeably diversified, and gradually slopes towards 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Soil) etCt — The soil is rich, and the climate mild and salnbnons. 
The productions are similar to those of Spain. The vine is eepedally 
Gharacteristic of the northern provinces, as are the olive, orange, dtron, 
and other fruits, of the southern. Iron-ore is abundant; and this 
country (like Spain) abounds in beautiful marbles and building stones. 

Inhabitants^ etc* — ^The inhabitants are of the same lineage as those 
of Spain. Agriculture is in a backward state. The making of wine 
ftirms the chief branch of industry. 

Traveling Facilities.-— These are poor. There are no canals, and the 
navigation of the rivers ip sometimes impeded by low water. Two 
lines of riolway are in operation from the capital. 

nannlkctwres and £iperts« — Manufactures are not exten^ve. TJie 
exports are mainly wines, salt, cork, drugs, and various kinds of fruits. 



BELOnJlL 2&S0 

€ltliB*^LiBBON, the capita^ on the right bonk of the Tagus, is so 
important commercial city of PortugaL 

Opobto, the second city in commercial importance, lies on the 
north bank of the Dooro. It is noted for its trade in port wine. A 
fine suspension bridge connects the city with the suburbs of ViUa 
Nova do Porto and Oa/ya^ on the opposite side of the river, where are 
immense vaults, in which the wine is chiefly kept until it is stored. 

OoncBBA, situated on the high road from Lisbon to Oporto, aboat 
120 miles distant from the former, is noted for its University — ^tho 
only one in PortugaL 

PORTUGUESE COLONIAL POSSESSIONS.— Portugal possesses 
the Azores, Madeira, and Cape Verde Isles ; some small settlements on 
the coast of Senegambia, in Africa, together with Angola and Mozam- 
bique ; three small islands in the Gulf of Guinea ; Macao in China, 
and a few settlements in the East Indies. 

BlAP STUDIES.— Belgium. 

State the sitriation of the following Cities and Towm^ viz, : — Osteud^ 
Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, Mechlin, Liege, Nomur, Mons and Bbussbls. 

IHE KINGDOM OF BELGIUM. 

Area in sq. miles, 11,400. Population, 6,021,880. Provinces, 9. 

GesgrapUcal PMltl<mt— This small kingdom of Western Europe lies 
between France and Holland. 

SarflMe.^It is mostly level, and belongs to the great European 
plidn, which extends from North-western France eastward to the 
Uralian Mountains. The coasts are low, requiring dykes to protect 
them from the sea. There are no lakes, but the country throughout 
is well watered. 

Sen, eter— The soU is not naturally fertile, but the industry and 
skiU of the inhabitants have rendered it very productive. That un- 
tiring industry which will not suffer a weed to grow while it can be 
eradicated, and turns every little patch of garden, or orchard-ground, 
to active profit, is nowhere else seen to such advantage as in Belgium. 

Tlie climate is cool and moist, and the chief products are grain, 
bemp, flax, hops, beet-root, chiccory, clover, and tobacco. Goal and 
iron are abundant. 
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InhabitantB, etc*— The Belgians are, in part, Flemings, of Germau 
virigin ; and, in part, Walloons, descendants of the andent Belgsb 
Agrionltnre, commeroe and mannfactnres form the leading pnrsoits. 
Great attention is paid to horticnlture. 

TraTdiag Faeiltttea. — Belginm enjoys the advantage of having exod- 
lent roads, and numerous canals and railroads. 

HaBvfkctuts aad ExptrtSi 
— ^Mann&ctnres are varied 
and extensive, and form 
the chief source of wealth 
to the inhahitants. The 
exports are agrionltnral pro- 
ducts, and a great variety 
of manufactured goods, — 
such as laces, fine linens, 
paper, hardware, etc. 

dtfes. — Bbussbls, the ca- 
pital, situated on the Sonne 
(a hranch of the Scheldt), 
is celehrated for its lace, 
conddered the finest in 
the world, and for its man- 
ufacture of carriages, which 
are said to surpass those of 
London and Paris in ele- 
gance and solidity. 

The business of printing 
and publishing is exten- 
sively carried on in this 
city. About 10 miles to 
the south of Brussels is tlie 
field of Waterloo, memorable for the great battle fought there in 1816l 
OsTKND, on the coast of the North Sea, is an important seaport of 
Belgium. It has regular steam communication with London and 
Dover. Ghent, an important manufacturing city, ranks next to the 
capital in population. 

AirrwEBP, on the right bank of the Scheldt, carries on an exten- 
sive trade. The river is navigable for large vessels up to the quay of 
the city. Liege, on the left bank of the Mense, in the vicinity of the 
coal mines, is the chief se/it of the iron-works of Belgium. 




iLntworp Cathedral, Bt- l^riuiu. 



HOLLAND. 
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LESSON CIV. 

MAP STUDIES.— Hou*i»D. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towne^ viz, : — Leeii- 
warden, Groningen, Arnheim, Rotterdam, The Hague, Haarlem ^ 
Amsterdam and Utrecht. 

THE KINGDOM OF HOLLAND. 

Area in Bq. mUes, 12,080. Pop., 8,892,009. 
PtorinoeS) 11. 

eeosrapUcal Posttton* — Holland, 
or the Kingdom ot the Nether- 
lands, lies north of Belgium, and 
west of Pruf«sia. 

Suface* — It is low and flat, in- 
L tersected by nmnerons canals ; and 
being below the level of high sea- 
tides, is either protected by sand- 
banks, thrown op by the sea, or by artificial dykes, which are con- 
structed chiefly of earth and clay, and nsnally protected in the more 
exposed parts by a facing of wicker-work formed of willows inter- 
laced together. 

Mif etc* — The soil, particularly in the south, is fertile, and the cli- 
mate mild and humid. The winters, however, are generally severe. 
The productions are similar to those of Belgium. Cattle are numer- 
ous, and of a large size. Dairy-husbandry is brought to great perfec- 
tion, and immense quantities of butter and cheese are made. 

InliaUtaiitg, etc— The inhabitants, called Dutch, belong mostly to 
the German stock. There are, also, numerous Jews in the kingdom. 
More attention is paid to the rearing of live-stock, and to the produce 
of the dairy, than to tillage. Windmills are much used for motive 
power. 

Travelbig Facilities. — The iutermil trade is carried on mainly by 
means of canals, which in Holland serve the purposes of roads else- 
where. They run through the principal streets of the cities, and 
extend a complete network over the entire surface of the kingdom. 
There are also some railroads, which connect the cities of Rotterdam^ 
Haarlem, Amsterdam, Utrecht and Amheim. 

nannfactnres and Eiports. — Among the leading manufactures are 
10* 
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iiiieni^, velvets^ paper, leather, earthen wiira, 
find gin» Butter and cheese form impor- 
tant objects of eqiort. 

Cities.— The HAauB, the capital of Holland, situated about three 
miles from the North Sea, is one of the handsomest, and best built 
cities on the Continent. 

Rotterdam, on the north bank of the Meuse, is the second city in 
the kingdom', in size and commercial importance. By means of oimals 
(which are crossed by drawbridges), the largest vessels can come up 
to the warehouses in the heart of the city. In general, each species 
of merchandise has its appropriate canal and quay. 

Haarlxm, situated 11 miles west of Amsterdam, and 8 from tho 
North Sea, is noted for its tulip-gardens, and the cathedral of St. 
Bavon, which contains one of the largest organs in the world. 

Amsterdam, the largest city and chief commercial emporium of 
Holland, is situated at the confluence of the Amstel, and a branch of 
the Zuider Zee, called the Het Y. It is built on piles driven to a 
depth of 40 or 50 feet, and is intersected by numerous canals. These 
form a hundred little islands, which are connected, and braced to- 
gether, as it were, into one city, by means of nearly 300 bridges. 



DUTCH COLONIAL POSSESSIONS.— The foreign possessions 
of Holland are Java, parts of Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes, with 
Amboyna, and several of the small islands of the East Indies, in Oce- 
ania ; some ports on the coast of Guinea, in Africa ; a part of Guiana, 
in Sonth America; and several islands in the West Indies — St. Martin 
(south part), Saba, St. Eustatius, Buen Ayre, Cura^oa, and Ornba. 
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THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

LESSON CIVI. 

STUDIES ON THE MAP OF THE GERMAN STATES.— Stsiemaiicallt 

Arranged. 

Enumerate the states composing the German Umpire; ffwe their 
respective titles^ boundaries^ and capitals; state the situation qf 
the capitals : — 



Name of Um State. 


TiUe. 


GH^itaL 


Prussia, 


Kingdom, 


Berlin. 


Saxony, 


Kingdom, 


Dresden. 


Bavaria, 


Kingdom, 


Munich. 


Wurtemberg, 




Stuttgart 


Baden, 


Grand Duchy, 


Carlsruhe. 


Oldenburg, 


Grand Duchy, 


Oldenburg. 


Mecklenburg Schwerin, 


Grand Duchy, 


Schwerin. 


Mecklenburg Strelitz, 


Grand Duchy, 


New Strelitz. 


Brunswick, 


Duchy, 


Brunswick. 


Anhalt, 


Duchy, 


Dessau. 


Schwarzburg Sondershausen, 


Principality, 


Sondershausen. 


Schwarzburg Budolstadt, 


Principality, 


Budolstadt. 


Saxe Altenburg, 


Duchy, 


Altenburg. 


Saze Weimar, 


Duchy, 


Weimar. 


Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 


Duchy, 


Coburg. 


Saxe Meiningen, 


Duchy, . 


Meiningen. 


Reuss Greitz, 


Principality, 


Greitz. 


Reuse Sohleitz, 


Principality, 


Schleitz. 


Hesse Darmstadt, 


Grand Duchy, 


Darmstadt. 


Waldeck, 


Principality, 


Arolsen. 


Lippe Detmold, 


Principality, 


Detmold. 


Schaumburg Lippe, 


Principality, 


Buckeburg. 


Bremen, 


Free City. 




Hamburg, 


Free City. 




Lubeck, 


Free City. 




Alsace-Lorraine, 


Province, 


StrasbuTg. 



LESSON cxvn. 

MAP STUDIES.— ((7<m/inw«i.) 

State the situation of the following Cities and Toums of the Ger^ 
Empire (those of Pm«na will be given hereafter) : — Cnxhaven, 
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— Rostook, — ^Kothen, Bemburg, — Leipsic, Chemnitz, — Wurzburg, 
Bamberg, Bayreuth, Ratisbon, Passan, liandshnt, Hohenlinden, Lin- 
dan, Augsburg, Anspacb, Nuremberg, Ingolstadt, Spire, Landau, — 
Ulm, — Mannheim, Heidelberg, Baden, Freyburg, — Worms, and 
Majence. 

Describe the following Mountain Ranges^ joiz, : — Riesengebirge, 
Moravian, Norio Alps, Styrian Alps, Julian Alps, Camic Alps, Rhe- 
fcian Alps, Bavarian Alps, Black Forest, Hartz, Thuringian, Erzge- 
birge, and Bohmerwald. 

LESSON cxvm. 

MAP STUDIES.— (Om/twwerf.) 

State in what Range a/re the following Mountain Feahs, vis, : — 
Gross Glockner and Ortler Spitz. 

Describe the following Qulf^ viz, : — Lubeck. 

Describe the following LaheSy viz, : — Schwerin and Constance. 

Describe the following Rivers^ viz, : — ^*Rhine, Neckar, Main, Reg- 
nitz, Pegnitz, Rednitz, Lahn, Ruhr, Lippe, Moselle, — ^Ems, Weser, 
Fulda, Werra, Leine, Hunte, Elbe, Havel, Spreo, Moldau, Beraun, 
Eger, Mulde, Saal, — Trave, Storr, Oder, fWartha, Keisse, — ^tDanube, 
Naab, Lech, Isar, Inn, Mur, fDrave, and tSave. 

THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

Area in square miles, 210,220. Populatloii, 42,752,554. 

The German Empire, as formed in 1871, consists of twenty-fivo 
states and one province, situated in Central Europe, and inhabited 
by people of the Teutonic or German stock. It extends from Den- 
mark and the North and Baltic Seas, to Austria and Switzerland ; 
and from Russia on the east,, to Holland, Belgium, and France, on 
the west. 

The states composing the German Empire are enumerated on 
page 227. Though distinguished by different titles, they are all, with 
the exception of the free cities, monarchical in government. The five 
first mentioned are the most important. 

The king of Prussia is emperor of Germany ; and Beblin, the 

* For a description of the Bhine, see page 194. 

t For rivers marked thus, consult the Map of " Continental Europe." 
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Prassian capital, is aleo the capital of the empire. The affairs of the 
empire, as a whole, are regulated by the emperor and a parliament 
composed of representatives from the several states. Each state 
exercises sovereign power over its own territory, and has its own 
capital city. 

Prior to 1866, the Grerman States were united with the western 
or German portions of Prussia and Austria in what was known as 
the Germanic Ooufederation. The affairs of the Confederation were 
regulated by a Diet, consis^g of representatives from the several 
states, which met at Frankfort on the Main, and had the Emperor 
of Austria at its head. 

The German-Italian war of 1866 put an end to this organization. 
Prussia acquired a preponderating inflaence in Germany, and ab- 
sorbed several of the states before independent. The remaining 
states of the Korth formed with Prussia the North-German Oonfed- 
eration, and placed the king of Prussia at its head. Bavaria, Wur- 
temberg, Baden, and the portion of Hesse Darmstadt south of the 
Main, were not included in this Confederation, and were distin- 
guished as the South-German States. Austria, though inhabited in 
part by people of the German stock, had no political connection with 
cither the Confederation or the South-German States. 

The Franco-Prussian war of 1870 led to the union of the southern 
with the northern states, and the formation of the whole into one 
great Gsbman Empke. 

The different states will be considered separately. 

LESSON OXIX 
MAP STUDIES.— Prussia. 

(See Map of "Continental Earopc.**) 

State the sitiiation of the following Cities and Towns, viz, : — Em- 
den, ♦Bremervorde, *Luneburg, *Lauenburg, Altona, Gluckstadt, 
Hadersleben, Flensborg, Sleswick, Kiel, ♦Brandenburg, *Pot8dam, 
Berlin, Stralsund, Stettin, *Stargard, Colberg, Dantzic, Elbing, 
Konigsberg, Memel, Thorn, Bromberg, Posen, Oppeln, Breslau, Glo- 
gau, ♦Liegnitz, *Gorlitz, *Guben, Frankfort (on the Oder), Erfurth, 
Gottingen, Cassel, Fulda, *Homburg, Frankfort (on the Main), *Wies- 

♦ See Map of " The German States." 
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badeD, Coblentz, Aix la Chapelle, Cologne, Elberfeld, Dasseldor^ 
Munster, '''Oanaburg, Hanover, Magdeburg, — *Hechingen, *Signia- 
ringen. 

LESSON CXI. 
THE KINGDOM OF PRUSSIA. 

Ares in square milefi, 185,982. Popolatioii, 24,039,666. ProTinoeA, 14. 

Gcograpliieal PmIIImi, ttu — Prussia comprises most of the northern 
part of the German Empire. Bordering on the North Sea, Denmark, 
and the Baltic, and surrounding with its territory several of the 
smaller German states, it extends from Kussia on the east, to Hol- 
land and Belgium on the west. 

The Kingdom of Hanover, the Duchies of Sleswick, Holstein, and 
Nassau, the Electorate of Hesse Oassel, the Landgraviate of Hesse 
Homburg, and the Free Gitj of Frankfort, were annexed to Prussia 
in 1866, consolidating its territory and greatly increasing its power. 
To Prussia also belong the Principalities of Hohenzollem, situated in 
Southern Germany and surrounded by Wurtemberg and Baden. 

Snrfiue. — ^The surface is generally level; forests abound. The 
greater part of Hanover, which extends to the North Sea on each 
side of Oldenburg, consists of an immense plain sloping toward the 
north-west. 

Soil, etc. — Along the Ehine, Vistula, Oder, and Elbe, the soil is 
fertile ; in other parts, it is less productive. The climate is raw and 
changeable on the borders of the Baltic, but elsewhere mild, and in 
the south-western part warm enough for the vine to flourish. The 
chief productions are grain, hemp, flax, hops, tobacco, and beets 
(grown for the purpose of making sugar). Sheep and bees are ex- 
tensively raised ; also swine in great numbers, particularly in the 
provinces of Westphalia and Pomerania. Mines of copper, iron, and 
lead, are worked. Amber is found on the shores of the Baltic. 

InbaUtants, etc — The inhabitants are chiefly Germans, but in some 
parts of Eastern Prussia they are mostly of Slavonic origin. Jews 
are numerous in the cities and towns. About three-fourths of the 
inhabitants are engaged in agriculture. 

TraveUng Facilities. — ^Railroads extend in every direction. Canals 
are not numerous ; but the rivers aflbrd great facilities for inland 
navigation. 

♦ See Map of « The German States." 
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MuiEfactvM »d Exports. — The leading manufactures are linen 
and woolen fabrics ; the chief exports are grain, timber, wool, and 
manufactured goods. The inland commerce of Eastern Prussia is 
chiefly with Austria and Kussia. From the former the Prussians 
receive salt and wine, sending linen-yarn in exchange ; from the 
latter, hemp, tallow, hides, etc., in exchange for linen and woolen 
goods. 

(Sties. — Berlin, the capital of the Kingdom of Prussia and the 
German Empire, is situated on both sides of the Spree, and contains 
many splendid edifices, besides the Boyal Library and University. 
The principal street is divided into five avenues by rows of trees, and 
is lined on either side with palaces and public buildings. 

Breslait, on the Oder, about 190 miles south-east of Berlin, is the 
second city in Prussia in population and importance. 

Dantzio, on a gulf of the same name, and Stettin, on the Oder 
near its mouth, are the chief seats of foreign commerce. Oologne, 
on the left bank of the Rhine, is the centre of an active trade with 
Holland and Belgium. It is noted for its cathedral ; also for the man- 
ufacture of Oologne- water, which is exported in large quantities. 

Elbbrfeld, in Rhenish Prussia, on the Wupper, is a noted manu- 
facturing town. It ib celebrated for the dyeing of TurJc&y-^ed; 
a great quantity of yam is annually sent here to be dyed from 
Great Britain and elsewhere. Wiesbaden, formerly the capital of 
the Duchy of Nassau, is a favorite watering-place. 

Hanover, the seat of a considerable transit trade with Bremen, 
lies on both sides of the River Leine. Frankfort, the centre of a 
large inland trade, and formerly the capital of the Germanic Oonfed- 
eration, stands on the right bank of the Main. 

LESSON cm. 

THE GERMAN EMPIRE.— (Con/tnwerf.) 

8AXONT. (Area in sq. miles, 5,779. Population, 2,428,401.)— 
Saxony lies between Prussia on the north and Austria on the south. 
About one-fourth of the country is level ; the rest is diversified with 
hills and mountain-ridges. 

On the right bank of the Elbe, near the Bohemian frontier, is the 
tract known as " the Saxon Switzerland," composed of sandstone 
rocks worn into fantastic shapes. 
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The population is very dense, amounting to 405 persons to the 
square mile. The rearing of cattle forms an important branch of in- 
dustry ; and immense flocks of sheep are raised, the wool of which 
is largely exported. Mining occupies a great part of the inhabit- 
ants, there being more than five hundred mines in operation. Man- 
ufactures are extensive, consisting principally of linen, thread-lace, 
fine porcelain, paper, and woolen goods. Education is compulsory. 

Dresden, the capital, lies on both banks of the Elbe. It is noted 
for its china and porcelain ware, its gallery of paintings, and the 
beauty of its environs. Leipsio ranks second in population, and is 
the great emporium of the book-trade ; it is famous in history for the 
defeat of ITapoleon in 1813, by the allied armies of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria. Chemnitz, the third town of the kingdom, is exten- 
sively engaged in the manufacture of hosiery and cotton goods. 

BAVARIA.— (Area in sq. miles, 29,298. Population, 4,824,421.) 
— This kingdom, next to Prussia the most important state of the 
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German Empire, comprises two districts — the larger lying mainly 
between Wnrtemberg on the west and Anstria on the east, and the 
smaller on the west bank of the Khine, sonth of Bhenish Prussia. In 
many of the valleys, the vine is successfully cultivated. Wood is a 
staple production, the extent of forest-land being over 6,000,000 acres. 
Fine crops of hops and tobacco are raised. The chief mineral prod- 
ucts are coal, iron, and salt. 

One of the most important exports is wood, which is floated down 
the rivers and conveyed by the Danube to Hungary. The chief 
branch of manufacturing industry is the brewing of beer. Bhenish 
Bavaria (the portion west of the Bhine) produces excellent wines. 

MuNioH, the capital of Bavaria, situated on the Isar, is noted for 
its fine collection of paintings, its numerous scientific and literary in- 
stitutions, and its mathematical and optical instruments. 

NuBEMBERa lies on both sides of the Biver Pegnitz, about 100 
miles from Munich. It is celebrated for the manufacture of musical 
and mathematical instruments, wooden clocks, and toys of various 
kinds. Atjgbburg, on the Lech, is noted as the seat of extensive 
banking operations and a large trade with Italy. 

WURTBMBSRa* (Area in sq. miles, 7,532. Pop., 1,778,896.)— 
This kingdom lies between Baden and Bavaria, and is surrounded by 
them, except on the south, where it borders on Lake Constance. 

Wurtemberg is celebrated for the abundance and excellence of 
its fruit,— Hsuch as apples, pears, cherries, etc., and for its numerous 
mineral springs. It is also noted for its educational institutions, and 
has produced some of the most distinguished writers of Germany. 

Stitttoabt, the capital, located on a branch of the Neckar, is 
noted for its Boyal Palace, Opera House, and Boyal Library. It is 
the centre of the book-trade of Southern Germany. 

BADEN. (Area in sq. miles, 5,911. Population, 1,434,970.) — 
Baden lies along the north and east banks of the Bhine. Four-fifths 
of the surface is covered by the Black Forest. Agriculture is the 
chief source of wealth to the inhabitants, and is conducted with more 
skill than in any other part of Germany. The productions are simi- 
lar to those of Wurtemberg. The principal articles manufactured 
are clocks, hardware, jewelry, music-boxes, and organs. 

Cablsbuhb, the capital, is situated about four miles east of the 
Bhine. The plan of this city is very singular, being in the form of 
on outspread fan, around the grand duke^s palace, from which, as 
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from a centre, the principal streets radiate. Abont 20 miles from 
this place is the small town of Baden, one of the most frequented 
watering-places in Germany. 

Mannheim, on the Neckar, at its junction with the Rhine, U the 
chief commercial town. Heidelbebo is noted for ita university. 

LESSON cxin. 

THE GERMAN EUFIKR,— (Continued.) 

OLDENBUBG and MECKLENBURG.— These grand duchies are 
almost surrounded by Prussian territory, the former having a limited 
coast on the North Sea, the latter on the Baltic. The surface is flat. 
Except in parts of Oldenburg, where there are tracts of barren heath, 
and in certain sandy districts of Mecklenburg, the soil is fertile, pro- 
ducing good crops of wheat, beans, etc. 

The chief industrial pursuits are tillage and the raising of cattle. 
The fisheries on the coast, and foreign commerce, afford employment 
to many. Oldenbubo is the capital of the grand duchy of that 
name. Sohwebin is the largest town in Mecklenburg, and contains 
a fine Gothic cathedral. Rostook and Wismab, on the Baltic Sea, 
are the principal ports of the latter duchy. 

BRUNSWIOK.— -This duchy consists of six isolated tracts, sur- 
rounded mostly by Prussian territory. The surface is hilly, and 
much of it is covered with forests. Valuable mineral products 
abound. Manufactures and commerce are in a flourishing state. 
Bbtjnswiok, the capital, is an important railroad centre and the 
seat of an active trade, particularly in wool ; its semi-annual fairs 
are crowded with strangers from the neighboring cities. 

ANHALT. — This duchy is situated on the Elbe, and is almost 
wholly surrounded by Prussian territory. It ranks among the most 
fertile of the states of Germany, and is noted for its excellent breed 
of cattle and sheep. Manufactures of woolen fabrics, and metallic 
and earthen wares, are carried on to some extent. 

SOHWARZBURG. — These principalities comprise two tracts 
about 25 miles apart. Schwarzburg Sondershausen is surrounded 
by Prussia, and Schwarzburg Rudolstadt lies north of Saxe Weimar. 
Both sections are rich in minerals, and excellent timber abounds. 
Horses, homed cattle, and sheep, are raised in great numbers. 
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THE SAXON DU0HIE8.— The four Saxon duchies are Saxe 
Altenburg, Soze Weimar, Saxe Coburg-Gotha, and Saxe Meiningen. 
They lie west of Saxony, and consist each of two or more pieces of 
detached territory. 

Weimab, the capital of Saxe Weimar, is a handsome city and a 
noted literary centre, having been the residence of the great German 
poets, Schiller, Goethe, Wieland, and Herder. Jena, in the same 
duchy, is the seat of a famous university ; it is memorable as the 
scene of a great victory of the French over the Prussians in 1806. 

THE REUSS PRINCIPALITIES.— These two principalities, 
situated on the north-east frontier of Bavaria, belong, the one to an 
elder, the other to a younger, line of the house of Reuss. 

HESSE-DARMSTADT lies in Western Germany, and consists 
of two parts separated by Prussian territory, one north and the 
other south of the River Main. The country is admirably culti- 
vated, and the roads are excellent Dasmstadt is the capital, 
Maysnoe the chief commercial city. Wobms, famous in history as 
the seat of two great Diets, has lost much of its former importance. 

WALDEOK, LIPPE DETMOLD, and SOHAUMBURG LIPPE, 
are situated in Western Germany. Their surface is mostly hilly, and 
they contain extensive forests. 

THE FREE CITIES.— Hambubo, 
on the north bank of the Elbe, 
J about 70 miles from its mouth, is" 
^ the great seaport of Germany, and 
% one of the most important com- 
lercial cities in the world. Its 
territory covers 158 sq. miles. 
Bbemen, on both sides of the 
[River Weser, is the seat of an 
t active commerce, and a noted 
place of embarkation for emi- 
grants to America. 
LuBEOK, situated on the Trave, a few miles from the Baltic, car- 
ries on an extensive transit trade. It communicates with Hamburg 
by railroad and canal ; and by steamers with Copenhagen, St. Pe- 
tersburg, and other cities of Northern Europe. The territory of the 
city has an area of 111 square miles. 
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ALSAOE-LOBBAINE lies west of the Rhine, between Baden 
and France. It is a province of the German Empire, consisting of 
the territory ceded by France to the Imperial Government after the 
war of 1870. The principal city is Stbasbitbg, on the River 111, near 
the Rhine ; it carries on an active transit trade, and is noted for its 
cathedral. 

LIEOHTENSTEIN".— This smaU principality, though not includ- 
ed in the present German Empire, is a German state, and formerly 
belonged to the Germanic Confederation. It lies south of Bavaria, 
between Tyrol on the east and Switzerland on the west. Lieohten- 
STEIN, the capital, is a small market-town on the Rhine. 

lEssoN cxxm. 

MAP STUDIES.— Denmark. 
(See Map of "Western, &c., Continental Europe.'') 

State the sititation of the folloioing Cities and Towns^ viz, : — 
Aalborg, Aarhuus, — Elsinore, Copenhagen, — and Odense. 

THE KINGDOM OF DENMARK. 

Area In sq. miles, 14,700. Popa1ation,l,TB4^741. Distrleta, 19. 

CiMgniphieal Posltioii, ete« — ^This kingdom lies north of Prussia 
between the Baltic and the North Sea. It comprises the Peninsuhi 
of Korth Jutland and a group of islands lying in the Baltic Sea. Th^ 
Duchies of Sleswick, Holstein, and Lauenburg, which formerly b*^ 
longed to Denmark, now form part of Prussia. 

Surface* — ^The surface is almost a perfect flat. In some parts the 
coast is protected from inundations of the sea by dikes. 

SoO, etc* — The soil near the coasts is good, but in the interior there 
are large tracts covered with heath. The climate is humid, and 
subject to thick fogs, but is mild for the latitude. Wheat and oats 
are extensively cultivated. Geese, ducks, and other birds, are numer- 
ous ; their feathers form an important article of traffic. Peat is the 
principal fuel, — there being no coal except what is imported, and but 
few forests. The pastures of Denmark are its chief source of wealth. 

InbaUtants. — The inhabitants (called Danes) belong to the German 
family of nations. Agriculture is the leading pursuit. 
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TniTeltig Fadlitfefl.— The roods in Zealand and other islands are 
good, hat elsewhere poor. Railroads have heen introdaced to some 
extent 




The P»Um of Amallenborg, Coptnhagwi 

Maiiifaetiires and Exports* — As Denmark has neither the necessary 
materials (iron and coal), nor water-power, its manufactures are 
inconsiderahle ; they consist chiefly of linen and woolen goods. 
Cheese and hutter are made in ahundance, and distillation and brew- 
ing are extensively carried on. The chief exports are agricultural 
products, live-stock, fish, beer, and brandy. 

(^tles* — Copenhagen, the capital and largest city of Denmark, is 
situated partly on the eastern coast of the Island of Zealand, and 
partly on the adjacent Island of Amager. Between these two islands 
is the Strait of Kelleboe, which forms the harbor of Copenhagen, 
capable of holding 500 ships. This city communicates by steam- 
packets with the chief ports of the Baltic. 

Elsinobe, on the Island of Zealand, 25 miles north of Copenhagen, 
is a small commercial town, where all merchant-ships passing into, 
or out of the Baltic (except Danish or Swedish), formerly paid toll. 

Odense, the capital of the Island of Funen, is the second city of 
the kingdom in population. 

DAKISH COLONIAL POSSESSIONS.— The colonial possessions 
of Denmark are, Iceland and the Faroe Isles ; some settlements on the 
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west coast of Greenland ; and the islands of Santa Oruz, St. Tboniae 
and St John, in the West Indies. 




^^3t^. 



Uooauin SMiiary, SwitMrlacd. 

I.BSSON CXXIV. 
MAP STUDIES.— SwnzttBLAND. 
(See Map of "■ Tite German States.^) 

Describe the following Cities^ viz. : — ^Basle, Zarioh, Schaffhausen, 
St. Gall, Chnr, Lugano, Lausanne, Geneva, Neufchatel, Bebne, and 
Lucerne. 



THE REPUBLIC OF SWITZERLAND. 

Area in square miles, 16,722. Population, 2,660,090. Caotoiis,22. 

deofimphleal Position. — Switzerland, a small inland country of Cen- 
tral Europe, lies east of France, hetween Germany on the north and 
Italy on the south. 

Sarface, etc. — ^The chief characteristics of the surface are its tower- 
ing mountains, and vast glaciers ; its beautiful lakes, and smiling val- 
loys ; and its numerous Alpine streams, and glittering water-fSedls. 

Soli. et«.— The soil is fertile in the valleys ; and the climate is oold 
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on the mountains, temperate on the plains, and hot in the valleys. 
¥kx and hemp are extensively grown, hut the chief part of the wealth 
of Switzerland consists in its excellent pastures, which afford support 
to Immense nnmhers of cattle. The vine grows in the valleys. 

Of the domestic quadrupeds, the Alpine spaniels are much cele- 
brated. These large dogs are trained by the monks of the ^Convent 
of Great St. Bernard to the task of seeking out travelers who may 
have lost their way on the mountain, or been benmnbed by the cold., 
or partially buried by an avalanche. They are furnished with the 
means of rendering assistance to the wayfarer, by a basket of pro- 
visions fastened round the neck, and they accomplish their mission 
with wonderful sagacity. 

Mineral springs are numerous, and many of them are much re- 
sorted to by invalids. 

Natural Cvrlesltles.— The Falls of Schaffhausen in the River Rhine, and 

the Cataract of Staub- 
I bach, have a wide celeb- 
rity. The latter, about 
miles south-east of 
Berne, is formed by a 
tributary of the River 
Aar, and fiEills from a 
perpendicular height of 
850 feet 

InhaMtants, etc— The 
inhabitants are mainly 
of Teutonic and Celtic 
t f ri jy^i Q . The cu w J, ^^oats, and sheep, which form 
the Wealth of the Swiss farmer, derive their 
support from the grass which grows on the 
mouBtuin Eides. [n summer the cattle are 
attended i>n the mountains by herdsmen, who 
live in chaleU^ or rude log huts, to which the 
persons whose business it is to milk the cows, and to make cheese 
and butter, repair for that purpose. In winter, the cattle return to 
the valleys. 

TraTellng Facilities.— These are generally good. Excellent roads 
have been constructed across the mountains. The inequalities of the 

♦ Thte Convent, or Hospice, to sltaatod about 8,000 foot above the lovol of the nea, near 
the Bommit of a moantain pass. 
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snrface do not admit of an e^nded system of rulroada, bat some 
short ones haye been introdooed. Steamboats ply on all the principal 
lakes. 

MaufiulUM and Esports* — The making of watches, mnmcal bozos, 
and jewelry, forms an important feature in Swiss mannfactnring in* 
dnstry. These articles, together with cattle, cheese, batter, silk-«taf^ 
and ribbons, are among the leading exports. 

Wktu — ^Bebnx, the capital, is situated on a small peninsula, formed 
by the River Aar. The streets are adorned with numerous fountains, 
and the houses are built upon arcades, which afford a dry and shel- 
tered pavement for foot passengers. This city is the seat of a - uni- 
veraty. 

Baslb, or Basel, located principally on the left bank of the great 
bend of the Rhine, is noted for its numerous literary and scientific in- 
stitutions, its manufacture of ribbons, and for being an important 
entrepAt of trade between France, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Switzerland. 

ZuBioH lies at the foot of a beautiftd lake, to which it gives name, 
on both banks of the River limmat It 'is celebrated for its schools, 
and also for having been the birth-place of Gessner, Zimmerman, 
Fuseli, Lavater, and Pestalozzi. 

Geneva, ntuated on both sides of the Rhone, at the foot of Lake 
Geneva, is the most populous and industrious dty of Switzerland. It 
is said that there are about 100,000 watches, chiefly gold, annually 
made in this city. It is noted in religious history for having been 
the residence of John Calvin. 

LESSON CXXY. 

ISLANDS OF EUROPE. 

TBS ZjOFFODZIN ISLBS, forming an archipelago off the west 
coast of Norway, are noted for their herring fisheries. 

Near the south-west extremity of these islands, is the remarkable and dan- 
gerous whirlpool, called ** the Maelstrom.** In winter, during storms from the 
west, the most frightful waves are raised, and the noise of the a^tation is 
heard at a great distance. At these times, it is necessaiy for vessels to keep 
at a distance of several miles, lest they be drawn into the vortex and destroyed. 
This whirlpool is produced by strong currents, wbich flow first in one direction, 
and then in the opposite, during alternate periods of six hours, and which 
cease at high and low water. 
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THE ISLAND OF QUAIiOZI, lying off the north coast of Nor- 
way, is noted for its fisheries. Hammerfest, on this island, is remark- 
able as the most northern collection of dwellings in civilized Europe. 

THE OREOIAN ABOHIFBXiAGK) consists of all the islands 
between Continental Greece and Asia Minor. Thasos, Samothraki, 
Imbros, Mitylene, Scio, Rhodes, and Scarpanto, belong to the Empire 
of Tnrkey ; and Skyros, Negropont, or Enboea, Andros, Tino, Miconl, 
N'azia, Stampalia, Santorinl, Amorgos, Milo, Siphanto, Thermia, Syra, 
Zca, and several smaller islands, form a part of the Kingdom of Qreece. 

OAKDIA, or ORETB, a large island of the Mediterranean, lying 
south of the Grecian Archipelago, belongs to European Turkey. It is 
a delightful island, having a mild climate and producing all the neces- 
saries, as well as many of the luxuries, of life. The soap made in 
Oandia is largely exported. 

THE IONIAN ISIiBS comprise Oerigo, Zante, Oephalonia, Santa 
Maura, Paxo, Corfu, and some smaller islands, whose united area is 
about 1,000 square miles. The inhabitants number about 280,000. 

The chief productions are olives, grapes, and currants, which con- 
stitute the chief articles of export. 

These islands once formed an independent state, styled the Ionian 
Republic, under the military protection of Great Britain ; in 1863 
they were annexed to Greece. Oobpu and Zaih^b, respectively on 
islands of the same name, are the principal places. 

MALTA AND OOZO^— These islands, lying in the Mediterranean, 
about 50 miles south of Sicily, belong to Great Britain. Malta, though 
small in size, is of great importance as a maritime station for the pro- 
tection of British commerce in the Mediterranean, and as a stopping- 
place for packets on their way to and from India. Valetta, the capi- 
tal and seaport of the Island of Malta, is noted for its fortifications. 

SIOHiT, an island of the Mediterranean, embracing an area of 
10,000 square miles, lies south-west of the Italian Peninsula. This 
island, once embraced in the Kingdom of Naples, now forms a part 
of the Elingdom of Italy. The climate is very warm in summer, and 
the cold in winter is never so severe as to affect the verdure. The 
sulphur mines of Sicily are numerous and important. 

Among the leading exports are sulphur, oranges, lemons, figs, 
almonds, and honey. Snow, which falls only on the mountains, is 
exported in large quantities to Malta and Continental Italy. Palermo, 
on the north side of the island, has a good harbor, and carries on 
considerable trade. 
11 
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IjIPARI ISIjES. — ^This group of Yolcanio islands lies north of 
Sicilj. Its chief productions are wine, figs, and cotton. The volcano 
of Stromboli, on the island of the same name, presents a continual 
eruption of flame, and on this account it is called " the Lighthouse 
of the Mediterranean." 

SARDINIA, a large island of the Mediterranean, about 120 miles 
west of the Italian Peninsula, forms a part of the Kingdom of Italy. 
The forests are extensive, and famish excellent timber for ship-build- 
ing. Agriculture is conducted in the rudest manner. Cheese, made 
of the milk of sheep and goats, is largely exported. 

CORSICA, situated north of Sardinia, belongs to France. The 
soil is fertile, but very badly cultivated. The rearing of live-stock is 
tlie chief branch of industry. Timber is abundant, bees are numerous, 
and most of the fimits common in Southern France, grow upon the 
island. Beautiful coral is found on the south coast, and it forms an 
important article of export. 

Ajaocio, the capital, is noted as having^,lB68nThe birth-place <'f 
Kapoleon Bomiparte. 
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ELBA, a small island situated ten miles from the shore of Tuscany, 
was erected into a separate principality for Bonaparte and his heirs, 
after that monarch's first abdication of the throne of France. Here 
he resided for ten months. It now belongs to the Kingdom of Italy. 

THE BALEARIC ISLES consist of Minorca, Minorca, Ivi^a, 
Formentera, and some smaller islands lying east of Spain, to which 
country they belong. They yield an abundance of com and fruit 
Palma, on the Island of Mtyorca, is the capital of the group. 

THE CHANNEL ISLES (so called from their situation in the 
English Ohannel) consist of Jersey, Sark, Guernsey, Alderney, and 
some smaller islands. These belong to Great Britain. 

THE DANISH ARCHIPELAQC embraces chiefly the Islands of 
Zealand, Fuuen, Laland, Falster, and Moen. 

RUGEN, an island in the Baltic, off the coast of Prussia, to which 
country it belongs, is noted for its fisheries and export of com and 
cattle. 

BORNHCLM, a large island in the Baltic belonging to Denmark, 
is celebrated for its fisheries. In the villages, clocks and watches are 
extensively manufactured for exportation. 

GLAND and QOTHLAND are two islands in the Baltic^ which 
belong to Sweden ; Oesel, Dago, and the Aland Isles, in the same sea, 
belong to Russia. 



REVIEW LESSONS. 

MISCRMJlNEOnS QUESTIONS ON THE COUNTRIES OF EUBOPK. 
(Relating chiefly to the Map of Europo.) 

LESSON CXXYL 

1. How does Europe rank in size among the grand diviAions of the 
globe ? Sixth, flow in population ? Second. Mention the chief countries of 
Continental Europe. Of these, which are peninsulas? Which prefect into 
the Mediterranean Sea ? 

2. What three countries in Europe lie furthest north ? What one lies furthest 
south? Furthest south-west? Furthest east? What countries border on 
the Black Sea? On the Baltic Sea? On the North Sea? On the Adriatic 
Sea ? On the Bay of Biscay ? On the Mediterranean Sea ? 

8. What country lies between the Baltic and the North Sea ? Between tlie 
Adriatic and the Mediterranean? Between the Black and the Adriatic! 
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What country lies between the Mediterranean Sea and the English Channel ? 
Between the Black and the White Seas ? What seas border on Rnsria ? 

4. Has Switzerland any sea-coast? Has France? Does any part of 
Prussia border on the North Sea ? Where is the Caspian Sea ? Has it an 
ontlet? In what direction is Spain from Portugal? France from Spain? 
Italy from Turkey ? Turkey from Russia ? Austria from Turkey ? 

5. In what direction is Switzerland from France ? Austria from Switzer- 
land? Italy from Switzerland? Denmark from Germany? Sweden from 
Denmark? Sweden from Russia? Prussia frx)m Russia? Turkey from 
Italy ? Greece fix)m Turkey ? 

6. Which extends fiirther north, France or Belgium? Helium or 
Prussia ? Italy or Spain ? Holland or Belgium ? Sweden or Norway ? 
Which extends frirther east, Holland or Belgium? Austria or Turkey? 
Turkey or Greece? Austria or Prussia? Which extends further west, 
France or Spain ? Italy or Switzerland ? Turkey or Austria ? 

7. What countries form the northern boundary of Austria ? Of Italy ? 
Of Turkey ? Of Switzerland ? What countries form the eastern boundary 
of France ? Of the German Empire ? Of Holland ? Of Austria f What coun- 
tries form the western boundary of the German Empire ? Of Austria ? 

8. How is Belgium bounded on the south-west ? Denmark on the east ? 
Prussia on the east ? Turkey ? Greece ? Greece on the north ? Turkey ? 
Russia? Sweden? What separates Sweden from Denmark? Denmark from 
Norway ? What separate France from JIngland ? Spain from Africa ? 

9. Turkey in Europe from Turkey in Asia ? What grand division lies 
east of Europe ? What natural divisions form the boundaiy line between these 
two countries? What mountain range extends from the Caspian to the 
Black Sea? 

10. Of what continent does Europe form a part ? What other grand divi- 
sions are included in this continent ? In what hemisphere are they situated ? 
How many hemispheres are there ? What circle divides the earth into an East- 
ern and a Western Hemisphere ? A meridian circle. What circle divides the 
earth into a Northern and a Southern Hemisphere ? The Equator. 

11. Is Europe entirely separated by water from Africa ? Is Asia ? Where 
does Europe make the nearest approach to Africa ? What is the distance 
between the nearest points of Spain and Morocco ? About nine miles. What 
Is the width of the Strait of Gibraltar ? From about nine to 24 miles. 

12. (See Lesson XCIL) What is the length of Europe, from Astrachan in 
Russia, to Brest, on the coast of France ? What is its breadth fix>m Cape 
North to Cape Matapan ? Is Cape North on the coast of Continental Europe ? 
Mention some of the great Mountain Ranges of Europe. How many distinct 
systems do these form ? 

18. What portion of the population of Europe belongs to the Caucasian 
moe ? Into how many distinct families is this race here divided ? Mention 
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them. What parts of the oontinent does the Teutonic Dunily inhabit ? Where 
are the Celts? Do the Magyars (the people of Hungary) belong to the Cau- 
casian race ? Do the Finns and Laplanders ? To what race do these belong ? 
To what race do the Turks belong f 

LESSON oxxvn. 

REVIEW QUESnONS (OOKTINUIED.) 

(Relating cblefiy to Norway, Sweden, and Bnasia.) 

1. What country occupies the western part of the Scandinayian Peninsula ? 
How wide is the isthmus that unites this peninsula with the mainland ? About 
how many times larger is Norway than ScotUnd? What is the general 
character of the surface of Norway ? What mountain range in Norway ? 

2. Is Sweden as mountainous as Norway ? Is Russia noted for its moun- 
tains ? Is Spain ? Is Belgium ? What courses would you take, what waters 
cross, in a voyage from Amsterdam in Holland to the capital of Norway ? 
From Christiania to Stockholm ? 

8. Is there a shorter communication by water from Stockholm to Grotten- 
buig than by the way of The Sound ? What liver is the outlet of Lake Wet- 
ter ? The Motala. The outlet of Lake Wener ? The Gotha. How are Lakes 
Wener and Wetter united ? 

4. Describe the soil of Norway. Mention its most important productions. 
What form the chief sources of wealth to the inhabitants ? Of what origin 
are the Norwegians ? Who inhabit Nordiem Nonvay ? Describe the traveling 
facilities of this countiy. 

5. Are there many navigable rivers in Norway ? How do the traveling 
facilities of Norway difier from those of Sweden ? What portion of Sweden's sur- 
face is covered with lakes ? What portion with forests ? How are the winters 
throughout the peninsula? What is the di£ference between Norway and 
Sweden as to the amount of com annually raised ? 

6. Mention the most noted cataract of Sweden. Describe it. Do the 
people of Sweden and Norway speak the same dialect ? Is Sweden a manu- 
facturing countiy ? What are the chief exports ? What city at the mouth of 
the Gotha? How is Carlscrona situated? For what is Falun, or Fahlun, 
noted? Where is Malmo? Upsal? What town south-west of Christiania? 

7. What vast empire lies east of Sweden ? What waters separate these two 
countries ? What sea washes a part of its northern coast ? What three large 
rivers empty into that sea ? What rivers empty into the Dwina ? What two 

^ large rivers empty into the Caspian Sea ? What two into the Sea of Azov? 
Mention the largest lake in Europe. Ladoga. 

8. Sailing down the Don, what two important branches would you pass on 
your left? What one on your right? What town near the mouth of the 
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Don ? By what strut does the Sea of Azov commnnicate with the Black Sea ? 
How is it soxnetinies called ? Yenikale, or Jenikale. Where is the Peninsula 
of Crimea ? What isthmus connects it with the mainland of Russia ? Perekop. 

9. Near the month oi what river is Cherson ? On which bank of the 
Dnieper is Ekatherinoslav ? Kiev ? Moglulev ? What city at the mouth of 
the Volga ? What cities and towns do yon find on the left bank of the Volga ? 
What ones on the right ? What town is on the south-west coast of the Crimea Y 
Describe this town as it was. What is its present state ? 

10. What important city in Russian Poland is on the Vistula ? What 
river empties into the Gulf of Riga ? What is the length of Russia from 
the Crimea to the Arctic shores ? What is the character of the surface of 
Russia ? Describe the climate. What are the chief productions f 

11. What Mongolian tribes are found in Rusisia ? What are the leading 
industrial pursuits l* Describe the traveling facilities. In what does the 
foreign trade of Russia consist ? Mention the chief commercial city. St. P. 
How is it situated ? For what noted ? What city in the south-east part of 
the empire is laigely engaged in trade with Western Asia ? How is Moscow 
situated? 

12. What country lies between the White Sea and Norway ? To whom 
does it belong? How is the climate? Do the Laplanders reside in either 
cities or towns ? What animal is of great service to the Laplander ? How far 
can a couple of reindeer travel, with a sledge, in a day ? 

18. Where is the grand dudhy of Finland! Of what empire does it form 
a part ? Russia. What towns in the southern part ? What provinces in the 
south-eastern part of Russia ? What part of these provinces is called Cir- 
cassia ? That part which extends along the northern side of the Caucasu£ 
Mountains, from the Black Sea and the Sea of Axov to about the meri^an 
45"^ east 

LESSON CXXVnL 

REVIEW QUESTIONS^— (cOMmroED.) 

(Eclating chiefly to Turkey, Orooee, and Austria.) 

1. Where is European Turkey ? What noted river crosses the northern 
part ? What chain of mountains traverses the country from east to west ? 
European Turkey is about equal in extent to a country of Western Europe, 
what countiy is it ? 

2. Is Spain as large as France? What political divLsion is France? 
What Spain? What Turkey? What Switzerland ? What is the length of 
Turkey from east to west? How is the soil? What are cultivated in Uie 
central and elevated districts ? What grow in great profusion in the south ? 

3. For what drugs is this countiy noted? What abound in the marslie^i ? 
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What animals are firand in Tnikey in greater abnndanoe than elaewhere in 
Europe ? For what ia the southeni baae of the Balkan Range remazicable ? 
Who are the ruling people of Turkey ? Do they form the mi^rity of the 
population ? 

i. Describe the traveling facilities of Turkey. To what articles are the 
manufactures of Turkey chiefly confined ? In what part of Turkey is Adriaa- 
ople ? Where is Qpnstantinople ? Describe this city. 

5. What city ranks next to Constantinople in commercial importance ? 
S. Of the cities and towns in European Turkey you hare learned the loca- 
tion of, which are on the Danube ? Which on or near the Maritza ? What 
one on the Strait of Otranto ? On the coast of the Black Sea ? On the Sea 
of Marmora ? On the Strait of Dardanelles ? 

6. How is Greece bounded ? Mention its chief divisions. Describe the sur- 
face. What is the character of the climate ? Between what latitudes does 
Greece lie ? What is latitude ? How many kinds are there ? Where must 
a place be situated to have no latitude ? What is the equator ? 

7. What archipelago lies east of Greece? Mention some of its most 
important islands. What are the chief productions of Greece ? Who are the 
inhabitants? Are the traveling facilities good ? How are the manufactures? 
What are the leading exports ? What city is the capital ? 

8. What empire lies between Greece and Austria? How is Austria 
bounded ? Into how many provinces is it divided ? What provinces are in- 
cluded in German Austria ? Of what was Galicla formerly a part ? Mention 
the Hungarian countries. 

9. What is the greatest length of Austria from east to west ? What is 
its greatest width ? How many miles of coast has Austria on the Adriatic 
Sea ? By what mountain ranges is Austria traversed ? In what parts of the 
empire are there extensive plains ? 

10. What is the general character of the soil in Austria ? What consd- 
tute the chief agricultural products ? For what is Hungary noted ? How 
does Austria rank in minerals ? What form the leading industrial pursuits ? 
How do the traveling facilities of Austria compare with those of Turkey ? 
To what families do the inhabitants mostly belong ? 

11. What city is the capital of the empire ? Describe this city. Is Aus- 
tria noted as a manufacturing country? What are the chief exports? What 
oity is the capital of Bohemia ? P. On both sides of what river is it ? What 
one is tlie capital of Galicia ? L. For what is Lemberg noted ? Mention the 
chief commercial city of the Austrian Empire. T. 

12. Where is Pesth ? What city on the opposite side of the river? About 
how far is Kaschau from Pesth ? 130 miles. How is Easchau situated ? In 
the vicinity of vineyards, the wine of which is an important article of traffic 
both to Easchau and Miakoltz. Where is Schemnitz? For what noted? 
For its mines of gold and silver. What town on the Danube about three miles 
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north-west of Bolgrade ! S. For what noted f As being the chief entrep6t 
of the trade between Austria and Turkey. What three principalitieB are in* 
eluded within the limits of Turkey ? Mention this principal place in Boumania ; 
in Servia ; in Montenegro. Which of these places is the largest ? Bucharest. 

18. For what is Temesvar noted ? As being a strong fortress of Southern 
Hungary. What seaport town on the Adriatic is the chief port of the Hun- 
garian Provinces f Fiume. How is it situated ? It lies at tlie head of the 
Gulf of Quamero. 

14. In what direction is Trieste from Fiume? Laybach from Trieste t 
Near what river is Laybach ? Of what river is the Save a branch ? Describe 
the Danube. Mention its chief northern branches. Which one of these forms 
the boundary-line between Boumania and Bussia? What is Boumania f A 
principality tributary to Turkey, 

16. In what part of Austria is Hungary ? In what part is Galicia ? (See Map 
of *^ The German States" for answers to the following questions.) By what 
mountain-chains is Bohemia surrounded ? What city is its capital ? Prague. 
What province lies east of Bohemia f M. What archduchy south ? What 
branches of the Alps cross Styria? In what direction t Where is Tyrol? 
What country bounds Tyrol on the north ? What range of mountains sepa- 
rates it from Italy ? 

LESSON CXXIX. 

RBVIBW QT7B8TIONS. — (CONTIKUSD.) 
(Belatiiig chiefly to Italy, France, Spain, and Portugal) 

1. Where is Italy ? How was it formerly divided ? W hat is the only part 
of the peninsula that does not now belong to the Kingdom of Italy ? Into 
how many provinces is Italy divided? Where did the Sardinian States lie? 
To what country do Savoy and Nice now belong ? Where are Lombardy and 
Yenice ? To what country did they once belong ? 

2. How do Parma and Modena lie ? What division of Italy lies opposite 
to the Island of Corsica ? Where was the Kingdom of Naples ? What islands 
did it include ? What city is the capital of Italy ? Describe it. How is the 
Bepublic of San Marino situated ? How, the town of San Marino ? Name the 
chief seaports of Italy. 

8. What city has the oldest university in Italy? What city is called "the 
Superb " ? What city is called " the Grand " ? What city was formerly the 
capital of the Kingdom of Italy? Describe Florence. What city is on the 
Po ? Describe the surface and soil of Italy. 

4. How is France bounded ? On what river is Paris ? How far above the 
mouth of that river is it? What seaport at the mouth of the Seine? What 
city about 75 miles farther up the river ? B . . . n. Where is Calais ? What 
town about 20 miles to the south-west? Where is Amiens? What place is 
WQst of Amiens ? 
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5. Whore la Lyons ? Tonloiue ? Bordeaux ? What cities on the Loire ? 
Where is Brest ? Yersaines ? For what is it noted ? How far is it from 
Paris ? What river empties into the Gulf of Lyons ? Mention the principal 
branches of the Seine. In what countiy does the Rhone have its source ? 

6. Into how many departments is France divided ? What part of France 
is mountainous? What is the character of the soil ? What are extensively 
reared in Southern France ? What vegetable is grown in great quantities ? 
For what purpose ? Mention the chief stations of the French navy. Brest 
and Toulon. Describe the chief traveling facilities of France. How does 
France rank in manufactures ? What form the leading articles of export ? 

7. What colonial possessions has France in Africa ? What in the Indian 
Ocean ? What in the West Indies ? What in South America ? How is Spain 
bounded ? What group of islands lies off the east coast of Spain ? Where is 
the Ebro ? Describe it. Where the Guadalquivir ? What three important 
rivers cross Portugal ? In what country do these rivers rise ? 

8. What city is the capital of Spain ? Where is Comnna ? Describe it 
Which is the largest seaport of Spain ? B. What range of mountains forms 
the water-shed between the Tagus and the Guadiana ? What between the 
Tagus and Douro ? What ranges in France separate the rivers that flow into 
the Mediterranean from those that flow into the Bay of Biscay ? 

9. Is Belgium naturally divided from France? Is Spain? By what 
mountain range ? What extensive valley lies south of this range ? Mention 
the chief stations of the Spanish navy. Ferrol and Cartagena. How is Cadiz 
situated ? For what is the Bay of Cadiz noted ? Where is Gibraltar ? To 
what government does it belong ? 

10. What large island in the Mediterranean belongs to France ? Whore 
is the Republic of Andorra ? Describe it. What is the general character of 
the surface of Spain ? What of the climate ? What are the leading produc- 
tions in the south ? By whom is Spain inhabited ? Are the traveling facili- 
ties of this country equal to those of France ? 

11. What colonial possessions has Spain ? How is Portugal bounded ? 
What city is its capital ? What city is second m the kingdom in commercial 
importance ? 0. For what is it noted ? What place is noted for its univer- 
sity ? What colonial possessions has Portugal ? What is the character of the 
soil ? Is agriculture in an advanced state ? What are the chief exports ? 

LESSON CXXX. 

BKV1EW QUESTIONS. (CONTINUKD.) 

(Relating chiefly to Belgium, Holland, and Germany.) 

1. How is Belgium bounded ? Describe the surface of Belgium. How are 
the consts protected from being overflowed by the sea ? Are there any lakes 
11* 
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in Belgiimi ? What is the character of the soil ? How has it been made pro 
dactive? What is the climate ? Bj whom is Belgimn inhabited ? What ci^ 
is the capital ? For what celebrated ? 

2. What forms the chief source ot wealth to the Belgians ? What are the 
leading industrial pursaits ? What are the chief exports ? What minerals are 
abundant ? How is Denmark in this respect ? Where is Ostend and what is 
it? Where Antwerp? What city is the chief seat of the iron works of 
Belgium? 

3. How is Holland bounded? What political division is it? What is 
Belgium ? What France ? What Spain ? What Portugal ? Does Italy form 
one distinct government ? By whom is Holland chiefly inhabited ? Describe 
the surface of the kingdom. What is the character of the soU ? What branch 
of industry b here brought to great perfection ? 

4. For what traveling facilities is Holland noted? How are its chief 
cities connected? What city is the capital ? Where is Amsterdam ? What 
dty about 11 miles to the west ? What important river flows through Bel^um 
mto Holland ? Through Prussia into Holland ? Wliat foreign possesdons has 
Holland? 

6. Of what does the German Empire consist ? Prior to 1866, how were the 
German states united? What changes were brought about by the war of 
1866 1 What, by the war of 1870 ! What province belongs to the German 
Empire ! How was it acquired ? 

6. Name the kingdoms embraced in the German Empire. Which of these 
is the largest! Which, the next largest? Name the grand duchies included 
in the German Empire. Name the duchies. The principalities. Which are 
the most southerly of the German states! Which German state extends 
farthest north t Which, farthest west ? 

7. What is the capital of the German Empiie 9 Of what else is Berlin the 
capital? By whom are the affairs of the empire regulated? When was the 
empire formed ? What is the principal city in the province of Alsace-Lor- 
raine 9 For what is Strasburg noted? What German states are traversed by 
the Danube ? 

8. What is the capital of Saxony ? What city in Saxony is noted for its 
book trade ? Describe the situation of Oldenburg and Mecklenburg. What 
is the largest town in Mecklenburg ? Of how many detached portions does 
Brunswick consist ? For what is its capital noted ? Name the four Saxon 
Duchies. Mention two places in Saxe Weimar, and tell for what each is noted. 

9. What does the Bavarian Kingdom embrace? What is the geneml 
character of the surface ? What is the staple production ? For what branch 
of manufacturing industry is Bavaria noted ? What city is the capital ? For 
what is it noted ? What city about 100 miles distant is celebrated for its 
manufactures ? What city in Bavnria is noted for its banking operations ? A. 
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10. What small principality lies east of Smtzerlandl Where is the King- 
dom of Wurtemberg? For what is this kingdom celebrated? What ^tj ia 
the capital? How is it situated? What grand duchy lies between Wurtem- 
berg and the Rhine ? What city is the capital ? 

11. What celebrated watering-place about 20 miles from Carlsruhe ? Men- 
tion the most important town in the Grand Duchy of Baden. M. How la 
Hesse Darmstadt situated ? Of how many parts does it consist ? How are 
they separated ? Name the capital and chief commercial city. 

12. Mention the three free cities of Germany. Which of these is the 
chief commercial emporium of the German Empire ? Which is a noted 
place of embarkation for German emigrants to America ? Which is on the 
Trave ? Where is Frankfort ? To what country does it belong ? 

LESSON CXXXI. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. — (CONTINUED.) 
(Belating chiefly to Denmark, Frassla, and Switzerland.) 

1. What kingdom lies north of Prussia ? What duchies that once be- 
longed to Denmark now form part of Prussia ? S., H., and L. What does 
Denmark comprise ? Is Denmark mountainous f Is Russia f Is Spain ? Is 
Belgium ? Is Norway ? What are the chief productions of Denmark ? 
What form the chief sources of wealth ? To what family of nations do the 
Danes belong ? What is the leading industrial pursuit ? 

2. How are the traveling facilities of Denmark ? Is this kingdom noted 
for manufactures ? Has Denmark the native materials for manufacturing 
purposes ? Has England ? What form the chief exports ? What city is 
the capital ? How is it situated ? 

3. What town on the Island of Zealand about 25 miles north of the capital ? 
Where is Odense ? Mention the colonial possessions of Denmark. In what 
direction from Denmark is Prussia ? 

4. What states were annexed to Prussia in 1866 f What is the capital 
of Prussia ? How is Berlin situated ? Of what river is the Spree a branch ? 
Of what the Havel ? Describe the Elbe. What important river flows through 
Rhenish Prusda ? Into what sea does the Rhine flow ? In what country 
does it have its source ? Through what large lake does it flow ? 

6. What is the general character of the surface of Prussia ? What two 
principalities, situated in Southern Germany, belong to Prussia ? Which is 
naturally the most productive part of Prussia ? What are the chief produc- 
tions? In what part of the kingdom is the raising of swine extensively 
carried on ? For what purpose are beets extensively raised ? What im- 
portant seaport at the mouth of the Vistula ? What one on the Oder ? 
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6. What rivers flow across the eastern provinces of Prussia? Of which one 
is the Wartha a branch ? Of which one, the Bng ? Sailing down the Oder, 
what four important towns would yon find on its left bank ? Mention the most 
important seaports of Prussia. S., S., C, D., E., K., and M. 

7. By whom is Prussia chiefly inhabited ? Mention the traveling facilities. 
What are the leading manufactures ? What the chief exports ? With what 
ooimtries does Eastern Prussia cany on an extensive inland commerce ? A., 
and K. In what does this commerce chiefly consist ? 

8. About how far is Breslau from Berlin ? Where is Cologne, and for what 
is it noted ? Where is Coblentz ? Dusseldorf ? What town lies about 20 
miles east of Dusseldorf? On what river is it situated ? On the Wupper. For 
what is it noted? 

9. What important town on the Elbe, in Prusaa ? M. For what is Magde- 
burg noted ? For its citadel, built on an island in the EHbe. What republic Uqa 
south of Germany ? How is Switzerland divided ? Into 22 Cantons. What 
lakes in Switzerland ? What river passes through' Lake Thun ? What one 
is the outlet of Lake Lucerne ? Of Lake Zurich ? Of Mag^ore ? Of 
Geneva ? Of Como ? 

10. What two important rivers of Europe have their source in Switzerland ? 
On which side of Mount St Gothard does the Rhine rise? For what is this 
river noted ? For the beautiful and varied scenery along its banks. Mention 
the largest city of Switzerland. G. Mention the chief commercial city. 
Basle. For what is it noted ? What are the leading exports of Svdtzerland ? 

LESSON CXXXIL 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. (CONTINUED.) 

(Kelating chiefly to the Islands of Europe.) 

1. Where are the Loffbden Isles? For what are they noted ? What town 
is on the Island of Qualoe ? What cluster of islands lies between Greece and 
Asia Minor? Mention those that belong to the Turkish Empire. Mention 
those that belong to the Kingdom of Greece. 

2. Where is Candia ? To what empire does it belong ? What do you 
know respecting this island? Where are the Ionian Isles? Mention them. 
By whom are they inhabited ? Of what kingdom do tbey form a part ? Men- 
tion the chief productions. 

3. Where is the Island of Malta ? What small island lies near it ? To 
f^'hat nation do they belong f What renders Malta of importance ? What 
town is the capital? Where is Sicily? Of what kingdom is it a part? 
What is the character of the climate in Sicily? What are the principal 
exports ? What volcano in this island ? 
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4. Where is Palermo ? What seaport towns on the south coast ? Mention 
the leading exports of Sicily. Where are the Lipari Isles ? What volcano on 
one of these isles ? Where is Vesuvius f What island lies south of Corsica? 
What strait separates these islands ? Of what republic does Corsica form a 
part f Of what kingdom, Sardinia f 

6. Mention the most important productions of Corsica. What forms an 
important article of commerce! For what is Ajacoio noted? What is the 
chief export of Sardinia! Where is the Island of Elba f How far from the 
Italian coast is it t To what kingdom does it now belong t 

6. Where are the Balearic Isles? Mention the most important islands. 
To what country do they belong ? For what productions are they noted ! 
What town is the capital ? What port on Minorca ? 

7. Where are the Channel Isles ? To whom do they belong ? Mention 
the most important islands in the Danish Archipelago. Where Ib Rugen, 
and to what country does it belong ? Where Bomholm, and to what kingdom 
does it belong ? To what kingdom do Oland and Gothland belong? Mention 
the chief isles in the Baltic, belonging to Russia. 



ASIA. 

LESSON cxxxm. 

MAP STUDIES. — Systematically Abbangbd. 

Mention the houndcmes of ths following Countries^ viz,: — 
Siberia, Chinese Empire, Ohinese Turkestan, Mongolia, Manchooria, 
Oorea, China Proper, Thibet, Koko-Nor, — ^Anam, Siam, Malaya, 
Tenasserim, Birmah, Hindostan, — ^Beloochistan, Arabia, Turkey, 
Georgia, Persia, Independent Turkestan, and Afghanistan. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towna^ viz, : — 
Obdorsk, Touroukhansk, Olensk, Petropaulovski, Okhotsk, Yakutsk, 
Marinsk, Alexandrovsk, Yaksa, Kiaohta, Irkutsk, Krasnoyarsk, 
Yeniseisk, Tomsk, Barnaule, Omsk, Petropaulovski, Tobolsk, Sa- 
marova, — ^Ili, Yarkand, Kashgar, — Mai-ma-tchin, Oorga, — Quanlin, 
Chin Yang, — ^KmGKiTAO, — Singan, Pkkin, Tientsin, Kaifung, Nankin, 
Shanghai, Hang-chou-foo, Ningpo, Nan-chang, Fu-chu-fu, Amoy, 
Chang-chu-fu, Canton, Macao, Yunnan, Ching-tu-fu, — Lassa, and Leh. 

PAET n. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Tovma, viz. : — 
Kecho, Hufi, Saigon, — Siam, or Yuthia, Bangkok, — Patani, Pahang, — 
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Malacca, — Mergni, Monlmain, — Mandelat, Umerapoora, Ava, Rao- 
goon, Aracan, — ^Monltan, Lahore, Cashmere, DeUu, Agra, Beuares, 
Patna, Dacca, Oalovtta, Gnttack, Hyderabad, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Cochin, Mangalore, 6oa, Poonah, Bombay, Snrat, Cambay, Oodipoor, 
Hydrabad, Tatta, Nagpoor, — ^Kelat, Gnndava, and Ohoubar. 

PART III. 

Stcbte the situation of the following Cities cmd TowTie, fne,:— 
Deraia, Muscat, Hasek, Aden, Mocha, Sana, Loheia, Mecca, Medhia, 
— Brnsa, Scutari, Sinope, Trebizond, Erzeronm, Bagdad, Bassora, Je- 
rusalem,. Damascns, Beyront, Aleppo, Smyrna, Diarbekir, — Tefub,^ 
Tabriz, Tehbsan, Balfrnsh, Tezd, Kerman, Shiraz, Bushire, Kerman- 
shah, Ispahan, — ^Turkestan, Keokan, Samarcand, Bokhara, Balkh. 
Khiya, — ^Hebat, Cabul, Ghiznee, and Candahar. 

LESSON CXXXIV. 
MAP STUDIES— (CoimNUED.) 

Describe the follofjdng Islands^ mz, : — Nova Zembla, New 
Siberian Isles, Kurile Isles, Saghalien,— Jesso, Niphon, Sikokf, Kiu- 
siu, — Loo-Ghoo Isles, Formosa, Hong Kong, Hainan, Singapore, Nico- 
bar Isles, Andaman Isles, Ceylon, Maldive Isles, and Laccadive Mes. 

State the situation of the following Island Towns, viz. : — ^Hako- 
dadi, Matsmid, — ^Aisa, Jedo, Simoda, Osaca, Miaco, — ^Ava, — ^Nanga- 
saki, — Tai-wan, — Kiong-tohou, — Singapore, — Trincomalee, and Co- 
lombo. 

Describe the following Peninsulas, viz, : — ^Eamtchatka, Corea, 
Malaya, Hindostan, and Arabia. 

part n. 

Describe the following Isthmuses, «>««;— Kraw and Suez. 

Describe the following Capes, viz, : — ^North East, Sviatoi, East, 
Lopatka, Cambodia, Komania, Negrais, Comorin, Jnggnt, Bas-al>had, 
Isolette, and Fartak. 

Describe the following Mountain Chains, viz, : — Altai, Stanovoi, 
Ohang-pe-shan, Khing-gan, Peling, Meling, Eastern Ghauts, Western 
Ghauts, Taurus, Elburz, Hindoo Koosh, Himalaya, Kuen-lun, and 
Thian-SIian. Fealcs: — ^Byelncha, Kunchinginga, Sinai, and Ararat. 

State the situation of the following Deserts, viz. : — ^Indian, Salt, 
Karakoum, Kizilkoum, Khiva, and Cobi. 
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PART m. 



Describe the following Seas^ viz, : — Kara, Kamtchatka, Okhotsk, 
Japan, Yellow, Blue, Chinese, Arabia, Red, Black, Caspian, and Aral. 

Describe the following OvJfs and Bays, viz, : — Obe, Lena, Anadir, 
Pechelee, Tonquin, Siam, Martaban, Bengal, Manaar, Cambay, Cutch, 
and Persian. 

Describe th^e following Straits, viz, : — Behring, Corea, Malacca, 
Palk, Ormus, Bab-el-Mandeb, — ^La Perouse, Matsmw, Simonosaki. 

Describe the following Channels, viz. : — Tartary and Formosa. 

Describe the following LaJces, viz, : — Zaisan, Tchany, Baikal, 
Piasina, Tonting, Balkash, Kessel-bashi-nor, and Eoko-Nor. 

PART IV. 

Describe the following Rivers, viz. : — Obe, Tom, Vak, Irtish, 
Ishin, Tobol, — Yenisei, Selenga, Angara, TonDgonska, — Piasina, Kha- 
tanga, Anabara, Olenek, Lena, Vitim, Aldan, Vilnti, — ^Yana, Indi- 
ghirka, — Kolima, Anadir, Amoor, Shilka, Argun, Songari, — Pei-Ho, 
Hoang Ho. YaDg-tBe-Kiang, Ya-tong-Kiang, Kin-cha-Kiaug, — HoDg- 
Kiang, Canton : — 

Tonquin, Cambodia, Menam, Saluen, Lrrawaddy, Brahma-pntra, 
Ganges, Gogra, Jumna, Hoogly, — Godavery, Kistna, Nerbnddah, 
Indus, Sutledge, — ^Euphrates, Tigris, Amoo, and Sihon. 

LESSON CXXXV. 
ASIA. 

Area in sq. mllea, 17,300,000. Population, r7a,000,000. 

Geographical Posltloii, ctCt— Asia, one of the grand divisions of the 
earth, occupies the eastern portion of the Eastern Continent. Its 
length, from Behring Strait to Bab-el-Mandeb, is about 6,700 miles, 
and its breadth, from the south-east extremity of China Proper to the 
Ural Mountains, is about 8,800 miles. 

Physical Characteristics.— The northern and north-western parts 
consist of vast plains, and the central part is an elevated table-land. 
The mountain chains extend mostly in an easterly and a westerly direc- 
tion. The river systems of Asia surpass those of any other portion of 
the Eastern Continent. 

iBbabitaats. — The inhabitants comprise throe distinct races, viz. : 
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the Caucasian, the Mongolian, and the Malay. The Hindoos, Araba, 
and Persians are generally considered as belonging to the Oancasian 
race, and the Ohinese and Tartars to the Mongolian. 

ASIATIC RUSSIA. 

Asiatic Hnssia consists of two parts ; 1st, The Caucasian Provinces, 
between the Caspian and the Black Sea, the greater part of which is 
known by the name of Georgia (see p. 268) ; and 2d, Siberia. 

SIBERIA. 
Area In Bqnare miles, 6,829,611. Fopnktioii, 6,441,178. 

dcognpldcal Podtloii.— This immense territory, belonging to Euro- 
pean Russia, occupies the entire northern part of the Asiatic Conti- 
nent. Its extreme length is about 3,600 miles, and its breadth about 
1,800 miles. 

Surface* — It is a vast plain, sloping toward the Arctic, and watered 
by numerous rivers which flow in that direction. 

Soil, ete« — The soil is sterile, and the climate intensely severe. 
This cold, /md generally barren country, supplies two kinds of natural 
produce, metals and furs; for the sake of which the rigor of its cli- 
mate is endured, and the perils of its almost solitary wastes are cheer- 
fully encountered. The chief metals are gold and silver. 

TraTCling FaciUtle& — These are very few. The rivers furnish the 
chief means of transport 

InhaMtaiitSy etc — The inhabitants consist of various tribes, of Tar- 
tar or Mongol descent, and of exiles from European Russia, banishe<l 
by the Emperor for political or other offences. The latter are under 
the charge of a military force, and occupy the country in the vicinity 
of the Ural Mountains. Mining and hunting form the chief pursuits. 

MaiiiiflMtiires and Exports. — At Irkutsk there is an imperial factory 
of woolens for the clothing of the troops ; and, in some of the mining 
districts, there are imperial founderies. Tobolsk has some tanneries 
and manufactories of soap. The exports are furs, leather, and metals. 

Cities. — Irkutsk, the provincial capital of Eastern Siberia, lies on 
the right bank of the Angara. It is the handsomest town in the ter 
rJtory, and the centre of such refinement as Siberia possesses. 

Tobolsk, the provincial capital of Western Siberia, on the Irtish, 
is the chief emporium of trade in this quarter. 
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RiACHTA is situated on the frontier line, a short distance from 
Mai-ma-tchin on the Chinese side of the boundary. Nicolaiefi* (ne-Jco- 
li'ef), Marinsk or Kisi, and Taksa are growing towns, situated on the 
Amoor River. Alexandrovsk {ahrlex-ahn-drovskf) is located on the 
Channel of Tartary. 

THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 
Area In sq. miles, 4,600,000. Population, 448,000,000. 

This empire embraces an area of 
more than five millions of sqnaro 
miles, in which are included the 
coxmtries of Chinese Turkestan, 
Mongolia, Manchooria, Corea, China 
2^ Proper, Thibet, and the Koko-Nor 
Territory. 

Ohinesb Tubeestan, or Little 
BuoHABiA, Mongolia, Manchooria, 
and the Koko-Nor Territory are 
generally included under the name 
Th» Flit if cfiiHA. of Chinese Tartary. It is chiefly 

an elevated plain, bounded by lofty 
mountain ranges. Among the numerous tribes inhabiting this part 
of the Empire, there are many varieties of manners and customs. 
The Mongolians live in tents, which, as the pastures fail, they remove 
ten or fifteen times a year, going north in spring and south in autumn. 
Their flocks consist of horses, camels, black cattle, sheep, and goats. 

COREA is only nominally a part of the Chinese Empire. It is in 
all respects a separate kingdom, except that the king, who has abso- 
lute authority among his own subjects, is obliged to pay an annual 
tribute to the emperor of China. 

KiNGKiTAO, the capital, is the residence of the sovereign. 

LESSON CXXXVL 
CHINA PROPER. 

Area in aquAre miles, 1,660,000. Popnlation. 420,000,000. 

Geographical Position, etc — China Proper forms the south-eastern 
part of the Chinese Empire. Its area is about seven times that of 
Prance, and more than twenty times that of our New England States. 

Snrikce. — It is considerably diversified. The greater part presents 
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a snccessioo of river-yalleys divided by ranges of high lands. In the 
Qorth-east, is an extensive and fertile plain. 

SoO, etc*— The soil is fertile, highly cnltivated, and well-watered; 
and the climate, cold in the north, but nuld in the south. Among the 
native productions, the tea-plant is the most noted. Of grain, rice is 
the staple product The sugar-cane, cotton, hemp, tobacco, rhubarb, 
indigo, varnish-tree, camphor-tree, tallow-tree, and cinnamon are 
among the trees and shrubs most common in the fields and gardeng. 
Olives, oranges, pine-apples, etc. are abundant The mulberry is ex- 
tendvely reared for the support of the silkworm. 

InhaMtantB, etc^The Chinese are of Mongolian origin. Agriculture 
and manufactures form the leading pursuits. Trade, both inland and 
maritime, is extensive. 

TraveUiig Facilities.— The roads are generally narrow and not suited 
to large vehicles. Traveling and traffic are carried on chiefly by 
means of the numerous rivers and canals. The Imperial Oanal runs 
through the eastern part of China, from Pekin to Hang-chou-foo, or 
Hangtchow, a distance of about 700 miles. By means of anothw 
canal the navigation is continued to Canton, with the interruption of 
but a single day^s journey over a moimtain chain that intervenes. 

lUnvfactiiTes and Exports.— In the mann&oture of silk and cotton 
cloths, and earthen-ware, the Chinese have attained great eminence. 
They are noted also for their skill in the carving of ivory, tortoise-shell, 
mother-of-pearl, and other ornamental articles, and also for the taste 
they display in the arts of embroidery, dyeing, and the making of ar- 
tificial flowers, and papers of fine tissue. 

About 120,000,000 pounds of tea are annually exported to Euroi>e 
and America. Silk and nankeen stufls, porcelain, lacquered wares, 
articles of ivory, etc., are also exported to some extent 

Cities. — Pekin, the capital of the Empire, is situated in a sandy 
plain, near the Pei-Ho, about sixty miles south of the Great Wall of 
China, and 100 miles fh>m the sea. It consists of two contiguous 
cities, each encircled by lofty waUs, and inhabited, respectively, by 
the Tartars and the Chinese. The Tartar City contains the Imperial 
Palace. 

Nankin, on the right bank of the Yang-tse Kiang, is one of thi 
principal seats of the silk, paper, and cotton manufactories of China. 

The ports now open to foreign commerce in China are Shanghai, 
NiNGPO, JFu-OHU-FU, or Foo-OHow, Amot, Canton, Tientsin, 
^WATOW, Hankow, Chin-kiang, Kbw-kiano, Teng-tohou, New- 
[WANG, and Chbfoo. 
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Canton, on the left bank of the Canton River, abont 70 miles from 
its month, is the chief oommerdal emporinm of China. It is exten- 
sively engaged in the tea-trade. 




Bntraace to the Hoanc-Ho River. 

THIBET, a region of Central Asia included in the Chinese Empire 
and situated west of China Proper, is but imperfectly known. 

Clinate, etc. — The climate is cold, and the attention of the people is 
directed mainly, to the rearing of sheep and goats. The fine hair of 
the latter, which is used in making Cashmere shawls, is largely ex- 
ported. Musk-deer are found in great numbers among the mountains. 

Labsa, near the Brahma-putra, is the capital of Thibet. It is dis- 
tinguished as being the residence of the Grand Lama, and is usually 
crowded with noble personages from various parts of Asia, who come 
to do him homage and offer costly presents. 



LESSON CXXXVIL 
INDIA. 

Area in aq. InUe^ 2,350,000. PopuUtion, 212,000,000. 

INDIA comprises two large peninsulas in the .southern part of 
Asia, styled "India beyond the Ganges," or, "the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula," and " Ilindostan." 
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THE INDO-CHINESE PENINSULA. 

Area in sq. miles, 900,000. Population, 82,000,00a 

CiMsrapliical Positloii.— Indo-Ohina (sometimes called Farther India) 
is bounded on the north by Thibet and China Proper, east and sontb 
by the Ohinese Sea, and west by the Bay of Bengal and the plains of 
Northern Hindostan. 

DItIsIoiiS) etc«*-It is divided chiefly into three states, yiz.: — ^the 
Elingdom of Siam, and the Empires of Anam and Birmah. Besides 
these, there are some small Malay States occupying the Malay Penin- 
sula, and a long narrow strip of territory, belonging to Great Britain, 
comprising the Provinces of Tenasserim, Pegu, and Aracan« 

As these several countries constitute one distinct geographical 
region, they will be described under one general head. 

Snrfaee. — The peninsula is diversified by long river-valleys, and a 
succession of mountain chains. 

Soil, cte« — The soil is fertile, and the climate hot and moist, but 
generally healthy. Forests are numerous and yield much valuable 
timber, among which are many woods, used as dyes and perfumes. 
Rice is the chief crop, and cotton, indigo, tobacco, and the sugar-cane, 
are extensively grown. 

Marble, amber, also sapphires and other gems, are found in various 
parts of the peninsula. Wild animals, such as elephants, rhinoceroses, 
tigers, etc., are numerous. 

InliaMtaiitB, etc* — ^The inhabitants, except those of the Malay Penin- 
sula, bear a resemblance to the Hindoos and Ohinese. Agriculture is 
pursued, though in a very imperfect manner. 

The houses are generally constructed of bamboo and matting, 
covered with thatch, and resting several feet above the ground on a 
foundation of pUes. In all the countries of the Indo-Chinese Penin- 
sula (as, indeed, throughout Asia), a great portion of the laborious 
occupations is performed by females. 

Traveling FteUities.— There are few or no roads ; consequently, in- 
ternal communication is mostly by the rivers. 

Hannfactnres and Exports.— A few silk and cotton goods are woven, 
chiefly by females; and the art of dyeing is practised to some extent. 
The people of Birmah excel in gilding, and are also noted for thecastr 
ing of bells, designed for the service of their numerous temples. Most 
of the manufactured goods used, are imported. Among the leading 
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exports are, timber, embracing a variety of ornamental woods, raw- 
silk, cotton, ivory, gums, cardamom seeds, and edible birds' nests.* 

CitlM* — ^HuB, the capital of the Empire of Anam, is situated on the 
Hue. about 10 miles from the China Sea. It is noted for its fortress, 
which is considered the strongest in Asia. 

Bangkok, the capital of Siam, on the Menam about 25 miles above 
Its mouth, is a large city, and the chief trading port of the kingdom. 

Malacca, a small town on the south-west coast of the Malay Penin- 
sula, together with an adjacent territory extending about 6 miletj 
along the coast and 80 miles inland, belongs to Great Britain. 

MouLMAiK, or Maulmein, at the mouth of the Saluen, is the most 
important town of the Tenasserim Provinces. 

Mandelat, the capital of Birmah, is situated a few miles north 
of A va, which was formerly the capital. Rangoon, on the east branch 
of the Irrawaddy, is the chief commercial city of the Birman Empire. 

LESSON CXXXVIIL 

HINDOSTAN. 

Area In sq-mUes, 1,450,000. Population, 190,000,000. 

Cleogrtphical Position, otc — Hindostan, or India Proper, embraces 
the more westerly of the two great peninsulas of India. Its entire 
area nearly equals one-third that of all Europe. 

IHtIsIoiu. — ^Most of Hindostan belongs to the British, whose terri- 
tory is divided into Provinces and Presidencies. 

The principal of these are as follows (see Map of India) : — 1. The 
Pui^aub in the north, comprising the valleys of the five rivers that 
unite to form the Indus. 2. The North-west Provinces, on the upper 
Ganges and the Jumna. 8. The Province of Oude, surrounded by 
the North-west Provinces and Nepaul. 4. The Presidency of Ben- 
gal, extending along the lower course of the Ganges and the Brahma- 
putra. 6. The Central Provinces, between 25® and 20° north lati- 
tude. 6. The Presidency of Bombay, on the western coast. 7. The 
Presidency of Madras, embracing the Ooromandel Coast, and, with 
Mysore, most of the southern part of the peninsula. The whole is 
under a Governor-General. 

The Native States are either independent, like Nepaul and Bootan, 

* These are the nMta of a spedea of awaDow, a natiye of some of the Islands of the 
Asiatio Archipelago. They are composed of a sort of glutinous substance, and are eaten as 
a luxury by the Chinese. 
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on the soathem slopes of the Himalayas; or, while thej retain their 
own forms of government, are more or less nnder British control, — 
in which case they are called " Protected States." The Protected 
States are situated mainly in the central part of Hindostan. 

The native sovereigns are styled "Rajahs." 

The government of the British possessions in Hindostan was for- 
merly in the hands of the East India Company, bat their rights have 
been transferred to the Crown. 

The French have settlements at Pondicherry and several other 
places on the coast, with a population of over 200,000, and covering 
in the aggregate 188 square miles. The Portuguese have a territory 
in Hindostan of over 1,000 square miles, containing more than 800,000 
Bouls, — Goa, on the Malabar Coast, being their principal settlement. 




The Motqne of Jumiut, Delhi. 



Sorfaeet — The surface of Hindostan consists of a vast plain in the 
ttorth, and of high plateaus, bordered by mountain chains, in the centre 
and south. The west, or Malabar coast, is high and bold, and^ the 
east, or Coromandel coast, is low and sandy. 

Soil, et€« — There are some barren tracts, in the interior table-lands, 
tJiat are deficient m water; but the valleys of the Ganges and the 
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ludos are very fertile. In the south and middle regions, the heat is 
very great, and the year is divided into two seasons — ^the wet and the 
dry. Hurricanes are common. 

The woods and jungles, in every part of India, abound in ferocious 
anfTnals, and birds and insects are very numerous. The trees are 
sometimes so completely covered with a beautiful insect called the 
fire-fly, as to appear like " pyramids of light." 

One of the most remarkable productions of India is the Banyan, or 
Indian lig-tree, whose branches extend to the earth, take root, and 
Ibrm new trunks. The largest and most celebrated of this kind of 
tree, grows on the banks of the Nerbuddah. It has more than 8000 
cnmks, or stems, and covers an area of about seven acres. 

The vegetable and mineral productions of India are both rich and 
varied. Cocoa-nuts, pomegranates, citrons, dates, tamarinds, pine- 
apples, bananas, and many other tropical fruits, grow here in great pro- 
fusion. Indigo and opium are extensively cultivated. Diamonds and 
other precious stones are also among the native products. 

InkabitantSy etc*— About six-sevenths of the inhabitants are included 
under the general name of Hindoos ; the remainder consist of various 
foreigners settled in India. Agriculture forms the leading pursuit, but 
IS conducted in the most unskillfnl manner. 

IteveHng IMIitlcSt — ^The roads, formerly mere tracks, have in the 
regions under British rule greatly improved. A system of railroads, 
connecting the principal cotton-districts with the great ports, Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay, is nearly completed, 6,200 miles being 
already in operation. Steamers have also been introduced on the 
rivers. Canals, for traffic as well as irrigation, are numerous. 

Manilkctues and Eiport&— Among the manufactures of India, cotton 
and silk fabrics, and Cashmere shawls, are the most important. The 
leading exports are indigo, opium, cotton, wool, silk, drugs, perfumer, 
and precious stones. The commerce of India is considerable. 

Citlefl^-^CALonTTA, the capital of the Bengal Preddency and of 
British India, situated on the east bank of the Hoogly, and extending 
along the river for about six miles, is the seat of an immense trade. 
The English live in a particular quarter of the city called " Chowrin- 
ghee," and the natives in another, called the " Black-town." The 
market of Calcutta is probably the largest one in the world. 

Benabes, the holy city of the Hindoos, and the capital of a pro- 
vince of the Bengal Presidency, lies on the north bank of the Gange& 
It is a noted place of resort, on the occasion of certain festivals, for 
pilgrims from all parts of India. It is also celebrated for its trade in 
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diamonds. Madbao, the capital of the Madras Presidency, is the 
chief commercial port on the east, or Ooromandel coast 

PoNDiOHEBBT, on the same coast, abont 80 miles further south, is 
the capital of the French possessions in India. 

GoA, a small maritime town on the Malabar coast, is the capital 
of the Portuguese possessions in India. 

Bombay, the capital of the presidency of the same name, lies on 
Bombay Island, near the coast. Its trade is second only to that of 
Calcutta. 

Hybbabad, situated on a branch of the Indus and capital of the 
Province of Sinde, is noted for the manufacture of matchlocks, swords, 
spears, and shields, and also for embroidered silk and cotton goods. 

LESSON CXXUX. 

BELOOCHISTAN. 

Area in sq. mUee, ieK,888. PopnlAtlon, 9,00(l,00a 

Geograpbieal Po8ltt«ii.-*-Beloochistan is situated in Southern Asia, 
between Persia and Hindostan. 

Snrftcet — ^It is rugged and elevated, and deficient in water, which \b 
absorbed by its deserts. 

Mi, etc* — The soil is generally barren, and the climate among the 
mountains is cool ; but in the plains and deserts, it is hot. Vegetable 
productions are not generally abundant. In the low and watered 
plains of the north-east, rice, sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, and indigo 
are raised. Rhubarb and the assafoetida plant, abound in some dis- 
tricts; the latter is eaten by the inhabitants, stewed in rancid butter. 
The camel is the chief beast of burden. 

Inbabttants, etCt — ^The inhabitants consist chiefly of Beloochees and 
Brahoes. They dwell principally in rude tents made of goats' or 
camels' hair. Agriculture is not much pursued. The Brahoes in- 
habit the mountains, and rear large numbers of goats and bladk cattle. 
Trade is carried on mainly by means of caravans. " 

Towns*— Kblat, the capital, stands on an elevated plateau about 
6,000 feet above the level of the sea, toward the north-east part of 
the ooimtry. The principal native ruler in Beloochistan is the Khan 
of Kelat; but his power is of limited extent, and many of the tribes 
are, in reality, independent of his control. 

Ohoitbar is a small seaport town on the coast ; and Gitndaya is 
the usual winter residence of the Khan. 
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ARABIA. 
Aroa in sq. miles, 1,026,640. Fopalation, 4,000,000. 

CiMsrapbical P«dttoii. — Arabia is a large peninsula in Sonth-west- 
em Asia. A strip of territory bordering the whole western coast 
belongs to Turkey. 

Surface. — The coasts are generally low, bat the interior of the 
conntry forms a series of high plateaus, mostly desert. There are 
no rivers or forests. Springs partly supply the place of the former. 

S0U9 etc— In the vidleys of the coast mountain-region the soil is 
fortile. The climate is generally hot and the driest in the world. 
The year is divided into two seasons, — ^the wet and the dry ; but in 
some parts the dry season is prolonged during the entire year. 

Among the plants of Arabia, coffee holds the first place ; olives, 
ahnonds, filberts, dates, tamarinds, and various gums and drugs are 
produced in some parts in abundance. The horse and the camel of 
Arabia are highly esteemed. 

The Arabs raise a sort of coarse millet, which forms their chief ar- 
ticle of food; the other grains, except oats, are also cultivated to a 
limited extent. In feeding their horses, they use barley and beaue 
histead of oats. 

Inliabltants, etc — ^The Arabs are divided into two classes, the dwellers 
in the towns, and the inhabitants of the desert; the latter are called 
Bedouins. They live in tents and lead a wandering life. There are 
several tribes in Arabia, each independent of the others, and governed 
by its own »heih or chief. The leading object of industry is the rais- 
ing of camels, horses, goats, sheep, etc. The settled Arabs are en- 
gaged in commerce and agriculture. 

TnTcttng Facilities.— The caravans of pilgrims and other travelers 
who cross the Arabian deserts must buy the protection of the various 
tribes through whose territories they pass, as the only means of secur- 
ing themselves against robbery and loss of Hfe. 

There are regular halting-places in the deserts, where the tents of 
travelers are pitched and the camels rest after their day's journey, — ^the 
ordinary length of which is from twelve to fourteen miles. Such are 
the facilities for traveling in Arabia. 

fflanviiictires and Exports* — ^Manufactui'es are almost wholly unknown, 
except as a domestic pursuit among the women of the different tribea 
The exports are coffee, dates, gum-arabic, myrrh, aloes, and various 
drugs ; but coffee is the staple article of commerce. 

Cities.— Mecca is situated in the western part of Arabia, about 50 
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miles from the Red Bea. It is celebrated as being the birth-placo of 
Mohammed, and is supported by the pilgrims who annuallj resort to 
it in caravans, from every part of the Mohammedan world. 

These different caravans bring with them the varions produc- 
tions of the countries from which they come, and, on tlie comple- 
tion of the religions ceremonies of the journey, they engage in a 
groat scene of barter. 

Muscat, the largest city in Arabia, is situated in the Province of 
Oman, on the south-east coast. It is the chief emporium of trade 
between Persia, Arabia, and India. Oman and abo a part of the east 
coast of Africa is governed by a sovereign, called the Imaum, or Sul- 
tan. Medina is noted as being the burial-place of Mohammed. 

Aden, on the south coast, belongs to the British, and is occupied 
by the East India Company, as a depot, for the supply of coal to the 
India packet steamers. For this purpose, immense quantities of coal 
are sent thither. 

LESSON CXL 
ASIATIC TURKEY. 
Area in square miles, 672,576. Popnlation, l<t,488,000. 

CeograpMcal Positton. — ^* Asiatic Turkey, or Turkey in Asia, as it is 
sometimes called, is a large country of Western Asia, bordering on 
the Black and the Mediterranean Sea. 

How Divided.— It is divided into several smaller countries; tlie 
chief of these are Asia Minor, or Anatolia, which occupies the penin- 
sular portion of Western Turkey; the district watered by the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, comprising Algezira, or Mesopotamia, and a part 
of Armenia ; and 8yria, situated south-east of Asia Minor, extending 
from the west bank of the Euphrates to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Palestine^ or the Holy Land^ is the southern part of 
Syria. 

Snrfaee* — The surface of Asia Minor is mountainous, with high 
table-land in the interior, and rich plains along the sea-coast. In 
Armenia, the surface is a succession of high mountain-chains and ele- 
vated valleys ; in Mesopotamia, much of the land is desert ; and in 
Syria, the western part is mountainous, and the eastern an elevat^^d 
plain. 

Soil, etc. — The soil is generally very fertile, and the climate cold 

* Aalatlc Turkey and Turkey in Europe form the Turkish, or Ottoman £iii;)ire. 
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aiid hnmid in tlie mountainous regions, bnt warm and ddightAxl in 
die plains and valleys. The productions are varions, both in the 
vegetable and animal kingdom. 

Grain, cotton, coffee, tobacco, and a great variety of delicious 
frnits, are abundantly produced. The date-palm furnishes an impor- 
tnnt article of food. 

InhaMtants* — The population is of a mixed character, embracing 
Turks, Greeks, Syrians, Jews, Arabs, Armenians, &o. Agriculture 
receives but little attention. In Asia Minor considerable care is be- 
stowed upon the rearing of live-stock. 

Trafettng Facilities. — These are very def^tive ; there are but few 
regular roads, and travelers are generally obliged to associate them- 
selves into companies for mutual protection. 

Haiifiictiires and Exports. — ^Manufactures are not extensive. Among 
the productions of Turkish industry are caps of silk and gold thread, 
— silk sashes and cords, — silk-gauze shirts, veils, and cloaks, — slippers, 
tassels, turbans, divan-covers, and numerous other articles, of a 
highly ornamental character. 

The exports are raw silk, cotton, goat's hair, raisins, and othei 
dried fruits, dye woods, a variety of drugs, and some articles of native 
manufacture. 

Cities. — Smybna, at the head of the Gulf of Smyrna, is a noted sea- 
port of Asia Minor, and the chief commercial emporium of Western 
Asia. This city has a fine appearance when viewed from the sea, but 
its houses are chiefly of wood, and only one story in height ; and its 
streets are narrow and dirty. Baths and mosques are numerous. 
Earthquakes are not unfrequent, and the plagtce often visits Smyrna. 

Tbebizond^ the capital of the Pashawlic of Trebizond (a sub- 
division of Turkish Armenia), is an important fortified seaport on the 
Black Sea. Its trade consists principally in the exportation of the 
produce and manufactures of Asia Minor and Persia, and the importa- 
tion of various articles, such as cotton goods and hardware from 
Great Britain ; wines from France ; corn and iron from Russia, &c. 

Bagdad, the capital of the Pashawlic of Bagdad (a sub-division of 
Mesopotamia), is situated on the Tigris. It is noted for its manufac- 
tories of red and yellow leather. 

Damascus is situated in a fertile plain of Syria, about 50 milee 
east of its port, Beyrout. It is six miles in circumference, and is sur- 
rounded by a dilapidated wall. 

JBHn8Ai.BM, a city of Palestine, lies between the Mediterrnneou 
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and the Dead Sea. It is interesting chiefly as being the seat of the 
most important events described in Scripture history. 

GEORGIA. 

Extent in square miles, 12,800. Population, 800,00a 

GMgraphical PodtlOB*— This country lies south of the OauoasuF 
Mountains. It forms part of the Bussian Empire. 

8wfiMe«— It is chiefly a hiUy region, and a large portion of the sur- 
face is covered with forests. 

Soil) etc*— The soil is fertile. The chief productions are wheat, 
maize, flax, and hemp. 

IshaMtants, «tc« — The population is composed of Georgians, Ar- 
menians, Jews, and Turks. Agriculture and the tearing of cattle 
are the chief sources of support. 

The Georgians are a handsome race, and the beauty of their 
females is no less celebrated than that of the Circassians, who inhabit 
a neighboring province on the north side of the Oaucasus Mountains. 

Tbflib, the capital, dtuated on the Biver Eur, is an important seat 
of trade. It is noted for its hot baths. 

LESSON GILL 

PERSIA. 

Area in aqaare milea, 562,845. Population, 5,000,0001 

Geegraphlcal Position.— Persia (whose area exceeds that of Franoe, 
Spain, and Portugal combined) lies east of Asiatic Turkey. 

Surface. — ^The interior of Persia is an elevated plateau, a large por- 
tion of which is desert. Water is scarce. 

S0II9 otCt—The soil of the table-lands is barren, but that of the val- 
leys is very fertile. In the north, the climate is cool ; in the soutii, 
particularly along the Persian Gulf, the heats of summer are almost 
insupportable. 

Hemp, silk, cotton, tobacco, rice, corn, and various fruits, drugs^ 
and gums, are here produced. Bock salt is abundant, and sheep and 
oattle are numerous. In the north-eastern part of the country are 
some &mous mines of turquoise, — ^a gem peculiar to Persia. 

Inliabitaiito.— The FarseeSy descendants of the aucient Perdans^ are 
few in number. Turks, Tartars, Armenians, Arabs, Ac, compose the 
bulk of the population. Jews are numerous in all the towns. The 
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outskirts of Persia are infested by predatory tribes, whose 'warlike 
habits are a constant source of injury to the more civilized and settled 
portion of the inhabitants. On the north are the Tartars ; on the 
east, the A^hans; on the sonth-west, the Arabs; and on the west, 
tlie Koords. 

TntTeUng Fadlitles. — The roads are mere mnle tracks; and land 
commerce is carried on chiefly by means of caravans. 

Hunfactores and Experts, etc.— Silk-fobrics, shawls of goats* hair, 
and leather, form the most important articles of mannfactore. 

Among the exports are dates, and other dried fruits, asdafoQtida, 
opium, saffron, pearls, turquoises, and various articles of native manu- 
focture. The maritime traffic, carried on by way of the Oaspian Sea, 
is entirely in the hands of Bussia ; that of the Persian Gulf belongs 
partly to the British, and partly to the Sultan of Muscat. 




Iflpahon, PeraiA. 



Cities. — Tkhkran, the capital and residence of the sovereign, it 
situated on an elevated plain, about 70 miles south of the Oaspian Sea 

Balfbush, near the Oaspian Sea, carries on considerable trade b> 
means of its port. Bubhibe, on the coast of the Persian Gulf, is the 
aliicf seaport of Persia. 
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Ispahan, sitnated in a fine plain, on the banks of the Zendarood 
— a river which flows eastwardly, and loses itself in the sands of the 
desert — is the seat of extensive manufactures and an important 
inland trade. Its artisans are esteemed the best in Persia. 



TURKESTAN. 
Area in aqiure miles, 640,466. Popaktioii, 7,870,000. 

GeograpUeal Podtlmi. — ^Turkestan (or Independent Tartarj, as it is 
sometimes called) lies west of the Chinese Empire. 

How DiTlded* — ^Tnrkestan is divided into several independent 
Khariates^ or states, in each of which the ruler is styled Khan, The 
principal Khanates are Bokhara in the east, and Khiva in the west 
The Khanate of Khokan is now subject to Russia. 

SnrfiMO* — ^The greater part of Turkestan is an immense plain, witli 
a gradual slope toward the Sea of Aral. The eastern and south- 
eastern portions are penetrate by branches of the Thian Shan, the 
Hindoo Koosh, and other mountain ranges of Oentral Asia. These 
parts contain many well-watered valleys. 

Soil, etc* — The soil in some of the valleys is fertile, and the climate 
is subject to great extremes. Violent storms, accompanied by torna- 
does, are of frequent occurrence in the open steppes. 

Gotten, silk, wool, com, and fruits, are among the chief produc- 
tions. In the south-eastern part of the country are mines of rubies, 
and a blue stx)ne, called lapis lazuli. 

Inhabitants, etc— The inhabitants are chiefly of Tartar origin* The 
tending of flocks and hunting form important occupations of some 
of the tribes. Agriculture is pursued in some parts. 

TraTellng Facilities. — ^These are similar to those of Persia. 

Mannfkctires and Exports. — ^There are few manufactures, but some 
silk and cotton stuf& are made in the towns, also sabres, knives, and 
other weapons. The chief exports are hides, horses, furs, and wool. 

The geographical situation of Turkestan makes it a common field 
for the exchange of the productions of Ohina and India for those 
of Bussia; consequently, an extensive caravan- traffic is here carried on. 

Cities. — Samaboand, " the Holy City " of Turkestan, famous for 
its relics of former magnificence, has been surrendered to Bussia. 

Bokhara, the capital of the khanate of the same name, lies in a 
fertile valley, surrounded by gardens and orchards. It is noted for 
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its nuiuerons schoolB — ^ihis city being the best endowed seat of Mo- 
hammedan literature in Asia. The sciences tanght are chiefly Mas- 
snlman theology and law. 

LESSON cxm. 

AFGHANISTAN. 
Area In square miles, 258,680. Population, 4,000,000. 

Geographical Podttoiit — Afghanistan, a conntry of Central Asia, lies 
south of Tnrkestan. 

Svrfiwe. — ^Fonr- fifths of the surface consists of rocks and mountains. 

SOU) etc* — ^The soil and climate much resemble those of Turkestan. 
Tobacco is extensively grown, and madder is also an important prod- 
uct. Fruits are plentiful in the vicinity of Oabul. Sheep and goats 
are abundant, producing a fine wool, used in the manufacture of 
shawls. Agriculture is in a rude state. 

iHhaMtants.— The inhabitants consist of Afghans proper, and nu- 
merous other races. 

Traveling Facilities. — These are similar to those of the neighboring 
countries. 

Hannfactues and Exports*— The manufactures are unimportant. 
They are confined chiefly to cotton and woolen stufb for home con- 
sumption, and some flre-arms, saddlery, and cattle- trappings.* 

Horses are reared in great numbers, and exported to India. The 
transit trade is considerable, and is carried on by means of camels 
and horseS) as the roads are not adapted to wheeled vehicles. 

dues. — ^HsRAT, the capital of the district of Herat, situated in a 
fine valley, is the chief emporium of the trade between Persia and 
Hindostan. 

Oabtjl, the modem capital of the Afghan monarchy, is located on 
the Gabul Elver, a branch of the Indus. The markets of this dty 
are famous in the east for their supply of vegetables and fruit. 

ASIATIC ISLANDS. 
EURIZiE ISLES.— This range of small islands in the North Pacific 
extends from Kamtchatka to Japan, and contains an area of about 
8,000 square miles. The entire group has lately come into the pos- 
session of Japan, Kussia having ceded to that empire the islands whicli 
were formerly hers, in consideration of Japan's surrendering to her 
the southern part of Saghalien. Hunting and fishing are the chief 
employments. 
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SAQHALHSN. — ^This long, narrow island, larger than the State 
of New York, lies east of Mantchooria. It contains extensive coal- 
fields. The natives subsist chiefly by fishing. The whole island now 
belongs to the Russians, to whom, commanding as it does the mouth 
of the River Amoor, it is of special value. 




A J«puiM« Scone. 

THE JAPAN ISLES. 
Area in square miles, 149,899. Population, 85,000,000. 

The Empire of Japan consists of Jesso, Niphon, Sikokf, Eiusin, 
and several smaller adjacent islands, east of Continental Asia. Among 
its dependencies is the Loo Ohoo group, consisting of t?hirty-six isl- 
ands situated between Japan and Formosa. 

SoU, ete« — ^The soil is carefully cultivated. The climate is subject 
to great extremes of heat and cold. Mineral products are abundant. 
Rice is the staple grain. Tea, sugar-cane, cotton, and tobacco, are 
raised in great quantities ; silk is extensively manufactured. 

lahabitants, etc — The Japanese belong to the Mongolian race, and 
are a remarkably ingenious people. Agriculture is carried to a high 
degree of perfection, and manufactures receive considerable attention. 

The Japanese are noted for their works in iron, copper, and steel, 
and their skill in the art of japanning. 

This vast empire formerly treated only with the Chinese and 
Dutch, and prohibited all other intercourse with foreigners under 
pain of death. By a treaty made with the United States in 1864, 
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two ports (Hakodadi and Simoda) were opened for trade to Ameri- 
can vessels, and the nnmber was afterwards increased to six ; other 
nations have since obtained similar privileges. 

The result has been a large and rapidly-growing foreign com- 
merce. Among the exports of the empire in 1874, was tea to the 
value of $7,350,000, sent chiefly to the United States, — besides silk, 
cocoons, and silk-worms' eggs, amounting to $6,000,000, and $457,332 
worth of copper. 

The Japanese have seized with avidity on the inventions and im- 
provements of other countries. Japanese youth have been sent to 
America and England, to be educated; English is taught in the 
schools of the empire ; steamers ply on its waters ; a telegraph-line 
connects Jedo and Yokohama, and a railroad over 500 miles in 
length is in process of construction. 

CIdcs. — Jedo, or To'kio, the capital, is situated on the Island of 
Niphon, at the head of Jedo Bay. It is a large, densely-populated 
city, and is the residence of the Mikado, or emperor ; canals lined 
with trees traverse the main streets. Miaoo, or Kioto, in the south- 
em part of the same island, is the chief seat of learning, and the 
principal maniifjacturiug eity of the empire. 




A Jap«neM Btwt. 

FORMOSA. — This large island lies about 90 miles east of Obina 
Proper. The western part is inhabited by Chinese colonists, and the 
eastern by the native Formosans, who are of the Malay race. 

Domestic fowls are plentiful, and the finest deer wander in large 
herds over the island. Sugar, rice, and camphor, are exported in 
great quantities to Ohina. 
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HONQ KONQ^ a small island^ lying at the month of an eatoarj 
that leads to Oanton, helongs to ihe British. VicrroioA, the capital 
lies on a fine bay, on the north side of the island. 

HAINAN, a large island belonging to Ohina, lies between the 
Gulf of Tonqnin and the Ohinese Sea. Timber is the chief product: 
rice and sweet potatoes are extenavely cnlUvated. The popnlatiop 
is supposed to amonnt to a million of Ohinese, besides some wild 
tribes in the interior. 

KiANo-TOHOU, the capital, situated on its north coast, is a large cit} ; 
and carries on considerable trade with Macao. 

SZNQAPORE, an island lying south of the Malay Peninsub, 
belongs to Great Britain. The town of Singapore, on the south rade 
of the island, is an important oonmiercial station. 

NIOOBAR and ANDAMAN ISIJUVDS^The former group lies 
in the Indian Ocean west of Malaya; the latter, in the Bay of Bengal. 
These islands are very fertile, and are inhabited by a raxse of savages. 

Ships from the coast of India often touch at the Nioobar Isles, in 
order to procure cocoa-nuts^ which are purchased at the rate of four 
for a leaf of tobacco, and 100 for a yard of blue cloth. Tobacco is 
the current medium of exchange and barter. 

OBTIiON, a large and valuable island, is a dependency of the 
British Grown. The population amounts to about 2,000,000, a very 
small portion of whom are of European descent. Among the many 
productions of Oeylon, the two most noted are the cocoa-nut palm 
and the cinnamon tree. Precious stones are found in some parts, and 
there is a valuable pearl-fishery on the Gulf of Manaar. Among the 
quadrupeds, the elephants are the most noted. Insects and reptiles 
ore exceedingly numerous, and the marshes abound with leeches. 

OoLOMBo, the capital and chief seaport of Oeylon, is located on its 
west coast. 

MALDIVB and LAOOADIVB ISLANDS^These consist of 
numerous groups of coral formation, lying in the Indian Ocean west 
and south-west of Hindostan. 

They are inhabited by Mohammedans. The Maldive Islands arc 
ruled by a sultan, who pays an annual tribute to the British Govern- 
ment in Oeylon. The most valuable product is cowries, a species of 
shells, current in the East as money. 

Oypbus is situated in the Mediterranean Sea abont 60 miles west 
of Syria. It is noted for its wine and exquisite fruits. 
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REVIEW LESSONS. 

IM18CKLLANE0US QUESTIONS ON THE COUNTRIES OF ASIA 

(Relating clifeflj to Siberia, the Chinese Empire, and In<llA.) 

I.E880N CXLm. 

1. In what part of Asia is Siberia? What is the general character of its 
surface f Bj whom is it inhabited ? Describe die climate. What are tho 
chief resources of the country ? Mention the capital cities. Of what empire 
does Siberia form a part ? 

2. What countries are included in the Chinese Empire ? What in Chinese 
Tartary ? What waters nearly surround the Peninsula of Corea ? To whom 
does that kingdom pay tribute ? 

3. How does China Proper compare in size with the New England States ? 
What plant is a noted production of China ? About how much tea is exported 
annually ? What grain is extensively cultivated here ? What other produc- 
tions in China ? 

4. Of what race are the Chinese ? What are the traveling facilities in 
China ? What are the leading industrial pursuits ? How long is the Imperial 
Canal ? * In what manufactures do the Chinese excel ? 

5. What city is the capital of the Chinese Empire ? How is it situated ? 
Of what does it conast ? In what city is the Imperial Palace ? Mention the 
free ports of China. What do you understand by free ports ? 

6. What city is largely engaged in the tea trade ? What island near the 
entrance of the Canton River ? Hong Kong. To whom does it belong ? To 
Great Britain. How is Thibet bounded ? What is the chief pursuit of the in- 
habitants ? For what is Lassa noted ? 

7. What countries does India comprise ? What is Indo-China sometimes 
called? How is this peninsula divided ? What is the general character of 
the surface ? Is the peninsula well wooded ? What forms tho chief crop ? 
How is agriculture conducted ? 

8. How are the houses generally constructed ? Are the roads good ? In 
what do the Birmaus excel ? What are the leading exports from the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula ? 

9. What city is the capital of Anam ? Of Siam ? Of the Tenasscrim 
Provinces ? Of Birmah ? Wliat city is the chief commercial port of Birmali x 
How is Hindostan bounded ? How does this country compare with Europe, 
in extent 1 To whom does most of Hindostan belong I How are the British 
Possessions divided I Mention the principal divisions. 

10. In what part is the Bengal Presidency ? In what part the Madras t 
The Bombay I Where are the Protected States chiefly situated I Mention 
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two independent states. . What nations, besides the British, have settlements 
in Hindostan ? 

11. What are the native sovereigns of Hindostan styled I Describe the sur- 
face of Northern Hindostan I What is the physical character of the Malabar 
coast? Of the Coromandel coast? How is the interior? What is the gen- 
eral character of the soil ? How is the year divided with respect to seasons ? 
For what remarkable tree is India noted ? Mention some of the productionn 
of India. 

12. What is the leading industrial pursuit in Hindostan ? How is agricul- 
ture conducted ? How are the traveling facilities ? What form the leading 
exports ? Is India extensively engaged in manufactures ? What city is the 
capital of British India ? 

13. Of what presidency is it the capital ? How is it situated ? In what 
direction is Benares from Calcutta ? For what is Benares noted ? What city 
is the capital of the Madras Presidency ? Of the Bombay Presidency ? How 
is it situated ? What town is the capital of the French Possessions in India? 
Of the Portuguese Possessions ? Whicfi one is on the Malabar coast ? 

14. What important rivers in Hindostan ? In the Chinese Empire ? In 
Siberia ? Of these, which flow into the Bay of Bengal ? Which into the 
Arabian Sea? Which into the Yellow Sea? The Blue Sea? The China 
Sea ? Which extends further south, Farther India or Hindostan ? China 
Proper or Thibet ? What mountains between Hindostan and Thibet ? For 
what are they noted ? They are noted as being the highest mountains in the 
world. What is the western part of Thibet called ? 

16. Mention the chief branches of the Obe. What river is the outlet of 
Lako Baikal ? Of what river is it an afiluent ? Mention the chief branches 
of the Lena. What sea west of Kamtchatka ? What sea east? What town 
on the east coast of Kamtchatka ? For what noted ? As being the principal 
Russian military station in this part of Ajsia. 



LESSON CXLIV. 

REVIBW QUESTIONS. (CONTINDKD.) 

(Relating chiefly to Beloochistan, Arabia, and Turkey.) 

1. How iS Beloochistan bounded ? What city is the capital ? How is it 
atuated ? By what people is Beloochistan chiefly inhabited ? Do they pay 
much attention to cultivating the soil ? What is the leading pursuit amoDg 
the Brahoes ? What animal is the chief beast of burden in Belooohistan ? 
What plants are numerous in this country ? 

2. Describe the olunate. In what direction is Arabia from Beloocliistan ? 
From Turkey ? From Egypt ? What soa bounds Arabia on tlio west f Are 
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tliore any riven in Arabia ? Any forests ? Describe the coasts. What is 
th<) general character of the sorface of the interior ? Describe the olimat& 
How is the year divided ? Mention the most important plant of Arabia. 

3. What animals are much esteemed hj the Arabians ? What forms iho 
chief article of food to the Arabs ? How do the Arabs live ? What fadlitieB 
are afforded for traveling through Arabia ? Is Arabia a manufactoring oomi- 
try ? What form the chief exports ? 

4. For what is Mecca noted ? Is there any city that is the capital of the 
whole of Arabia ? No. Of what state of Arabia is Muscat the capital ? The 
Imamat of Moacat Of what Sana? Of Yemen. Of what Mecca? Of the 
Hedjai. Where is Mount Sinai ? 

5. What town in Arabia belongs to the British ? Of what service is tliis 
town to the British ? Mention the laigest city of Arabia. How is Turkey in 
Asia divided ? What is the character of the surface of Asia Minor ? By whom 
is Asiatic Turkey chiefly inhabited ? What u the character of the soil ? 
The dimate ? For what manufactures is Turkey noted ? 




6. In what part of Asiatic Turkey is Syria ? In what part of Syria is 
Palestine ? Where is Damascus ? Jerusalem ? What river empties into the 
Dead Sea? Where is Beyrout? Acre? Bethlehem? Hebron? Joppa? 
Gaza? Where is Lake Tiberias? On which side of the Bay of Acre is 
Mount Cnrmel ? Mention the chief commercial city of Turkey. Describe 
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SmynuL Wbat important seaport on the Black Sea? In what docs it& 
trade diieflj oonaat ? 

7. What citjr on the Bosponu^ of^wnte Constantinople f How is Persia 
bounded 7 What three oonntriea of ^mpe does it exceed In size ? Whnt 
is the general character of the sorface? Of the soil? Of the dimatc? 
What mineral is abundant ? What gem is found here ? Bj whom b Persia 
inhabited ? 

8. Bj whom are the outskirts of Persia inhabited ? Has Peraa introdnoed 
any of the modem trayeling facilities as yet? How is commerce chiefly car- 
ried on ? For what manufactnres is Peraa noted ? For what exports j 
What dty is die capital of Persia ? 

9. What dty is the chief seaport of Persia f Where is Turkestan f How 
is it divided f Is there any dty that is the eapital of the whole of Turkestan ? 
No. Where is the Sea of Aral t What predoos stones are found in some 
parts of Turkestan t 

10. What rivers empty into the Aral Sea ? What sea lies north of Persia ? 
North of Asiatic Turkey! Where is Bokhara! Khokan! Samarcand? 
How is Afghanistan bounded ? What city is the capital of the Afghan mon- 
archy ? Of what is Herat the capital ! 

11. What bounds Turkestan on the north ! Siberia on the north ? On the 
east ? What chain of islands extends from Eamtchatka to Japan ! To whom 
do they belong ? What are the chief resources of the inhabitants ? Where 
is Saghalien ? To what nation does this island bdong ? 

12. Where are the Japan Islands ? To what race do the Japanese belong? 
What city is the capital of the Japanese Empire f What city is the chief seat 
of learning and manufactures ? What two ports were first opened to American 
vessels ? How many ports are now open ? 

18. Where are the Loo Choo Isles? What large island east of China 
Proper ? By whom is it inhabited ? Where is the small island of Hong Kong ? 
To whom does it belong? What island east of tlie Gulf of Tonquin? To 
whom does it belong ? Where is Singapore ? To whom does it belong ? 

14. Where are the Nicobar Isles ? The Andaman ? By whom are they 
inhabited ? For what production are these islands noted ? Where is Ceylon ? 
What are its chief productions ? What towns in Ceylon ? 

16. Where are the Maldive Isles ? What group north of these ? For what 
product are these isles noted ? What do they pass for in the East ? Mention 
the largest country in Asia. By what races is Asia inhabited ? 

16. What peninsuhu in Asia? W^liat important mountain ranges? Name 
tJio countries of Asia in order. Has Afghanistan any sea coast? Name the 
sons that indent the coast of Asia. Mention the largest two rivers in Asiatic 
Turkey. What river do they form ? The Shat-el-Arab. Into what gulf does 
tills river emp^ ? 
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AFRICA. 

LB880N CXLV. 
MAP STUDIES. — Ststematicallt Abbahokd. 
Mention the Boundaries of the following Countries^ viz,:— 
Sforooco, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, — ^Barca, Fezzan, — ^Egypt, Nubia, 
Abyssinia, Somauli Territory, Zanguebar, Mozambique, Zoolu Country, 
Natal Colony, Caffraria, Cape Colony, Hottentots' Country, Country 
of the Cimbebas and Damaras, Lower Guinea, Upper Guinea, Liberia, 
Sierra Leone, Senegambia, Sahara, Soudan, and the Country of the 
Beohuanas. 

PABT n. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Toums^ viz, ;— 
Tangier, Ceuta, Tatta, Mogador, Moboooo, Mequinez, and Fez, — Tlem- 
sen, Gran, Aloiebs, Bona, and Constantine, — ^Tunis, Eairwan, Cabes, 
— ^Tbipoli, Mesurata, Gadamis, — Bengazi, Deme, Moubzouk, — Alex- 
andria, Rosetta, Damietta, Caibo, Suez, Kenneh, Cosseir, Asswan, 
Esneh, Girgeh, Siout, *Minieh, and Siwah, — ^Derr, Souakin, Sennaar, 
Ehabtoom, Shendy, New Dongola, and Selimeb. 

PABT III. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Tovms^ viz. : — 
Massouah, Gondab, Ankobar, — Hurrur, Zeyla, Berbera, — Magadoxo, 
Juba, Lamoo, Melinda, Mombaz, Zanzibab, Quiloa, Mozambique, 
Quilimane, Sofala, — ^Pieter Maritzburg, King William's Town, George 
Town, Zwellendam, Simon's Town, Oapb Town, — St. Felipe de Ben- 
guela, St. Paul de Loando, St. Salvador, Loango, — Benin, Abomey, 
Coomassie, Cape Coast Castle, Elmina, — Bassa Cove, Moneovia, — 
Fbee Town, — ^Benowm, Timbo, or Timboo, Bathurst, and St. Louis. 

State in what part of the Great Desert are the following Towns^ 
oiz, : — Bilma, Agades, Aroan, Tisheet, Taudeny, and Agably. 

State in what part of Soudan are the following Totons^ viz. ;— 
Timbuctoo, Lari, Waea, Cobbe, Tola, Ejltttnqa, Boossa, Sego, Jenne, 
Sayi, Zaria, Kano, Kouka, and Mesna. 

State in what part of Africa, arid on or near what river is each of 
'M following Towns^ viz, : — Bellenia, Kobinga, Tuonobis, Libabe, and 
Milemba. 

State the situation of the following Towns, viz. : — Kurrichane, 
Mashow, and Lattakoo. 

• Beo email Map of Ifttlimiu of Snoo. 
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LESSON GXLYI 
MAP STUDIES. — Systematically Arrangbi). 

Deacribe the/ollotDing Islands^ viz. : — Soootra, Seychelle, Amirante. 
Oomoro, Madagascar, Mauritiiis, Bourbon, St Helena, Asoensiou, 
Cape Yorde, Oanarj, Madeira, and Azores. 

Describe the foUmoing Capee^ viz. : — Bon, GoardaAii, Delgado, 
Oorrientes, Agolhas, Good Hope, Frio, Lopez, Palmas, Yerde, and 
lUanco. 

Describe the folloteing Mountain BangeSy viz,: — ^AUas, Blaok, 
Moon (sometimes called Lnpata), Snow (in Cape Colony), and Kong. 

Deeoribe the following FeaJcSj viz. : — ^Kenia and Kilimanjaro. 

PART IL 

Describe the following Oulfi amd Bays, viz.: — Oabes, Sidra, 
Aden, Sofala, Delagoa, Algoa, False, St. Helena, Guinea, Bight of 
Biafra, and Bight of Benin. 

Describe the following Cha/nnel^ viz. : — ^Mozambique. 

Describe the following Lakes : — ^Dombea, Albert Nyanza, Victo- 
ria Nyanza, Tanganyika, Nyassa, Ntewetwe, Ngami, Tchad, Fittri. 

Describe the following *Rivers, viz. ;— Nile, White Nile, Tubiri, 
Sobat, Blue Nile, Tacazzi, — ^Haines, Juba, Matoni, Liouma, Zambezi, 
Sesheke, — Limpopo, Orange, Yellow, Blaok, — Swakop, Nourse, Co- 
anza, Pande, Congo, Quango, — Cameroons, Niger, Tchadda, Faro, 
Benue, — Nunez, Gambia, Senegal, Yeoo, Shary, and Malopo. 

Mention the principal Islands of the following Groups^ viz. .*— 
Comoro, Cape Yerde, Canary, Madeira, and Azores. 

State the situation of the following Island Towns, viz, : — Tamatavc, 
Majiinga, Tananarivo, — Port Louis, St. Denis, and Jamestown. 

LB8S0N CXLVa 
AFRICA. 

Area In sqiiAremllea, 11,400,000. PopolAtion, 906/)00|000. 

GMgraphtcal Podtloik— Africa lies south of Europe and south-west 
of Asia, from which it is separated by the Suez Canal and the Bed Sea. 

* On ezamioing the Map of Aftica in the aooompanylng Atlaa, you will find many of 
the rivers ahown by dotted lines, which indicate their tuppoHd ooorse, or courses. There 
are also seyeral streams not named, which is owing to the imperfect knowledge we have, 
as yet, of this grand division of the earth. 
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ltd length, from Gape Bon on the north, to Oape Agnlhas on the south, 
b abont 5000 miles; and its breadth, from Gape Goardafui on the 
Indian Ocean, to Gape Verde on the Atlantic, is about 4800 miles. 

Pk|ilcal Chaiictiri«ttc8.»Although much of Africa is yet unex- 
plored, it is known that it contains a greater portion of desert land 
than either of the other grand divisions of the earth. 

It is supposed that the surface rises in sucoessiye terraces from the 
coast, forming, in the interior, an immense plateau. 

Africa presents, throughout its whole extent of coast-line, a /ery 
regular contour, unbroken by any large peninsnlaa, bays, or gul&, and 
dear of islands. 

iBhaMtaats, History, etcr— With the exception of the northern por- 
tions, and some settlements and colonies that have been established on 
the coast, this country is inhabited by various Negro tribes. They 
are for the most part in a barbarous condition. 

The inhabitants of Northern Africa belong chiefly to the Gaucasian 
race. The history of the greater part of this (to us) mysterious country, 
is yet enveloped in darkness. Its physical as well as political divisions, 
are but little known. 

We have no satisfactory information respectiug its rivers, its lakes, 
or its mountain ranges, nor any reliable statistics of its kingdoms 
and towns. The actual existence of some of the latter is a matter of 
conjecture rather than certainty, and many of the boundary lines laid 
down on the maps of this country are necessarily mere approximations 

THE EMPIRE OF MOROCCO. 

Area in square miles, 260,000. Populatioo, 2,760,000. 

detgrapUcal Podttou— Morocco, the most important of the Barbary 
States, occupies the north-western extremity of Africa. 

Surftce.— The surface is mountainous, interspersed in some parts 
with fine plains and valleys. Along the coasts are some shallow pool3 
which evaporate in the hot season, leaving behind considerable quanti 
ties of salt The surface is watered by several streams, most ot 
which become dry in hot weather. This is also the case with the otha 
states of Barbary. 

Sell, etcr— The soil is celebrated for its fertility, and the climate, i£ 
the higher parts oi the country, and on the sea-coasts, is mild and 
liealthy. The dry and rocky table-lands of the interior abound in 
scattered groves of cork-trees and ever-green oaks. Olive trees arc 
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plentiful, and froits of almost every kind are abnndant. Grain, sugar- 
oane, cotton, and tobacco, are raised in condderable quantities. 

Timber suitable for bnilding purposes is scaroe. Minerals are noi 
abundant. Horses, sheep, and goats, are exceedingly numerous. 




Tsngrier, Moroero. 



iRhtUtants, etc — These are chiefly ♦ Moors, Jews, f Ikrbers, and 
Arabs. The Jews and Moors inhabit the cities, and conduct the mer- 
cantile transactions ; the Berbers are engaged mostiy in agriculture ; 
and the Arabs generally lead a wandering life on the plains, and sub- 
sist on their herds and flocks. Agriculture is rudely conducted. 
Some of the merchants are largely engaged in trade with Arabia, and 
also with the Negro tribes south of the Desert of Sahara. 

Tra? eHng Facilities.— These are very inferior. Inland conuneroe is 
carried on by means of caravans. 

Manifkctnrcs and Experts*— Carpets, cloth-caps, leather, earthen- 
ware, and some silk fabrics, are among the chief articles of manufao- 
ture. The exports are fruits, wax, olive-oil, wool, carpets, hides, 
skins, gum, indigo, salt, leather, and leeches. 

Cities. — MoRoooo, the capital of the empire, stands in the midst of 
a fertile plain on the north side of the Atias Mountains. It is about 
six miles in circuit, and is surrounded by a wall thirty feet in height 

* Tlio Muors aro a mixed race. 

t The Berbers are llie iii(«t ancier.t inliabitaiitd of Northern AfHca. 
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The streets are narrow, and the hooses are of one story and gene- 
rally white-waahed. Mosqnes are nnmerons, and some of them are 
noted for their architectural beauty. 

Tangieb, a seaport town on the Strait of Gibraltar, is engaged 
chiefly in trading with ports on the Spanish coast. 

MoGADOB, situated on the Atlantic coast, is the chief seaport of 
tlio empire. 

Meqihnsz is noted as containing a palace, in which the emperor 
occasionally resides. 

Fez, distant about 100 miles from the Atlantic, Is celebrated for 
its trade in red and yellow morocco leather, and for the manufacture 
of silk and gold sashes. 

ALGIERS, OR THE COLONY OF ALGERIA. 
Area Iq square miles, 258,817. Populatioil, 2,921,246. 

Geegnq^bical Po6ltlMi«—Algiers, a colony of France, and one of the 
Barbary States, extends along the Mediterranean coast for about 600 
miles, between Morocco and Tunis. 

Suftcet— The surface is chiefly mountainous, and the coast b de- 
ficient in good ports. 

Soil, etc* — ^Between the principal mountain chain and the coast 
are many fertile yalleys, which include nearly all the cultiyable por- 
tions of the colony. The climate, north of the mountains, is temperate 
and healthy. 

The productions are similar to those of Morocco, with the ex- 
ception of sugar-cane and cotton. Pomegranates are abundant. The 
coral and sponge fisheries on the coast, are valuable. Iron, copper, 
and lead, are the chief minerals. 

iMhakitaatSy etc.— These are mainly Berbers, Jews, Moors, Turks, 
Arabs, and Negroes, together with some French and other European 
settlers. The natives are exceedingly ignorant and indolent Since 
the country has been under French domination, more attention has 
been ' paid to agriculture, mining, and manufJMStures. The ore taken 
from the mines is shipped to France to be smelted. 

Traveling Facilities. — Since the French have had possession of tlie 
territory, they have constructed about 5,000 miles of good road. 

MwaflMtarcs and Eiperts*— The chief manufactures are linen, 
woolen, and silk fabrics, saddles, carpets, hardware goods, and some 
coarse pottery. 
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The textUe fabrics are made generally by the women. Among 
the leading exports are coral, skins, bones, horns, wool, wax, oil, 
ostrich feathers, and barks for tanning purposes. 

CUlM«— Alqibbs, the capital, located on the Bay of Algiers, is the 
seat of the governor-general of the colony. This city has regnlai 
steam communication with Marseilles and several other ports of 
Soathem Europe. 

OoNSTANTiNE, situatcd in the north-eastern part of Algiers, carries 
on an active trade in the products of Central Africa. 

LESSON CILYin. 
TUNIS. 

Area in Bq. miles, 46,000. Popnlation, 2,000,000. 

Geognphieal Posltioii, etc — ^Tunis, one of the Barbary States, nomi- 
nally subject to Turkey, lies on the Mediterranean, east of Algiers. 

8vfaee«— The coast Ime is very irregular, and the interior is but 
little known. 

Soil, etc*— The soil is highly fertile, and the dimate temperate and 
healthful. The chief productions are grain, olives, tobacco, and al- 
most all the fruits that are common in Southern Europe. Dmga. 
dyes, cotton, indigo, and saffron, are cultivated to a oonddeEable ex- 
tent. Date plantations furnish the chief food of the people. 

iMhiMtants, etc«^The inhabitants consist chiefly of Arabs, Jews, 
Turks, and Moors. Agriculture is much neglected. Many of the 
people lead a pastoral life. 

Traveliig FadlitlM*— These are quite inferior. Mules and camels 
are generally used as beasts of burden. Oaravans come annually, 
from Central Africa, bringing slaves, gold-dust, gum, ivory, senna, 
and ostrich-feathers, which are exchanged for manufactured goods, 
spices, gunpowder, etc. 

HaavfiictnM and Exports*— The principal manufactures are red 
woolen caps, embroidery, leather, boots, slippers, soap, and essences. 
OH, wood, sponges, red caps, soap, and essences, together with the 
surplus produce received from Central Africa, form the loading 
exports. 

Cities* — Tunis, the capital of the beylik of Tunis, is located on a 
gulf of the same name. It is the largest commercial city of Barbary. 
Tunis is under the government of a bey and is therefore styled a 
leylik. 
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Eaibwan, situated about 80 miles south-east of Tunis, is noted for 
its manufactures. 

TRIPOLI. 
Area in aquare mikfl (iBdnding Fezzaa uid BaroaX ^4,480. PopaUtton, 750,0<XI. 

Geographical Poiitlea.— Tripoli, one of the Barbary States, is under- 
stood to include Baroa and the district of Fezzan. It lies between 
tlie Mediterranean Sea and the Great Desert. 

Scrfkce. — The interior of the country is but little known. In the 
eastern part, are extensiye tracts of almost barren sands-; in the 
southern, the surface is mountainous, and in the western, diversified. 

Soil, etc— The soil is generally fertile. Droughts prevail firom 
May to September, and during this period the heat is intense. The 
productions are similar to those of Tunis. 

Inhabltaats.— The towns are inhabited chiefly by Moors and Jews, 
whOe the rural population consists mainly of Arabs. 

!nrtf ellng FacffltlC8«^These are similar to those of Tunis. 

ManiliMtures and Eiports.— Among the leading manufactures are 
carpets, cloaks, articles made of goats' hair, leather, potash, and coarse 
earthenware. The exports consist mainly of the surplus products of 
the date and olive plantations, together with manufactured goods 
Rock salt is an important article of export ; and cattle, sheep, and 
poultry are sent to Malta. 

Cltle8«--^TBiF0Li, situated on the Mediterranean coast, is the capital of 
the pashawlic of Tripoli, and carries on considerable trade with the in- 
terior of Afiica. It is about 600 miles south-east of Algiers. Tripol! 
is governed by a pashaw, who is nominally subject to the Turkish 
Empire. 

BAROA, is a dependent province of Tripoli, and is inhabited chiefly 
by Bedouin Arabs. 

FEZZ AN, a state of Northern Africa, is ruled by a Sultan, who holds 
his dominions sjibject to the Pashaw of Tripoli, to whom he pays an 
annual tribute. 

The Fezzaneers, who appear to be a mixed race intermediate be- 
tween the Arab and the Negro, amount to about 75,000. Some are as 
black as Negroes and others are as white as the Moors on the Barbary 
coast. Figs, pomegranates, lemons, and garden vegetables, are plenti- 
ful. Dates form, not only the chief produce of the country, but the 
principal food of its inhabitants. 

MouBZouKrt the capital, is noted as being the place of rendezvous- 
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for carayans to and from the Barbary States, Egypt^ and Central 
Africa. 

EGYPT. 
Are* in aqoare mflflt. 87€^000. Popaktkm, 18,982,000. 

CMgnqpUcal PiHtlkik— Egjpt, the 
easternmost of the African conn- 
tries bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean, has recentlj extended its ter- 
ritory to the eqnator, — ^incloding, 
besides Egypt Proper, Nnbia, Eor- 
dofan, Darf ur, and the entire coast 
of the Bed Sea. Its ruler, called 
the Ehedive, is nominally depend- 
ent on Turkey. 

Sarfiice, StO, etc.— For a hundred 
miles from the Mediterranean coast, 
Egypt is an alluvial plain ; the ele- 
vation increases toward the south. The great feature of the country 
is the Nile, whose narrow valley in Egypt Proper, shut in by deserts, 
is made extremely fertile by the annual inundations of the river. In 
the greater part of Egypt Proper, the climate is hot and dry ; it never 
snows, and rain is rare. 

Cotton, wheat, rice, indigo, and various drugs and fruits, are 
among the chief productions. Dhourra (a kind of grain) is exten- 
sively cultivated. It is sometimes roasted, and eaten like Indian 
com ; the stalk is eaten green, the dried pith is used as starch, and 
the leaves serve as food for cattle. Beans are raised in abundance ; 
they are used as food for the camels, and are sold boiled in all public 
places. In parts of Western Egypt roses are plentiful, and from 
these rose-water is distilled. 

Sheep and goats are extensively reared. Bees are kept in great 
numbers in boats ; they spread themselves over the banks of the 
Nile during the day in quest of food, and return regularly to the 
boats every evening. The Nile abounds in fish. 

InhaUtants, etc. — Most of the inhabitants of Egypt Proper are of 
Arabic descent. The remainder are Copts (descendants of the an- 
cient Egyptians), Turks, Armenians, Greeks, Jews, etc. The Turks 
hold the principal offices under government. Agriculture forms the 
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luftding parsnit. The manufaotnre of Jars and porous earihonware ie 
un important branch of industry. 

Antiquities. — In ascending the Nile, the traveler beholds here and there 
specimens of ancient art, embracing pyramids, temples, colossal statues, obe- 
lisqnes, and sphinxes, together with a variety of sculptnres and paintings on 
the walls of the temples, and caves cut out of the rocks, upon either side of the 
river's course. 

South-west of Cairo, on the opposite bank of the Nile, is the small town of 
Ghizeh, about five miles to the south-west of which are the three principal 
Egyptian pyramids. The largest, called the " Pyramid of Cheops," is 48() 
teet in height, and its base covers eleven acres of ground. 




The Pyrami«U, ntiar tihiaen. 



TmTeling Facilities. — Great attention has been paid within the last 
thirty years to internal improvements, particularly the construction 
of roads and canals. A railroad connects Alexandria with Cairo, and 
the latter city with Suez, on the Ked Sea. 

The overlcmd route, as it is called, between Europe and India 
crosses Egypt. This was formerly by way of Alexandria and Cairo 
to Suez, and thence by steamers touching at Aden, in Southern Arabia, 
for supplies of coal. Travelers can now, however, pass directly from 
the Mediterranean to the Red Sea without any land carriage, by 
means of a magnificent ship-canal, 96 miles in length and 828 feet 
wide, which was opened in 1869 between Port Said and Suez. 
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MaMftctUTM and Eiporti.— Manufaotores are not extenstve, ihongL 
there has heen of late a new impetus in this direction. Egypt, how- 
ever, has not the essential elements for a manofactuing country, 
dince it contains neither coal nor iron. 

The chief mannfactnres are linen goods, carpets, silk-handkerohie&, 
jewelry, and pottery. The leading exports are cotton, rice, wheat, 
rose- water, indigo, senna, dates, opinm, coffee, gams, porons earthen- 
tars, matting, and carpets. Of these, cotton is the most important. 

CltlM«— Oaibo, the capital of Egypt and the largest city in Afnca, 
is situated a short distance from the east hank of the Nile. The 
streets of the city are very narrow, many of them not heing wide 
enough to admit of two camels' passing ahreast. 

Albxandbia, situated near the westernmost hranch of the Nile, 
on the Mediterranean, is a celebrated city and seaport of Egypt. It is • 
about 100 miles from Cairo, with which it communicates by canal and 
railway. 

* Damibtta, on the east branch of the Nile, is engaged chiefly in the 
coasting trade with the ports of Syria. 

OossEiB, a seaport town on the Bed Sea, is noted as being the 
entrep6t of the trade between Egypt and Arabia. 

LESSON CXLIX. 

NUBIA. 

Area in sq. miles, 820,000. Fopulatioii, 1,000,000. 

GeegnpUcal Posttton. — Nubia, a country under the dominion of 
Egypt, lies between Egypt Proper and Abyssinia. 

Surface, — ^It is similar to that of Egypt. Between the White and 
the Blue Nile are extensive fertile plains. 

Soil, etc— The soil and climate are also like those of Egypt. The 
chief productions are dhourra, barley, cotton, indigo, senna, coffee, 
and dates. Ebony trees are numerous. Besides the animals found 
in Egypt, such as the horse, camel, mule, etc.. Nubia has the giraffe, 
the ostrich, and several species of antelopes and birds which are com- 
mon in Oentral Africa. 

Inhabitaiits, etc*— -The Nubians belong to the Arabian and Negro 
races. Dhourra is almost the only grain cultivated, and with the 
fruit of the date forms the chief article of subsistence. Small looms 
are sometimes seen in the houses ; with these the women weave very 
coarse woolen and cotton doth. From the leaves of the date-tree 
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they make mats and bowls. Some trade with the interior is carried 
on, the trafGu) in slaTes being the most important. 

^nraTding FacUitiM*— These are yery inferior. The camel is the 
oJiief beast of burden. 

MnnfiMtuM aid Experts* — Manufactures are limited to a few arti- 
cles for domestic nse, and the exports consist mainly of products re- 
od^ed from Oentral Africa. 

CUIest—KHABTOOK, the modem capital of Nubia, is situated on the 
west bank of the Blue Nile, about one mile above its Junction with 
the White. It is a place of rendezvous for the dave caravans from 
Soudan and Abyssinia, and the residence of the viceroy of Nubia. 

SouAxiN, situated on the west coast of the Red Sea, has a good 
harbor, and is an important station for pilgrims passing to and from 
Arabia. 

ABYSSINIA. 
Area in sq. miles, 158,892. Population, S,900,00a 

fieograpUeal PosltloB, etc*— Abyssinia, an Imperfectly known coun- 
try of Africa, lies south of Nubia and west of the Bed Sea. It is 
divided into several states. 

8irflue«— It is mountainous and weU watered. 

Soil, ete«— The soil is remarkable for its fertility, and furnishes, 
without cultivation, many of the finest vegetable productions of the 
torrid zone. The dimate is intensely hot in the valleys, but in the 
elevated districts it is mild. Teff (a herbaceous plant), from which 
bread is made, is the favorite article of food. 

Cotton, flax, and coffee, are cultivated to a limited extent. Most 
of the wild animals indigenous to Africa are found in the mountains 
of Abyssinia. Great numbers of hippopotamuses are killed annually on 
the shores of Lake Dembea. Crocodiles infest the rivers. Bees are 
numerousi and their honey forms an important article of food. 

iBhaUtantB, etc^— The inhabitants embrace many distinct tribes, 
most of whom are in a barbarous condition. 

The Abyssinians embraced Christianity in the time of Constantine ; 
at the present day, however, there are but few traces of their former 
faith left. They are now much debased by savage practices. 

The ferocious Gallas (inhabitants of a neighboring state) have 
overrun great portions of the country and possessed themselves of 
some of its finest provinces. 

ManvflMtiireg and Experts.— Manufactures are limited chiefly to the 
13 
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OAPE OOLONY, a dependency of Great Britain, extends from the 
south coast of Africa to the Orange River. The soil along the coast 
is fertile ; the climate, somewhat changeable, owing to th» extreme 
irregularity of the rains. Wild animals, such as Hons, hyenas, rhinoc- 
eroses, hippopotamuses, etc., are numerous, particularly in the northern 
districts. Oxen are used for purposes of draught, and convey the 
produce from the interior to Oape Town and other ports for shipment. 

The inhabitants consist of British settlere, Dutch farmers, or Boors, 
Hottentots, and Oaffires. Cattle rearing forms the most important 
branch of rural industry. The commerce of the colony is consider- 
able ; the chief exports are com, wine, wool, hides, horns, ivory, and 
butter. 

Gaps Town, the capital of the colony, lies on the south side of 
Table Bay. It is the chief seaport ; and vessels frequently stop at the 
town for the purpose of obtaining water and other refre8hment49. 

THE HOTTENTOTS' COUNTRY.— This country is situated north 
of Cape Colony, and is inhabited by various tribes, generally known 
by the name of Hottentots. 

. Some of them live upon gums, roots, and a kind of bread which 
they make from the pith of the palm-tree. The better sort live upon 
the milk and flesh of their cattle, and the produce of the chase. 

The Namaquas (a branch of the Hottentot race) dwell in the 
vicinity of the mouth of the Orange River. 

THE COUNTRY OF THE BECHUANAS.— This extensive and 
populous region lies north of Cape Colony, between the Zoolu Country 
on the east, and the Hottentots' Country on the west. 

The inhabitants are divided into various tribes, and each has its 
hereditary chief or king, who commonly resides in the largest town 
that belongs to his particular tribe. 

They are said to excel the other tribes of Southern Africa in arts 
and civilization. They cultivate the soil, live in comfortable, woll- 
constructed houses, and have several large towns in their territory. 

LESSON CL. 
WESTERN AFRICA. 

RsMAKK.— Under this head we shall include nil the conntriea bordering an the coast 
iroin the Hottentots' Coantry to the Great Desert 

COUNTRY OF THE CIMBEBAS AND DAMARAS.— -But 
little is known of this region, which lies north of the Hottentots' 
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Ooontry, except that it is inhabited by the tribes aoove named. They 
raside diiefly in the interior, and possess large herds of cattle. The 
Damaras oonstmet their habitations by placing poles together and* 
covering them with skins. 

GUINEA.— This oonntry is divided into Upper and Lower Gnineo, 
and subdivided into several states; the chief of these are Benin, 
Abomey, Ooomassie, Biafra, Loango, Congo, Angola, and Bengoeb. 
This part of Africa is inhabited by varions negro tribes. They enjoy 
but few of the comforts of civilization, and live in a state of barbarity. 
Among the vegetable productions of Guinea, the palm-tree is the 
most nseftd. Its nuts, when young, are eaten roasted, and from them, 
when old, an oil is extracted, which the natives use with their food. 
From the trunk of the tree is drawn a species of wine, and of the 
leaves are made ropes, nets, etc. 

The negro traders bring ebony, palm-oil, gold dust, slaves^ ivory, 
etc, from the interior to the settlements on the coast, and exchange 
them for beads, gunpowder, fire-arms, tobacco, eta, brought in vessels 
from various countries of the dvilized world. 

The British have some settlements on the coast of Upper Guinea, of 
which Gaps Coast Castle is the capital. The chief exports from this 
sea-port town consist of palm-oil, gold dust, maize, and tortoise-shell. 

LIBERIA, a Negro republic, extends along the coast about 820 
miles. It was established by the American Colonization Society in 

1821, as a place of refuge for free 
blacks, and those who might be- 
come free in the United States. It 
became a republic in 1848. Agri- 
culture is extensively pursued, and 
commerce is largely increasing. 

SIERRA LEONE, a colonial pos- 
session of Great Britain, is situated 
on the coast of Senegambia, and 
contains an area of 282 square miles. 
SENEGAMBIA is an extensive 
region of Western Africa, lying 
south of the Great Desert. It is 
divided into several states. The climate is intensely hot, and the pro- 
ductions are varied and abundant. The inhabitants are chiefly negroes ; 
the most important tribes being the Jaloo&) the Eoulahs, and the 
liiandingoes. 




The FlAf of Liberia. 
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The Jaloof States are in the neighhorhood of the Senegal River and 
Oape Verde : the Fonlah States lie higher up the same river; and the 
Mandingo States are situated chiefly on the Senegal, to the north and 
east of the Jaloof States. The French, English, and Portngnese have 
some small settlements on the rivers. 

TiMBO is the capital of Foota Jallon, a state of Senegambia, situated 
near the source of the Gambia River. Benowm is the capital of 
Ludamar, a north-eastern state of Senegambia. 

SAHARA, OB THE GREAT DESERT.— This vast desert otcn- 
pies the central part of Northern Africa. 

Both the soil and the climate are unfavorable to vegetation, and 
consequently afford very sparingly the means of sustaining animal lifo. 
This is not the case, however, throughout the country, for there are 
a few fertile spots called oases. In the south there are some exten- 
sive salt mines. 

Between the conntries south and those north of the Desert, is established a 
commerce, which is carried on by caravans consisting of from two hundred to 
five hundred persons and several hundred camels. 

The merchants bring from Soudan^ gold, ivoiy, slaves, ostrich feathers, etii., 
and take, in return, European manufacturesw The most westerly caravau 
route is from Timbuctoo on the south, to Tatta, and thence to Fez in Morocco, 
on the north. Another route is frt>m Lake Tchad to Mourzouk ; and one still 
further east extends from Wara in Darfur, to Siout in Egypt. 

To the west of the route between Timbuctoo and Fez, live the 
Moors ; and to the east of it are the Tooareeks. The Moors of the 
Desert are represented as being very different from the Moors who 
inhabit the towns in the Barbary States. As no portion of their ter- 
ritory is fit for cultivation, they depend entirely on the produce of 
their herds. They do not Hve in fixed habitations, but in tents, which 
they remove from one place to another, to find sufficient herbage for 
their flocks. 

The Tibboos occupy a territory lying along the route from Lake 
Tchad to Mourzouk. Their country is the best part of the desert, as 
it contains several ooBes. They carry on considerable trade with the 
oarnvans which pass through their territory. 

CENTRAL AFRICA. 
Central Africa comprises all the interior regions of the African 
Peninsula, from the Great Desert on the north to the Country of the 
'''ichnanas on tlie soutli. 
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SOUDAN. — Soudan is a vast country divided into numerous 
states or kingdoms, of whose limits we have no accurate acoount. 

The entire region is understood to extend from Sahara on the 
north to ahout the sixth parallel of north latitude on the south, and 
from Kordofan on the east to Senegamhia on the west. Its chief 
states are Houssa, Boumou, Eanem, Bergoo, Darfnr, Begharmi, Ada- 
mana, Yarriba, and Bambarra. 

HOUSSA is a large state lying west of Bournou. It is inhabited cluofly by 
Fellatahs They are an indnstrions as well as warlike race ; and the conntry 
yields in abundance wheat, fmits, vegetables, cotton, and indigo. Kano is the 
capital town. 

BOURNOU occupies an extensive plain, watered by the Yeoo River. The 
mass of the inhabitants are negroes, and their principal wealth oonnsts in 
slaves and cattle. Eouka, on the west bank of Lake Tchad, is the capital town. 

EANEM is a large state situated north of Lake Tchad. The inhabitants 
possess numerous herds of horses and cattle. 

BERGOO, or WADAY, is a large but imperfectly known state, lying west 
of Darfur. The inhabitants carry on some trade with Egypt by means of 
caravans. Wara is the capital town. 

DARFUR. — The boundaries of this state are not known : it lies, however, 
west of Eordofan, and like Eordofan is now under the sovereignty of Egypt. 
The inhabitants are a mixture of Arabs and Negroes. The chief products 
are rice, millet, maize, tobacco, tamarinds, dates, etc. Gobbe is the capital. 

BEGHARMI, or BAGIRMI, is situated south-east of Lake Tchad. Its capi- 
tal, according to Homemann, is Mesna. 

ADAMANA. — ^This state lies south of Boumou. The capital town is Yola. 

YARRIBA is represented as being a laige and populous state lying along 
the western side of the Niger. Eatunga is the capital town. 

BAMBARRA is a fine plain watered. by the Niger, and Sego, its capital, 
is a large and flourishing town. It has numerous mosques, and carries on 
considerable trade. It was at this place that Mungo Park first saw the Joliba, 
or Niger ; and at Boussa, on the same river, he was killed in 1805. 

TiMBUCTOO, an important trading city of Soudan, on the border of The 
Great Desert, is celebrated as being extensively engaged in the caravan trade. 

KORDOFAN, a country of Central Africa lying east of Darfur, is 
inhabited chiefly by Negroes, Arabs, and enugrants from Dongola. 

This country' wae subdued by the Pashaw of Egypt, and it there- 
fore forms a part of the Egyptian douunions. Obeid is the capital. 

THE GALLA COUNTRY.— This country is situated south-west 
uf Abyssinia. The Gallas are divided into numerous tribes, and are 
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dispersed in great nombers over the a^joimog countries. They are 
described as being very ferocious and cmeL 

A yast extent of unexplored country lies south of Soudan. It is 
sometimes called Ethiopia. 

LESSON GLL 

ISLANDS OFF THE COAST OF AFRICA. 
SOOOTRA.— This island lies in the Indian Ocean, about 120 mOoB 
cast of Gape Guardafai. The inhabitants are chiefly Bedouins. It is 
governed by the Sultan of Keshin, a small state of Arabia. 

SinrOHEIiLS ISIiZSS.— This group, consisting of about 80 isles, 
some of which are mere rocks, lies in the Indian Ocean, east of Africa. 
It is a dependency of the British Colony of Mauritius. 

AMIRANTI! ISLES.— This group contains about 11 islets, sit- 
uated soutli-west of the Seychelles. 

They are destitute of water, but are visited by the inhabitants of 
Mauritius and the Seychelles during the turtie fishery season. 

COMORO ISLES^ — This group lies at the north entrance of 
Mozambique Channel. The islands are mountainous and the inhabit- 
ants consist chiefly of Arabs and Negroes. The exports are cocoa-nut 
oil and tortoise-shell. 

MADAGASCAR, conuaining an area about equal to that of 
France, is situated east of Continental Africa, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the Channel of Mozambique. The island is divided by a 
ridge of mountains which extends from north to south. 

Sofl, ttc-^The soil is very fertile, with rich pasturage and mag- 
nificent forests ; but the climate is hot and unhealthy, particularly on 
the coasts. 

The forests contain a great variety of beautiful and useful trees, 
among which may be mentioned a sort of wild fig-tree, yielding a 
milky juice, which thickens into an elastic gum. Of this the natives 
make fiambeaux for various purposes, but particularly for fishing during 
the night. 

The raven, a species of palm-tree, is peculiar to this island. The 
wood serves for planks ; the ribs of the leaves are used for partition 
walls; with the leaves, the people thatch their dwellings, or make 
plates, and other dishes ; the top part of the tree, which is a kind of 
cabbage, serves as an article of food, and its flowers afixird a gnminy 
substance, somewhat resembling honey. 
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Silk-worms are reared, and honey and wax are fonnd in great 
abundance in the woods. JdQnerals are abnndant. 

tahtUtants, etc*— The inhabitants are mostly of Malay, Arabian, and 
Negro origin. The island is divided into several provinces, each having 
a chief, who is subject to one common sovereign styled the king. 
Tanakabivo, the capital, is sitoated near the centre of the island. 

llffAUKlTlUS. — This island, a colony of Great Britain, lies east of 
Madagascar. The surface is well watered, and the soil in the valleys 
fertile. The climate is quite warm, but healthy. Pobt Louis, the 
capital, is a strongly fortified town. 

BOURBON, a French colonial possession, is situated in the Indian 
Ocean, east of Madagascar. No venomous serpents are found on the 
island. The chief exports are sugar, coffee, dyewoods, spices, and 
saltpetre. The inhabitants consist of whites, Creoles, and slaves ; the 
latter forming about one half the entire population. St. Dbnib, tlie 
capital, lies on the nortli side of the island. 




St. Helena. 

ST HBLBNA^This small island, containing only about 47 sq. 
miles, 'lies in the Atlantic Ocean, about 1200 miles from the west coast 
of the south part of Africa. The interior is an elevated table-land 

LoNGWOOD, the residence of Napoleon Bonaparte, from 181G till bis 

IS* 
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death, which occurred May 5th, 1821, is situated on this plateaa 
Tliis island belongs to the British. Jamestown, the capital, lies in a 
oarrow ravine on the north-west coast. 

ASCENSION^— This solitary island lies about 800 miles nortIi> 
west of St Helena. It is in possession of the British, and serves as a 
place of rendezvous for their African squadron. Turtles and birds' 
eggs form articles of export. 

OAFB VBRDS ISLES. — This group, consisting of about 14 
islands, is situated west of Senegambia. Fruits - are abundant, and 
venomous reptiles are unknown. Amber is found along the coasts, and 
turtles are numerous. The islands belong to Portugal 

CANARY ISUSS^ — This group, consisting of seven principal 
islands and a few small isles, lies about 160 miles west of Sahara. The 
chief products are grain, wine, oil, sugar, and a great variety of de- 
licious fruits. Numerous singing birds are found on these islands. 
The inhabitants are of European origin, mostly Spaniards. The islands 
belong to Spidn. 

BSADEIRA XSIjSS.— These isles, which belong to Portugal, are 
situated in the Atlantic Ocean, west of Morocco. The group consists 
of Madeira, Porto Santo, and a few islets. 

In Madeira, the vine is the leading article of culture. Tropical 
fruits are abundant, and also a great variety of fish. The climate is 
remarkably uniform throughout the year, and is celebrated for its 
salubrity. Funohal, the capital, lies on the south side of the island. 
It is the chief emporium of the wine trade. 

AZORES^— Iliis group of about nine islands, lying north-west of 
the Madeira Isles, belongs to Portugal. The chief exports are wine, 
brandy, lemons, oranges, salted pork, and beef. 

There are few good harbors in the islands, which is a hindrance to 
their commercial prosperity. 



REVIEW LESSONS. 

M]SCI:LLANE0US questions on the countries of AFRICA. 

(Uolating chiefly to the Barbary States, Egypt, Nubia, and AbywlnlA.) 

LESSON CLIL 
I. Where is Africa ? How is it bounded ? What is its greatest length F 
Wlmt its breadth ? What physical pecnliarity lias Africa, with regard to itf 
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surface? Bow many mileB of coast line has Africa? To what race do the 
inhabitants of Northern Africa chiefly belong ? By whom is the remainder 
mostly inhabited ? What is the state of dvilization in Africa ? What do we 
kouw of the histoiy of this oomitry ? 

2. What political division is Morocco ? Where is it situated ? Describe 
the surface. What becomes of the water supplies during the hot season? 
For what is the soil celebrated ? What people inhabit Morocco ? Who con- 
duct the mercantile transactions ? In what are the Berbers principally en- 
gaged ? What kind of life do the Arabs lead ? How is the city of Morocco 
situated ? Mention the chief seaport of the empire. 

8^ Wliat dty is sometimes the residence of the emperor? For what'b 
Fez noted ? Has Algiers good seaports ? Where are the fertile portions of 
the colony ? What yaluable fisheries on the coast ? What is the character 
of the natives ? To what government does Algiers belong ? What is done 
with the ore taken from the mines ? What are the leading exports of the 
Colony ? 

4. What officer resides in the city of Algiers ? With what places does this 
city have regular steam communication? Where is Tunis? Describe its soil 
and climate. What forms the principal fcod of the inhabitants ? Describe 
the traveling facilities. What animftla are used as beasts of burden ? Why 
is Tunis called a heyUkf For what is Eoirwan noted ? 

6. What does Tripoli include ? Where is it situated ? Describe the sur- 
face in the eastern part. In the western. In the southern. During what 
part of the year do droughts prevail ? By whom are the towns principally in- 
habited ? What are the chief manufactures ? What is Tripoli styled ? Why 
is it called a pashawlic ? By whom is the province of Barca inhabited ? 

6. By whom is Fezzan governed ? To whom does this sultan pay tribute ? 
What is the chief product of Fezzan ? What the principal food of the inhabi- 
tants? For what is Mourzouk noted? What political division is Egypt? 
Where is it situated ? What is the great feature of its surface ? What is the 
effect of the annual inundations of the Nile ? 

7. Are snow and rain frequent in Egypt ? What kind of grain is exten- 
sively cultivated ? What are its uses ? Who hold the principal offices under 
government ? What specimens of ancient art are seen in Egypt ? Where is 
Ghizeh ? Where are the three principal Egyptian pyramids ? What is the 
largest one called ? What is its height ? What improvements in traveling 
facilities have lately been made in Egypt ? How is the journey made from 
Europe to India by " the overiand route ? " 

8. Are manufactures extensive in Egypt ? What facilities for manufac- 
turing are wanting here ? What are the leading exports ? YiThich of these 
is the most important ? What city is the capital of Egypt ? How far is Cairo 
from the Mediterranean ? Where is Alexandria situated ? 
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9. Where is Goaseir ? For what is it noted ? Where is Nuhia ? Undo whose 
dominion ia it? Desciihe the snrfaoe of Nnhia. What are its prindpal pro- 
ductions ? What trees are numerous here ? To what races do the Nubians 
belong ? What form their dbief food ? What trade is carried on ? Mention 
tlie traveling facilities. 

10. What city is the capital of Nubia ? For what is it a place of renderroos ? 
What town in Nubia has a good harbor on the Red Sea ? For whom is it an 
Important station? Where is Abyssinia? What does it comprise? For 
what is the soil remarkable ? What does it produce ? What is the favorite 
article of food ? Mention the animals of Abyssinia. What do the inhabit- 
ants comprise ? 

11. What b the religious condition of Abyssinia? What the state of 
civilization ? What is the religion of the Gallas ? What are the manufactures 
of Abyssinia ? How has the commerce of the country been reduced? What 
does Amhara comprise ? Where is Qondar ? 

LSSSONGUn. 

BSVIEW QUESTIONS.— (continued,) 

(Relating chiefly to Eastern, Southern, Western, and Central AfHea.) 

1. What countries are included under the head of Eastern Africa ? What 
does Somauli Territory comprise ? How are the Somaulies divided ? What 
is held at Berbera ? What is Zeyla ? Where is Hurrur ? What is the reli* 
gion of the people ? How do they feel toward Christians ? Where is Zan- 
guebar ? To whom is it subject ? Where is Magadoxo ? Who resides at 
Quiloa? 

2. Where is Mozambique ? Mention the chief settlements on this line of 
coast In whose possession are these towns ? Of what is Quilimane the 
capital? What is Sofala ? Where is Natal ? What grow wild here ? Men- 
tion the only seaport town of Natal Colony. Where does Caffraria lie ? How 
far does Cape Colony extend ? What animals abound here ? What is the 
principal branch of industry ? 

3. What city is the capital of the colony ? For what do vessels stop here ? 
Wliere is the Hottentots* Country ? By whom is it inhabited ? Upon what do the 
natives subsist ? Where is the Country of the Bechuanas ? How are the in- 
habitants divided ? How are they governed ? How do they compare with 
the other tribes of Southern Africa ? In what manner do they live ? Mention 
their principal towns. 

4. What countries are included under the head of Western Afiica ? What 
is known of the Country of the Cimbebas and Damaras ? How do the Damaras 
build their habitations ? How is Guinea divided ? How is each Guinea sub* 
divided ? By whom is this part of Africa inhabited ? Mention the most im- 
portant vooretahle of (fiiinoa. 
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5. What do the traders bring to the settlements on the coast ? What is 
Liberia ? Where situated ? By whom, and for what pnipose, was it estab- 
lished ? When did it become a republic ? Where is Sierra Leone ? Wliat is 
Senegambia? Mention its productions. Where are the Jaloof States? 
Where the FouUh ? Where the Mandingo ? Who have settlements on the 
rivers? 

6. Where is the Great Desert ? Describe its soil and climate. How is 
oommerce carried on ? What is the coarse of the most westerly 3araTaii 
ronte ? Where do the Moors live? How do the Tooareeks live ? What is 
the best part of the desert ? What does Central Africa comprise ? How is 
Soudan divided ? 

7. Mention its most important states. By whom is Houssa chiefly inhabit- 
ed ? Where is Boumou ? What are the mass of the inhabitants ? What is 
theur principal wealth ? Where is Kanem ? What do the inhabitants possess ? 
Where is Bei^goo ? What trade do the inhabitants cany on ? Wliere does 
Daifur He f What are its chief products ? 

8. What town is the capital of Begharmi ? Where is Adamana ? What is 
Bambarra ? What does it contain ? What did Mungo Park first see at this 
place ? By whom has Eordofan been subdued f Of what does it form a 
part ? Where is the Galla Country ? How are the Gallas divided ? What 
is their character ? What lies south of Soudan ? What is it sometimes 
called ? Where is the Island of Socotra ? 

9. By whom is it governed? About how many isles are in the Seychelle 
group ? Where do they lie ? Where are the Amirante Isles ? Of what are 
they destitute ? For what are they visited ? Where does the Comoro Group 
lie? What is the character of the surface? Where is the Island of Madagascar? 

10. What do the forests on this island contain ? For what purpose is the 
milky juice of the wild-£g tree used ? What tree is peculiar to this island ? 
To what uses are its different parts put? What is the Island of Mauritius? 
Of what country is Bourbon a colony ? Where is Bourbon ? 

11. Where is St. Helena ? What is its extent ? Describe the interior of 
the island. How long did Napoleon Bonaparte reside at Longwood? To 
whom does this island belong ? Where is the Island of Ascension ? In whose 
possession is it ? What purpose does it serve ? Where are the Cape Verde 
Isles ? Of what does this group consist ? What are abundant here ? Where 
are the Canary Isles ? Mention the chief products. Of what origin are the 
inhabitants ? 

12. Of what do the Madeira Isles consist ? What is the leading article of 
culture on the Island of Madeira ? Of what is Funchal the chief emporium ? 
Where do the Azores lie ? To whom do they belong ? What is a hindrance 
to tJieir commercial prosperity ? 
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OCEANIA, OR OCEANICA. 

LESSON CLIV. 
MAP STUDIES.— Systkhatioallt Abranosd. 

Deserihe the following Islands and Jskmd Groups^ fyiz, : — Bonin, 
Sandwich, Marquesas, Low Archipelago, — Osnabnrgh, — Gambler, 
— Pitcairn, — Sooiett, Cook's, Friendly, Feejee, Navigator's, 
Union, Central Archipelago, Caroline, and Ladrone. 

State in what Group and in what pwrtofit is each of the following 
Islands^ viz, : — ^Bailt, — ^Nihau, Kanai, Oaho, Molokai, Hani, Hawaii, 
Lanai, — ^Hiaon, Nakahiva, Ohivaoa, — Palliser, King George's, Reso- 
lution, Bow, — ^Tahiti, — Tongatabn. 

Yanna Levn, Viti Levu, — Savaii, Upolu, Tutuila, — Marsh a u^ 
Gilbert, Eingsmill, Taswell, De Peyster's, Eluce's, — Pelew, 
Yap, Egoi, Guliat, Elato, Enderby, Lutke, Hogolen, Mortlock, 
PuiNiPET, SiNiAviN, Onalan, — ^Urao, Assnmption, Grigan, Pagon, 
Anialagan, Saypan, Tinian, Rota, and Gnahan. 

PART n. 

Mention the "boundoHes of the following OountrieSy «ie. ; — ^Austra- 
UA, — North Australia, Queensland, New Soath Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, West Australia, and Alexandra Land. 

State in what part qf Australia is each of the following Lands, 
viz. : — ^De Witt, Tasman, and Nuyts. 

State the situation of the following Cities and Towns, viz. : — Vic- 
toria, — Brisbane, — Bathurst, Paramatta, Sydney, — Melbourne, 
Geelong, — Adelaide, — ^Albany, and Perth. 

Describe the following Islands and IsUmd Groups, viz, : — 
New Guinea, Admiralty, — ^New L*eland, New Britain, — Solomon, 
LouisiADE, Santa Cruz, or Queen Charlotte's, — ^Vanikoro, — ^Bankb, 
New Hebrides, Loyalty, — ^New Caledonia, Norfolk, — New Zealand, 
Chatham, Van Diemen's Land, and Kangaroo. 

State in what Group and in whatpa/rt of it is each of tJic following 
Islands, viz, : — Bougainville, Choiseul, Isabel, Malayta, Guadalcanar, 
St. Christoval, — Espiritu Santo, Sandwich, Erromango, — ^New Ulster 
N"ew Munster, and New Leinater. 
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PART III. 



Demyribe the following Island Towns^ viz : — ^Acjokland, Wellington, 
Nelson, Dnnedin, — ^Launceston, and Hobabt Town. 

Describe the following Mountains^ viz. : — Anstralian Alps, 
6f onnt Alexander,— find Mount Egmont. 

Describe the following Seas, viz, : — Timor and Coral. 

Describe the following Gulfs and Bays, viz. : — Carpentaria, Hall- 
tiax, Botany, Spencer's, Australia, Geographe, and Shark. 

Describe the following Straits^ viz. : — ^Torres, Bass, — ^Dampier, 
Cook's, and Foyeaux. 

Describe the following Rivers, viz. : — ^Murray, Murrumbidgee, 
Darling, and Swan. 

LESSON GLY. 

MAP STUDIES.-<{7on<«B«erf.) 

Describe the following Islands and Island Groups, viz. : — 
Philippine, Spioe, or Moluooas, — ^Timob, — ^Flores, Sandalwood, Sum- 
bawa, Java, Sumatra, Banca, Borneo, and Celebes. 

State in what Group and in what part of it is each of the following 
Islands, viz. : — *Luzon, Samar, Leyte, Mindanao, Palawan, Mindoro, 
Panay, Kegros, — Gilolo, Ceram, Banda, Amboyna, and Bouro. 

State the situation of the following Island Towns, t>»0.;— Ma- 
nilla, Batavl^ Samarang, Surabaya, Sourakarta, Djolqokarta,— 
Acheen, Siak, Palembang, Bencoolen, Padaug, — ^Brunai, Banjarmaaan, 
Pontianak, Sarawak, — Menado, and Macassar. 

Describe the following Seas, viz. : — Sooloo, Celebes, and Java. 

Describe the following Gulfs, «t2. ;~Tomini, Tolo, and Bony. 

Describe the following Straits, viz, : — Molucca, t Bali, Sunda, aud 
Macassar. 

OCEANIA. 

LESSON CLVL 
Area in eq. miles, 4,500,000. PopuUtion, 30,600,000. 

Cieograpbical Position.— Oceania, or Oceanica, one of the Grand Di- 
visions of land on the globe, comprises within its limits the Australian 

* See Map of Asia, where the islands belonging to the Philippine Group are drawn on 
a larger scale. 

t Bali Strait separates Bali Island from Java. 
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Continent, and the greater part of the islands and island groups of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

How Dlyldedt—It is divided into three principal parts, viz. : — East- 
ern Oceania, or Polynesia, Central Oceania, or Australasia,, and West- 
ern Oceania, or Malaysia. 

POLYNESIA. 

Dnder this head is included a vast number of islands irregularly 
scattered over the immense expanse of the Pacific, between Malaysia 
and Australasia on the west, and the American Continent on the east 

Groups. — The principal groups of Polynesia are the Bonin, Sandwich 
Marquesas, Low Archipelago, Society, Cook's, Friendly, Navigator's, 
Fe^ee, Central Archipelago, Caroline, and the Ladrone. Those which 
lie south of the equator are called the South Sea Islands, while those 
on the north are comprehended under the name of Micronesia. 

Son, GUnitte, and Productions. — In the mountainous islands of Poly- 
nesia tie soil is exceedingly fertile. The climate, though warm, is tem- 
pered by the surrounding ocean. Vegetation is rich and abundant. 

Various species of palm, cocoa-nut trees, and tree-ferns, cover the 
narrow spaces of land on most of the isles, down to the very edge of 
the ocean. The bread-fruit is an important article of native diet 
throughout Polynesia. Tropical fruits and flowers of brilliant hues 
are scattered in great profusion over the surface of this distant island- 
world. 

The chief minerals are gold, diamonds, copper, lead, coals, tin, and 
rock salt. The principal animals are ourang-outangs, monkeys, kan- 
garoos, black swans, birds-of-paradise, Malay tapirs, etc., together 
with a great variety of domestic animals. 

InhaMtantSy etc* — Polynesia is inhabited mainly by tribes of a light- 
brown color, closely allied to the Malay race. These tribes are for the 
most part in a savage condition, except where Christianity and civili- 
zation have been introduced among them. 

The natives of the Sandwich Isles have embraced Christianity. 
There are, at the present day, about 60 missionary stations established 
among the South Sea Islands. These support about 400 schools, em- 
bracing nearly 20,000 pupils. 

BONIN ISIiES^^These consist of three small groups lying in the 
North Pacific Ocean about 500 miles from Jedo. The climate is ex- 
cellent and the soil productive. The middle group contains one good 
harbor which (owing to geographical position) may become the port 
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of an important oommeroSal city. These islands are claimed by the 
BritiBh. 

TELB 8ANJDWIUU JBUBS^— 

These islands, the most important 
group of Polynesia, lie in the North 
Pacific Ocean, about 1,800 miles 
west of Oalifomia. There are 18 
islands in the gronp, only eight of 
which are inhabited. 

Suface, ete.— In Hawaii, the larg- 
est island of Polynesia, containing 
an area of 4,040 sqnare miles, there 
are several actiye yolcanoes. The 
Tiie FiAit of the Sradwteb t»im. oUmate is mild and salnbrions. 

Wheat is raised in the uplands; 
and in the valleys, coffee, sugar, cotton, tobacco, arrow-root, cocoa, 
bread-fruit, yams, etc., are produced. 

InkaMtaMtB, etc* — The natives belong to the h'ght- colored Oceanic 
stock. Owing to the advantageous position of these islands (being a 
kind of common centre for the principal whaling-grounds of the North 
Padfic), their harbors are often visited by British and American 
vessels. The chief exports are sugar, coffee, whalebone, and whale-oil. 
Honolulu, the commercial emporium and capital of the group, is 
situated on the Island of Oahu. 

TBB BCARQUBSAS XSZiANDEL^This group lies in the Pacific 
Ocean, about 2000 miles west of Peru« between the parallels of 8° 
and 10^ south latitude. Nukahiva, the largest island, is 70 miles in 
circumference. 

SufacC) etci— The surface is mountainous, and the level districts 
yield a great variety of tropical produce. 

lakaUtaMtB, etc« — The inhabitants are superior in physical endow- 
ments to those of many other of the islands of Polynesia ; but they 
are less civilized. They are now under the sovereignty of France. 

liOW AHOHIPEIIiAOO. — ^This archipelago, consisting of numerous 
groups comprising about 90 islands, lies between the Marquesas and 
ihe Society Islands. Very few of them are inhabited, and tiie naviga- 
tion of the adjacent waters is exceedingly dangerous. 

OAMBIER XSIiAMDS.— This coral group lies in the South Pacific 
Ocean, south-east of the Low Archipelago. It consists of five larger 
isltuids and several small ones. They are important as being the only 
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known station (exoq>t Fitcaim Island) between Gliili and the laiaud 
of Tahiti, where good water can be obtained. The largest island is 
abont six miles in length, and is inhabited. 

FITOAIBM ISLAN2>.— This small, solitary island of the Sonth 
Pacific Ocean, lies aboot 300 mike sonth-east of the Grambier Islands, 
and abont half-way between Panama and Australia. It is seven miles 
in circmnfidrenoe. 

This island is interesting chiefly from its connection with the 
history of a remarkable colony founded here in 1790, by the mntiuoers 
6f the English ship Bounty. 




Liny, lalHtid of TuhiU. 



SOOIETTISZjIIS — This group lies in the South Pacific Ocean 
south-west of the Low Archipelago. It consists of the Island of Tahiti 
which is about 82 miles in length, and a great number of smaller 
islands. 

Surface, etc* — All the islands are lofty and more or less mountainous, 
and the soil is fertile. They are more frequently visited than any 
other islands in the South Pacific, and some commerce, consisting 
chiefly in the export of pearl-shells, sugar, cocoa-nut oil, and arrow- 
root, is carried on by the various foreigners settled here. 
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iBhaliitaMtey etc*— The inhabitants resemble the Sandwich Islandore. 
Tlieir chief oconpations are agricultnre, fishing, and canoe-bnilding ; 
the first is very mdelj condncted. 

Papisti, a viUage on the north-west coast of Tahiti, is the oapitiil 
of the islands. The entire gronp is under the protection of France. 

LBSSON CLVn. 
P L Y N E S I A.— (Ci)»«6»tt«i.) 

OOOirs,or HZSRVBT ISIjES.— This gronp consists of a few small 
islands lying south-west of the Society Isles. The inhabitants are 
Malays. 

FBIENDI.T, or TONaA ISI1B&— This group lies in the South 
Pacific Ocean, west of Oook'slsles. Tongatabn, the largest and most 
southerly island of the group, and the residence. of its soyereign, is 
about 50 miles in circumference. 

Sufacey ets«— The surface is for the most part low, and the soil ex- 
ceedingly fertile. The natives are described as being industrious, 
ingenious, and fond of amusements. They cultivate yams^ sweet po- 
tatoes, bananas, cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, sugar-cane, shaddocks, limes, 
etc. The pandanus is one of their most useful trees ; as of it all their 
mats are made. Most of these islands are of coral formation. 

FBISJBXI ISIjBS.— These islands are the most westerly of the 
Polynesian Groups of the South Pacific Ocean. The entire group 
comprises 150 islands, 66 of which are inhabited. Yiti Levu, the 
largest island, is about 60 miles in length by 50 in breadth. 

SarCue, etc* — Some of the islands are mountainous, and all of them 
are supposed to be of volcanic origin. The soil is fertile, and fruits of 
various kinds, including the bread-fruit, of which there are here nine 
difierent sorts, are abundant. The chief article of food is the yam. 

InkaMtaMtS) etc-— The Feqjeeans are a barbarous race. Human 
sacrifices and cannibalism are common among them. It is said that 
war is their constant occupation. The group is divided into several 
districts and governed by as many chiefs. 

NAViaATOR'B IBIiES^^This group, comprising eight islands, 
lies in the South Pacific Ocean north-east of the Feejee Isles. The 
most important islands are Upolu, Tutuila, and Savaii ; the last con- 
tains an area of 700 square miles. 

Surface, etc— The surface is for the most part mountainous. The 
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soil is ricli; the climate is more moist than that of the Sodety 
Isles, and the vegetation more loxnrions. The hread-fruit is the most 
abundant of all the trees, and grows here to a very large size. 

InkaUtentB, etc« — The inhabitants are represented as being intelli- 
gent, good-natnred, and hospitable. 

THB OZINTRAL ABOHIFBLAao.— Under this head are m- 
eluded several groups of islands, extending from about the 10th parallel 
of north, to the same degree of south, latitude. 

THE MARflHATiTi ISLANDS comprise two parallel chains of 
islands, called respectively Radack and Balick. 

TBB GILBERT ISLANDS include the KiugsmiU Group, which 
contains about 15 islands. The inhabitants are frequently at war with 
each other. The population of the group is estimated at about 4)0,000. 

THB OAROUNB ISLANDS^— These isUnds are divided into 
numerous groups, extending from east to west, over a space of about 
2000 miles. Iktany of them are of coral formation. The most westerly 
group is Pelew, and the most easterly island is Onalan. The latter is 
about 10 nules in length, and contains abundant snpplies of water, 
fruit, and fish. 

The Pelew Group consists of seven islands and several islets, all of 
coral formation. The chief island of the Yap Group is mountainous 
and abounds in precious metals. The Egoi Group consists of numerous 
low coralline islands, only a part of which* are inhabited. 

The climate of the Oarolines is mild, and the inhabitants are repro- 
sented as being skillful navigators, living chiefly on the produce of 
their fishing. 

These islands belong nominally to Spain, and form part of the gov- 
ernment of the Philippine IsUnds. 

THE LADRONB, or BAARIANNE ISLANDS.— This group, con- 
sisting of about 20 islands, of which only five are inhabited, lies hi 
the North Pacific Ocean, north of the Caroline Group. Guahan, tlie 
largest island, Ib about 80 miles in circumference. 

Sorfiice, etc« — The general aspect of these islands is beautiful and 
picturesque; their mountains are covered with perpetual verdure, and 
their soil is exceedingly fertile. 

The climate is in general serene and temperate, except in July and 
August, when the weather is very hot The chief productions ait' 
cotton, indigo, rice, sugar, and the plantain. Insects are numerous. 

Inkafeitaats, etc.— The present inhabitants are for the most part 
'^4)8oendant8 of emigrants from the Philippine Islands. The Ladroncs 
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are regarded as a Spanish possession, and indaded in the govermueDt 
of the Philippines. The Spanish governor resides in the Island of 
Guahan. 

LBSSOK CLVm. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

This division of Oceania includes the Australian Continent an<l 
nunieroos islands situated in the adjacent waters. 

AUSTRALIA. 
Area In eq. miles, 8,000,000. PopnlaUon, 1^,000. 

fieographical PMittea«-~Australia lies south of the equator, hetween 
the South Pacific Ocean on the east and the Indian Ocean on the west. 
Its greatest length from east to west is about 2,400 miles, and its 
greatest breadth 1,900. Its coast line is estimated at nearly 8,000 miles. 

Hew ]MTlde4« — ^Australia is divided into five colonies, belonging to 
Great Britain, viz. : — Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, and West Australia. There are, besides, the territories 
of North Australia and Alexandra Land. 

Suface*— The greater part of the interior is yet unexplored; but 
those portions which have been visited are said to be dry and barren 
plains. The most elevated mountain range of this country extends 
slong its east coast. 

Sell, ete«— In the eastern, south-eastern, and south-western portions 
of the continent, there are large tracts of fertUe land. The dimate is^ 
in general, dry and healthy : the northern parts, which are within the 
torrid zone, are of course hot. A scarcity of firesh water, whether in 
the form of rivers or lakes, forms a marked characteristic of the Aus- 
tralian Continent. 

Both the vegetable and animal productions of Australia present the 
most striking contrast to those of other parts of the world. The 
native trees are all evergreens; and the forests consist chiefly of acacias, 
gum-trees, and gigantic ferns. Australia possesses no native fruits 
capable of being used as food, except a few berries. Many of the food 
plants of Europe have been introduced, and are now cultivated with 
success in the different settlements. 

There are in this country no elephants, rhinoceroses, lions, tigers, 
or any beasts of prey except the dingo^ or native dog, which often 
commits serious ravages upon the property of the settlers. Reptiles 
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and insects are nomerons. The most remarkable qnadrnped (found 
only in this country) is the omithorhynehtia.* Among the vegetable 
anomalies are cherries with thoir stones on the outside, and trees 
which shed their bark instead of their leaves. 

iBftaMtants, etc*— The aborigines belong to the negro family of 
nations. The white population^ consisting chiefly of British settlers 
and their descendants has rapidly increased, owing to the discovery 
of gold mines in the south-eastern part of the continent. 

The leading industrial pursuits of the settlers are mining and Uic 
production of wool. 

Exports*— The chief exports are gold, wool, tallow, and hides. 




Sydney, Auatratu. 

SiDOTfiY, the capital of the British colony of New South Walefl, 
situated on the inlet of Port Jackson, is rapidly advancing in popula- 
tion and commercial importance. 

Mblboubns, the capital of the British colony of Victoria, lies near 
the mouth of the Yarra Biver. Steamers ply between this place 
and Hobart Town, Sydney, and other ports of the adjacent colonies ; 

* The or'nf -tho-rhy nch us has the beak of a dack and the body of an otter. It is 18 inches 
in length, and is covered with a brown ftir. Its paws are webbed and formed for swimming 
and the hinder ones are armed with a spar through which exudes a poisonons liqaid. 
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a regular steam commnnioation has also been established with Great 
Britain. 

Melbourne is connected by railway with the gold-fields of Mount 
Alexander ; also with Geelong, on the coast, whence a railroad ex- 
tends to the mining town of Ballarat. 

PAPUA, or NEW QrUUXIUL — This large island, containing an 
area of 275,000 square miles, is situated north of the Australian Oon- 
tinont. All that is known respecting it, has been gathered from the 
reports of persons who have traded with the natives on the coasts. 

Sarlkee, etc^— The interior is supposed to be mountamous. Many 
of the finest productions of Australasia, comprising fine woods, mo- 
didnal barks, pearls, birds-of-paradise, etc., are brought from this 
island by trader& 

InkaMtantB. — The inhabitants are partly Malays and -partly Papuan 
negroes. 

AT>MTRALTY ISLBS.— This group, consisting of about 80 ver- 
dant and beautiful islands, lies in the South Pacific Ocean, north of 
New Guinea. The largest of the group is called Great Admiralty 
Island, and is about 60 miles in length. The natives are a good-look- 
ing race of savages. 

NJblW IREIiAin>d — This long narrow island, situated in the South 
Pacific Ocean, south-east of the Admiralty Isles, is about 240 miles in 
length. The wild nutmeg grows here in great abundance, and the 
cocoa-palm in the highest perfection. The natives are nearly as blaok 
as the Negroes of Africa. 

MZSW BBITAIN.— New Britain, situated in the South Pacific 
Ocean, between New Ireland and New Guinea, consists chiefly of two 
mountainous, well wooded, and populous islands. The larger island 
is supposed to have an area of 24,000 square miles. 

SOIiOMON ISIiBSi^ — ^This group, lying in the South Pacific Ocean, 
east of New Guinea, extends in a N. W. and S. E. direction over about 
660 miles. The islands have not as yet been carefully surveyed. 
They are represented as being elevated, fertile, and well-wooded. 
The inhabitants are partly Malays and partly Papuan negroes. 

ZiOUISIADB XSIiXSS. — This group, comprising numerous islands, 
(80 of which are known, and many others it is believed remwn yet to 
be discovered) is situated in the South Pacific Ocean, east of New Gui- 
nea. Some of these islands are fertile, and are inhabited by a warlike 
race, of a black or very dark copper color, with woolly hair. 

NZaW HEBRIDES.— This group consists of about 20 ialauds, ly- 
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ing in the Soath Paoifio OoeaOf soath-east of the Solomon laLes. 
Espiritn Santo, the largest island, is about 66 miles in length and 
20 in breadth. 

This group is, for the most part, of volcanio ori^^ The chief 
productions are figs, nutmegs, oranges, ooeoa-nuta, bananas, bread- 
fruit, and the sugar-cane. It is sometimes visited for cargoes of 
wood. The inhabitants are of the Papuan race. 

NORFOIiE^ — ^This small island, 14 square miles in extent, is 
about 1,000 miles east of Australia. It belongs to the British, and is 
the seat of a convict establishment to which the worst daas of crim- 
inals are banished. 

NEW ZFALANP, a colony of Great Britain, comprises three 
islands, viz. : Kew Ulster, New Munster, and New Leinster, together 
with several small adjacent isles. Their entire area is about 100t,000 
square miles. 

Suface* — ^The interior of the islands is mostly hilly, and, in parts, 
mountainous. Egmont, a detached volcanic mountain in New Ukter, 
attains an elevation of 8,800 feet. The islands are well- watered by 
numerous rivers. 

Sell) etc*— The soil is fertile ; the dimate, mild and damp ; and 
though the vegetation is particularly luxuriant, yet but a smaU part 
of it consists of plants capable of being used as food. 

European fruits and vegetables are, however, suocessfially culti- 
vated. There ore few birds, and no wild animals or noxious reptiles 
in New Zealand. The chief minerals are copper, sulphxu*, and iron. 

InliaUtaiitB, etc— The abori^nes belong to the Malay race. Those 
dwelling in the neighborhood of the European settlers have generally 
adopted their habits and pursuits, but the vast m^ority still preserve 
the customs of a barbarous life. The number of British settlers amounts 
probably to 170,000, and the total population to about 225,000. 

The chief exports are wool, flax, timber, and the produce of the 
whale fishery. 

Auckland, the capital of the colony, is situated in the northern 
part of New Ulster Island. 

VAN DIESMENM3 LAND.— This island, a colony of Great Brit- 
ain, containing an area of 27,000 square miles, is situated south of 
Australia. 

Snrfiice, ete.— The surface is generally mountainous, and the soil 
not very fertUe. The climate is colder and more humid than that of 
AustraUa. 
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Timbor is abundant, and pastorage plentifoL Sheep form tlic 
[Qost important Bonrce of wealth. The leading exports are wool, 
whalebone, and whale oiL 

HoBABT Town, the capital of the colony, lies on the south coasr. 
Ship -building is here carried on to a considerable extent. 

LESSON GLIX. 
MALAYSIA, OR THE ASIATIC ARCHIPELAGO 

This division of Oceania consists of a range of large islands lying 
directly south-east of Asia. They are sometimes styled the East Indies. 

Sell, Clintte, and Prodnctloiui.— The soil is fertile in a high degree, 
and the climate is very warm. The larger islands of Malaysia produce 
sugar, coffee, tobacco, indigo, cotton, and various kinds of valuable tim- 
ber, while the smaller ones yield immense quantities of spices and aro- 
matics. Rice is everywhere extensively cultivated ; and sago is raised 
in the eastern islands of the archipelago. Pepper and camphor nro 
abundant in Sumatra. 

InhaMtants, etc« — The natives of Malaysia are chiefly of the Malay 
race. The Dutch have settlements in various parts, and are masters 
of nearly the whole archipelago, with the exception of the Philip- 
pine Isles, which belong to Spain. 

THB PHUJFPINB ISIiES.— This large group, consisting of 
about 1,000 islands, and containing an area of 120,000 square miles, 
lies in Uie northern part of the Asiatic Archipelago. 

Luzon, the largest island, has an estimated area of 57,500 square 
miles. The greater part of this group belongs to Spain, whose do- 
minion is stated to extend over 50,000 square miles. 

Sviftcey etc« — The surface of the larger islands is very rugged and 
mountainous. The climate is moist, but not so warm as the latitude 
would indicate. Earthquakes and hurricanes are frequent. Timber 
is abundant, fruits are plentiful and of great variety, and rice is raised 
in quantities, more than sufficient for home consumption. 

InluiMtaMtS) ete«— More than half the population consists of Malays ; 
the remainder are principally Papuan negroes, Chinese, European 
and other settlers. 

HbaalMuMB and Experts.— Coarse earthenware, hats made from 

the fibres of cane, mats, cigar-cases, and rope, form the chief articles 

of native industry. The trade is mainly in the hands of American 

and Britisli merchants, and consists chiefly in the extensive exporti- 

U 
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tion of rioe to Ghina, and of sugar, hemp, cigars, rope, and sapan 
wood to Europe, Anfltralia, and the United States. 




MMiUla, Ldaiid of Lnaoiu 

Manilla, the capital of Luzon, and of the entire Philippine Group, 
is situated on Manilla Bay. It is the seat of an extensive trade, and 
is noted for its cigar manufactories. 

THB MOLUOOAS, OR SFIOB ISLANDS^This group of the 
Asiatic Archipelago includes Gilolo, Ceram, Amhoyna, Bouro, and 
several other islands, — together with the group of the Banda Isles. 
Their entire area is estimated at 38,000 square miles. 

These islands are suhject to the Dutch, whose chief seat of power 
is at Amhoyna. They are celebrated for their spices, particularly 
nutmegs and cloves. Sago is the principal article of food. 

TDiSOIL— This island, which is about 800 miles in length and 40 
In breadth, is situated in the Indian Ocean, south of the Spice Islands. 

The Dutch and Portuguese claim between them the entire sovor^ 
oignty of this island. The chief exports are sandal-wood sent to China, 
bees'- wax to Java, and cattle, horses, sago, and maize to Australia, 
Mauritius, and Singapore, in return for various manufEictured articles. 

n-o Aborigines are black, but their hair is not woolly. They in- 
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habit the monntainous parts, whfle the Malays are mostly in possessioD 
of the sea-coasts. 

FI«OBZI&— This island, the largest of the chain that extends from 
Java to Hmor, is abont 200 miles in length and 85 in breadth. It 
contfuns several lofty volcanic peaks. It is occasionally resorted to 
hy homeward-bonnd ships for refreshment and provisions. 

SANDALWOOD.— This island of the Asiatic Archipelago lies 
doiith of Hores. It is abont 120 miles in length, and its averago 
breadth is 80 miles. It is fertile and very popnlons. The Dutch have 
some settlements on the coast. 

8UMBAWA.-— This island is situated between the Java Sea and 
the Indian Ocean. It is about 160 miles in length. It is divided into 
MX native states, governed by theur respective chiefs, who are either 
allies of the Dutch, or under their protection. 

It is noted for its fine breed of horses ; large numbers of which 
are annually exported. 

JAVA.— This large island, containing an area of 50,000 square 
miles, lies south-east of Sumatra, between the Sea of Java and the In- 
dian Ocean. It belongs to the Dutch, and is the chief seat of their 
power in the East. 

Snrface* — ^The southern part of the island is considerably elevated 
Volcanoes are numerous. 

Soil, etc — The soil is rich, and is noted for the variety and abund- 
ance of its vegetable productions. Bice is the chief groin cultivated. 
Gotten, sugar, and coffee, are raised in large quantities ; and these 
form the leading exports. The climate is hot 

The great bulk of the foreign trade is carried on through the ports 
of" Batavia, Samarang, and Surabaya. 

InluiMtantgy etc* — Hie Javanese belong to the Malay race, and are 
generally considered superior in civilization to the natives of the other 
islands of the Asiatic Archipelago. 

Batavia, situated on the north coast of the island of Java, is the 
seat of government of the Dutch settlements in the East Indies. Thit< 
city is the great commercial emporium in which all the merchandise of 
the Dutch company in India is deposited ; so that here you may find 
the various spices from the Molucca, or Spice Islands ; gold-dust and 
diamonds from Borneo ; coffee and pepper from Celebes and Sumatra ; 
bees' -wax and dye-woods from Timor ; tin from Banca, etc. 

Djokjokabta and Sottbakarta are capitals of native states, in the 
interior. These are under the protection of the Dutch. 
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SUMAnUL— This large island lies in the Indian Ocean immedi- 
ately nnder the equator. It contains an area of aboat 180,000 square 
miles. 

Sirikce. — ^The western side of the island is mountainous ; and the 
eastern spreads out into plains, nearly as level as the sea. 

SeOy etc» — ^The soil is fertile, and the climate hot and moist. The 
staple production is pepper, which, together with camphor, benzoin, 
cinnamon, ebony, rattans, sandalwood, aloes, and sago, forms the 
leading export. 

InliaMtantgy etc — Sumatra is inhabited by a mixed population, 
chiefly Malays. 

AoHEEN, situated near the north-western extremity of the island, 
is the capital of an independent state of the same name. 

Palbmbakg, in the eastern part, is the capital of a province of its 
own name. It has a good port, and carries on an acti/e trade with 
Java and Malacca. Bekooolen and Padang are Dutch settlements 
situated on the western coast. 

In the vicinity of the eastern coast of Sumatra, is the Island of 
Banoa, which is noted for its extensive tin mines. 

Rkmark.— Sumatra, Java, Snmbawa, Florea, and some smallor ialaads in tho vleluity, 
are called ** the Sonda Isles." 

BORNEOd— This immense island is situated in the centre of the 
great Asiatic Archipelago. It contains an area of about 286,000 
square miles, which is more than the entire area of our Eastern and 
Middle States. 

Surface. — The shores are generally low, and the interior is supposed 
to be mountainous, and well watered by numerous rivers. 

SaO} etc— The soil is said to be as fertile as any in the world, and the 
climate is more mild and healthy than that of the neighboring irfimfla. 

Among the many vegetable productions may be mentioned maize 
rice, yams, sago, coffee, cotton, pepper and other spices, cocoa-nuts, 
tobacco, and gutta-percha. The sugar-cane flourishes without culture. 

The mineral products are of the richest kind, comprising gold, 
diamonds, platina, tin, antimony, copper, and iron. 

InhaMtantgy etc — The inhabitants consist of Abori^es (sometimes 
called Byaks), Malays, Chinese, and Boogis from Celebes. 

The whole of the western and southern coasts of Borneo, and also 
a portion of the eastern coast, are subject to the Dutch, whose prinoi- 
pal towns are Banjarmassin and Pontianak. The northern and north- 
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western ooastSi oomprisiiig the territory of Borneo Proper, with the 
town of that name, are now snbject to Great Britain. 

Exports^ — ^The leading exports are camphor, gold, diamonds, edible- 
birds^-nests, and trepang * ; the last two articles are generally sent to 
Chinese ports. 

Bbus^ai, the chief city of Borneo Proper, is sitnated on the Brnnai 
River, the scenery of which is described as being very beantifn]. Tlie 
city is bnilt on piles. 

OEUBBES.— This irregularly shaped island lies east of Borneo, 
and contains an area of aboat 70,000 square miles. 

Surface, etc.— Dense woods, comprising a great variety of treee^ 
clothe the mountain sides; among these is the hcideau tree, from 
which the well known Macassar oil is extracted. 

InhaUtants, etc*— Celebes is divided chiefly among independent 
nations, of whom the Boogia are the principal ; bnt the Dutch possess 
the settlement of Macassar, on the south-western coast, and ex- 
ercise a limited authority over some of the smaller states. 

Exportfc— The leading exports are edible-birds^-nests, hides, cotton, 
tortoise-shell, and some spices. 



REVIEW LESSONS. 

lf]8CELI.A:^0178 QUESTIONS OV THE ISLANDS OF OOBANIA. 

LESSON GIX 

1. What does Oceania comprise ? How la it divided ? What u induded 
nnder the head of Polynesia ? Describe the climate. What is an important 
ardde of diet thronghont Polynesia ? By whom are these islands chiefly in- 
habited ? Where are the Benin Ides ? The Sandwich Isles ? How many 
isUnds are there in this group ? Mention the laigest isUnd of Polynesia. 
What are the prodootions of this island ? 

2. Where is Honolnln? Where are the Marquesas Isles? Describe the 
sorfaoe of these islands^ How do the inhabitants compare with those in the other 
islands of the Pacific ? Where is the Low Archipelago ? Of what does it con- 
sist ? Where are the Society Islands ? Mention the largest of this gronp. In 

* Trepang is a shapeless gelatinous subetanoe (seemingly devoid of life) of a brownisb 
odor. It is foand adhering to the rocks on the coasts of Borneo and Golebes, and is es- 
teemod a groat Inxnry by the Chinese^ wbo eat it, prepared in a yariety of way& 
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what does the oommeroe of these islands consist ? Under -whose protectian are 
they? 

8. Where are Cook's or Hervey Isles? Where are th* Friendly, or Tonga 
Isles ? What isUind is the laigest of this group ? Where are the Fe^ee Ides ? 
Of what origin are most of these islands? What are common among the Fee- 
jeeans ? Where are the Navigator's Isles ? What tree is here abnndant 7 
Of what description are the inhabitants ? What is the size of the largest 
island? 

4. What islands are included in the Central Archipelago ? What do the 
Marshall Islands comprise ? How many islands in the Kingsmill Group ? 
Over what space do the Caroline Islands extend ? Describe the climate of 
these islands. To whom do they belong ? Of how many islands does the 
Ladrone group consist ? How many of these are inhabited ? 

5. In what government are they included ? What does Australasia bi- 
elude ? What is the extent of the Australian Continent ? Describe the soil 
of the explored portions. Describe the animal and vegetable productions. 
What is the most formidable beast of prey ? Of what origin are the Aborigi- 
nes ? Of whom does the white population consist? To what is the rapid in> 
crease of population owing ? 

6. What form the leading pursuit of the settlers ? What city is the capi* 
tal of New South Wales ? What is New South Wales ? What colony south 
of it ? What (nfy is its capital ? How is Australia bounded ? How divided ? 
To what nation do the colonies of Australia belong ? In what part of Aus- 
tralia iB Victoria ? Where is Mount Alexander ? 

7. In what part of Australia are the gold regions ? What river is the 
boundary line between Victoria and New South Wales ? What rivers empty 
into it ? What strait south of Victoria ? What island south of it ? Where 
is Torres Strait ? What island north of it ? 

8. What is the estimated extent of New Guinea ? How has information 
respecting this island been obtained ? Mention its productions. By whom is 
it inhabited ? Where are the Admiralty Isles ? How many islands compose 
the group ? Mention the largest 

9. What island north-east of New Britain ? What grows here in great 
abundance ? Describe the natives. Where, and what is New Britain? What 
is the extent of the larger island ? What group of idands lies south-east of 
New Ireland ? Over what space does this group extend ? Mention some of 
the most important islands. 

10. Where are the Louisiade Isles ? How many isles in this group are 
already known? By whom are they inhabited? Where are Santa Cniz, 
or Queen Charlotte's Isles? Whore are the New Hebrides? How many 
Islands compose this group ? Of what origin are they ? Of what race are the 
natives? 
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1 1. Where is New Caledonia ? How far from Australia is Norfolk Island ? 
How laige is it ? What is it used for ? Wheie is New Zealand ? What is 
it ? What does it comprise ? Describe the surface of these islands. Describe 
the vegetation. What are successfully cultivated here ? Mention the chief 
minerals. 

12. What volcano in New Ulster? Mention the probable number of 
British settlers in New Zealand. What city is the capital of the colony? On 
what island is it situated ? Where is Van Diemen's Land ? Describe its cli- 
mate. What form here the most important source of wealth ? 

13. What is Hobart Town ? What is here carried on extensively ? Oi 
what does Malaysia consist? Mention the chief productions. Who inhabit 
these islands? How many islands does the Philippine group comprise? 
Where does this group lie ? Describe the climate of these islands. Who are 
the inhabitants ? Who mainly conduct the export trade ? In what does it 
chiefly consist? 

14. Where is Malaysia? Of what does it consist? Who are masters of 
nearly the whole Archipelago ? What large and important group is not under 
their control ? To whom does it belong ? Mention the most important islands 
of the Philippine Group. What city is the capita] ? On what island is it lo- 
cated ? For what is it noted ? 

15. Where are the Spice Islands ? To whom are they subject ? For what 
are they celebrated? Where is Timor Island? What nations claim this 
island ? Mention the chief exports. Describe the inhabitants. Where is 
Flores Island ? For what is it sometimes visited ? What nation has settie- 
ments on this island ? 

16. For what is the Island of Sumbawa noted? Where is Java? How 
large is this island ? It nearly equals in extent one of our Western States, which 
one is it ? To whom does Java belong ? For what is it noted ? Describe its 
surface. Describe the inhabitants. 

17. Where is Batavia? Of what is it the seat ? What are to be found 
here ? Where is Sumatra ? Describe its soil and climate. By whom is it 
inhabited ? Where are the Dutch settiements on this island ? For what ia 
the Island of Banca noted ? What islands are included in the Sunda Group ? 

18. Where is Borneo ? Which has the greater extent of surface, Borneo or 
Sumatra ? Borneo or Madagascar ? What two sections of the United States 
does the area of Borneo exceed ? Describe its soil and climate. Mention its 
chief mineral products. 

19. By whom is Borneo inhabited ? To what nations is this island sub- 
joci? Where is Celebes? What waters surround this island? For what 
trco is Celebes noted ? What is extracted from it ? How is Celebes divided r 
What nation has authority here ? Mention tho leading exports. In what di- 
roction from Celebes is Asia ? In what direction from Australia is Borneo ? 
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THE CHIEF COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD ; 

THEIR BESPSCTITE TITLES, FORMS OF OOYERNlfENT, AND PREYAILINO RELIOIOKSL 

LESSON CLXI. 
NORTH AMERICA. 





TITLB. 


FORM OF GOVDWMmrr. 


FSKVAILXHO 
BXLIGION. 


British America, 


A oonedion 


Ruled by froyemors appointed by the 
mother country, legislative councils. 


Protestant and 




of British 


Rom. Catholic 






and assemblies elected by the people. 
Each province of the Dominion of 






and Colo- 






nies. 


Canada has a lieutenant-grovernor; the 
assembly of the Dominion has 191 
members. 
A federal democratic republic; with 




United Stotes, 


Republic, 


Protestant 






president, senate, and house of rep- 








resentatives. 




Mexico. 


Republic, 


Republican : with president, etc. 
United with Mexico, 


Rom. CathoUe. 


Yucatan, 




u u 


Balize, 


BrltOolony, 


Governed by a lieutenant-governor ap- 
pointed by Great Britain, an executive 
council, and a legislative assembly. 


u u 


Guatemala, 


Republic, 


Republican ; with president and a gen- 
eral assembly. 
Republican : with president, etc., 


M 14 


Hondmvs, 


State, 


U U 


Nlcaragna, 
CostaBica, 


Republic, 


« and cabinet, 
« « etc., 


U U 
(1 U 


San Salvador, 


u 


(C U U lA 


U U 



LESSON CLin. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 



FOBM OF eOVESNUlEKT. 



PBEVAIUNO 
BELIOION. 



United States of Co- 
lombia. 
Venezuela, 

British Guiana, 



Dutch 
French 



Brazil, 

Uruguay, 
Argentine Confeder- 
ation, 

Patagonia, 
Chilf, 

Bolivia, 

Perc, 

Ecuador, 

Paraguay, 



Republic, 
Colony, 



Empire, 
Republic, 

Republic, 



Rom. Catholic 



Republican ; with president, senate, and Rom. Catholic 

congress. 
Republican; with president, senate, and 

house of representatives. 
Ruled by a lieu t-govemor and a court of Protestant. 

policy, consisting of five official and 

five non-official members, 
Ruled by a gov.-general and a council, 
" " " " assisted by a 

privy council and a colonial council of 

16 members elected by the colonists. 
Monarchical, hereditary, constitutional, 

and representative. 
Republican : with president, etc, 
A federal democratic republic, with a 

president, senate, and chamber of 

deputies, 
Governed by hereditary chieft. 
Republican; with president, senate, and 

representatives, 
Republican; with president, senate, trib- 
unes, and censors. 
Republican; with president, senate, and 

chamber of deputies, 
Republican; with president, vice-presi- 
dent, and a house of representatives, 
Renublican; with president, senate, and 

chamber of deputies. 



u u 

u « 



Pagan. 

Rom. Catliolic 



(i M 



U »t 



CHI£F COUNTRISS OF THE WORLD. 
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LESSON GLXm. 
THE WEST INDIES. 



roue or aoYXBimxirr. 



PBXTAIUNa 
XEUOXON. 



Uaytl, 

Dominica, 



Bepublic, 



Bep. ; president and national asMmbly, 
Bep. ; pres., senate, chamber of depaties. 



B. GathoUc 



EUROPE. 



Andorra, 
•Anhalt, 

Austria, 
«Baden, 
^Bavaria, 

Belglmn, 
•Bremen, 
•Brunswick, 

Denmark, 

France, 

German Empire, 

Oreat Britain, 

Greece, 
•Hamburgr, 
•Hesse Darmstadt, 

Holland, 

Italy, 

Liechtenstein, 
•Lippe Detmold, 
•Lubeck, 

Luxemburg^, 
•MecklenVg-Schwer. 
•Mecklenb'g-Strelitz, 

Monaco, 

Montenegro, 
•Oldenburg, 

Portugal, 
•Prussia, 
•Beusa-Greitz, 
•Beuss-Schleitz, 

Boumania, 

Bussia, 

Ban Marino, 
•Saxony, 
•Saxe Altenburg, 
•Saxe Weimar, 
•Saxe Cobni^-Gotha, 
•Saxe Meiningen, 
•Schaumburg Lippe, 
•Sch warzb'g-Budolflt. 
•Schwarz'g Sonder'n, 

Sorvia, 

Spain, 

Sweden & Norway, 

Switzerland, 

Turkey, 
•Waldeck. 
•Wnrtemberg', 



BepubUc, 
Duchy, 
Empire, 
Gr'd Duchy, 
Kingdom, 

Free City, 

Duchy, 

Kingdom, 

Bepubllc, 

Empire, 

Kingdom, 

Free City, 
Gr'd Duchy, 
Kingdom, 

Principality, 

Free City, 
Gr'd Duchy, 



Prlnd] 



dpality, 

Gr'd Duchy, 
Kingdom, 

Principalily, 

Empire, 
Bepubllc, 
Kingdom, 
Duchy, 



Princi] 



tipolity. 



Kingdom, 

Bepubllc, 
Empire, 
Princlpolity, 
Kingdom, 



Bep.; cooncfl general and two syndics. 

Limited monamiy ; diet of 86 members, 

*• " two chambers, 



Bepubllc; senate and assembly. 
Limited monardiy; onechambier, 

** ** two chambers, 

Bep. ; pres., nat assembly of 788 memb., 
Limited monarchy ; council and parliam.. 
Limited her. mon. ; lords and commons, 
Limited monarchy; one chamber, 
Bepubllc; senate and assembly. 
Limited monarchy; two chambers, 

u u u u 

u u u u 

»* " one chamber, 

(( u u u 

Bepublic; senate and assembly. 
Limited monarchy; one chamber. 



Absolute monarchy. 
Limited monarchy; senate, 
diet, 
« « two chambers, 

u u u u 

u » one chamber, 

u u u u 

u u two chambers. 

Absolute monarchy, 

Bepublic; senate and oounc of ancients, 
Limited monarchy; two chambers, 

u u one chamber, 

tl U W tt 

» " one Cham, fbr each duchy, 

" " one chamber, 



two chambers. 



Federal assembly and federal council. 
Absolute monarchy. 
Limited monarchy; one chamber, 
** " two chambers. 



B. Catholic. 
Protestant. 
B. Catholic 
Protestant 
B. CathoUo. 
tLutheran. 
CalTinist 
Lutheran. 

u 

B. Catholic 
ProtandB.C. 
Pr'tEpiscop. 
tGreek Ch. 
Lutheran. 

u 

Beformed. 
B. Catholic 

Beformed. 
Lutheran. 
B. Catholic 
Lutheran. 

B. CathoUc 
Greek Ch. 
Protestant 
B. Catholic 
Protestuit 
Lutheran. 

Greek Ch. 

B. Catholic 

Lutheran. 



Beformed. 
Lutheran. 

u 

Greek Ch. 

B. Catholic 

Lutheran. 

ProtandB.a 

tMoham*n. 

Protestant 

Lutheran. 



* Forming s mrt of the Genniui Emptro. 



t Tho Klfg of Bolgiom U % Protertftnt, thoogli Wi ■oWocta an mostly R. OatliolicB : th* King of Grcowls • 
Proteiiant, th^agli mJIt of hit rabjecta mn of t¥e Greek Chnwh ; the King of S«oiiv]t « ?• Catholic, thon^ 
the nuiiorl^ of Si mMeeU m« Proteetante ; and sboat one-tUrd of tlM Boropeu rabfecto of the Saltan of Tur- 
hoy are MohammedMU, the remainder are chiefly of the Greek Chnreh. 
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LESSON CLXIV. 
ASIA. 











ooirnntxss. 


im;!. 


lOKM OF OOTXBinaERT. 


BSUaiOK. 


Siberia, 




Like fhat of European Bossia, 


Greek Church. 


Chinese Empire, 
BiAm, 


Empire, 


Dee^tic 


Buddhism. 


Kingdom, 


u 


M 


Birmah, 


Empire, 


H 




Hindostan, 




Partly under the control of seyeral Euro- 


BrahminismA 






pean powers, and partly governed by 






Khanate, 


Deepotlc-^iiled by a E^ian, 


u 


Arabia, 




Governed by seyeral native chiefK, 
like that of European Torkey, 




Turkey, 


Empire, 










and Armenian. 


Georgia, 


B. ProTinoe, 


u H u Bnaala, 


Greek Church. 


PersSr 
Tnrkestan, 


Kingdom, 


Goveme} by seTeral native chieft. 


u 


Atj^hanistan, 








Japan, 


Empire, 


Deepotie, 


Buddhism. 



AFRICA. 



oonirrRnBa. 



rOBM OF GOVSBinaXT. 



Morocco^ 

Algiers, 




Empire, 
French CoL, 

Beylik, 

Pashawlie, 

Pashawlic, 



Bomauli Territory, 

Zangnebar, 

Mozambique, 
Zooln Country, 
Natal, 
Oaffraria, 
Cape Colony, 

Country of the Hot- 
tentots, 

Country of the Cim- 
bebas, 

Guinea, 

Liberia, 
Bierra Leone, 

Penegambia, 

Sahara, 

Soudan, 



British CoL, 



Republic, 
Britlah CoL, 



Despotic, Mohammedan. 

Bnled by a governor-general appointed Moliammedan. 

by France^ andR. CatboL 

Despotic, Mohammedan. 

M 

Under the dominion of Egypt, 
Monarchical, 

A part of this territory Is ruled by a 

sultan. 
Governed by varioas kings and chielb. 



A eormpt 
Christiani^. 

Pagan and Mo* 
hammedan. 

Pagan and Mo- 
hammedan. 



Partly under the control of Groat Britain, 

M U U W M 

Ruled by a governor appointed by Great 

Britain, and an executive council. 
Governed by native chieft. 



Despotic; the country Is divided Into 
several kingdoms, 

Like that of Uie United States, 

Ruled by a governor appointed by Great 
BritaiS, 

Despotic; the country Is divided into 
several states, 

The fertile spots In this desert are gov- 
erned by native chieA, 

Ruled by numerous kings, or chielh. 



Protestant 
Pagan. 



Protestant. 



Pagan and Mo 
hammedan. 

Pagan and Mo 
hammedan. 

Pagan and Mo 
basunedatk 



PART a 

MATHEMATIOATi GEOaRAPHY. 



CHAPTER L 

DEFINITIONS — MOTIONS OF THB EABTH. 

Mathematical Geoosapht is that brancb of science which includee 
a description of the earth as a planet, treating of its form, its magni- 
tude, its motion, and of the various imaguiary lines npon its surface. 

SsMABK TO THB PuFiu— We here Introdnoe for yonr study the definition of certain 900- 
melriealflcfares with which 70a Bhoald be eoqaainted, in order to enable yoa ftillj to ooni- 
prehend what is said respecting the form and motions of the earth. 

Definition ef a Circle* — A Circle is a plane figure bounded by one 
3ontinnous line, called its eircumference ; all the points of which are 
equally distant from a point within caUed 
the centre of the circle. 

Thus, in the adjoining figure, if the 
points A, D, £, and B are equally dis- 
tant from the point 0, they will be dtuated 
in the circumference of a circle, whose 
centre is at 0. 

The equal lines drawn from the centre 

of a circle to its circumference are each 

called a radius. Thus, each of the lines 

A, D, E, and B, is a radius. 

A line such as A B, passing through the centre and terminating 

in each direction in the circumference, is called a diameter of the circle. 

All diameters of the same circle are equal, each being the sum of 

two opposite radii. 
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Deiaittw %t UL EDipie^— ^n EUipw is a plane figore bounded by 
one continnons line called its cirewmference^ which, like the drcle, 

has a centre, but the points 
in its circumference are not 
all equally distant from the 
centre, ndtber are all its 
diameters equal. 

The longest line, as A B, 
that can be drawn through 




the centre, terminating in 
the circumfei^nce, is called 
the transfoerse diameter; and. 
the shortest line as D H. 
is called the conjvgate di- 
ameter. 

In an ellipse there are always two points, E and F, in the trans- 
\rerse diameter, so situated that the sum of any two lines such as 
E G, F G, drawn from them to the same point in the circumference, 
is always equal to the transverse diameter. Each of these points is 
called & focus of the ellipse. 

An Angle and Its Heasnre*— The difference in direction of two lines 
proceeding from the same point is called an angle. 

If the circumference of a circle be described haying for its centre 
the angular point, the arc comprised between the two points forming 
the angle may be taken as the mecmire of the angle. 

If the entire circumference of a circle be divided into 860 equal 
portions, each one of these portions or arcs may be regarded as mea- 
suring an atgle of one degree. 

Thus, for example, if the arc B E (see first diagram) contains 20 of 
these equal divisions, the angle B E is called an angle of twenty 
degrees, usually written 20°. 

The sixtieth part of a degree is called a minute^ and the sixtieth 
part of a minute is called a second. 

The mark for minutes is (0, that for seconds is ("), Thus, twenty- 
throe degrees, twenty-seven minutes, and thirty seconds is usually 
written 23° 27' 80'^ 

If radii be drawn dividing the circumference into four equal por- 
tions, each angle thus formed will be an angle of 90°, and the di- 
ameters thus formed will be perpendicular to each other. 

Since an angle of one degree is measured by the 860th part of the 
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drcunifereiice of a circle, having its centre at the angular point, it 
follows that the circmnferenoe of any circle, whether great or smaU, 
may be regarded as the measure x>f 860 degrees. Consequently, the 
length of the arc measuring any given angle must vary with the mag- 
nitude of the radius. 

]>eSiiitloE ef a Sphere.—^ Sphere is a body bounded by one con- 
tinuous surface, every point of which is equally distant from a point 
within called its centre. Anj line drawn from the centre to the sur- 
face is called a radius, A line passing through the centre and ter- 
minating in each direction at the surface is called a diameter, AU 
diameters of the same sphere are equal, being the sum of two oppo- 
site radii. 

If a sphere be divided by a plane, the section will be a circle. 
The circular section thus formed will be the greatest when the divid- 
ing plane passes through the centre of the sphere, in which case it is 
called a great circle of the sphere. In aU other cases the radius of the 
circular section will be less than the radius of the sphere, and such 
sections are called lesser circles of the sphere. The two halves into 
which a sphere is divided by a great circle are called hemispheres, 

MOTIONS OF THE EARTH. 

fVom astronomical observations mded by mathematical investiga* 
dons, we learn that the Earth moves in a plane about the Sun in an 
elliptical orbit, having the sun in one of its foci; that its mean dis- 
tance from the sun is about 92,000,000 of miles; that it is nearest the 
sun about the 81st of December, or the 1st of January, and furthest 
from the sun about the 80th of June or the 1st of July, and that the 
difference between these extreme distances is about 3,000,000 of 
miles. 

The Earth^g Inniial ReTOlntlon.— This revolution about tlie sun Ib 
called iStiQea/rtKs annual revolution. 

The Earth^s OrMt, etc*— The length of the earth^s orbit, or path, ie 
estimated at 577,000,000 miles. As the earth travels this distance in 
about 865 days, its annual motion must exceed 65,800 miles an hour. 
In consequence of the earth's annual motion, the sun seems in tho 
oourse of a year to describe a circuit in the heavens called the ecliptw^ 
and in the same direction as the earth actually describes it. 

The Earth's ixis ef ReTelifltB*— WhUe the earth is performing its> 
annual revolution, it is constantly and uniformly revolving about one 
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and the same diameter, which diameter is for this reason called tfic 
UMTiKB axi$ of revolution. 

By this revolndon, which is performed in abont 28 h. 56 m. 4 sea, 
the heavenly bodies appear to move in an opposite direction. It isf 
this motion on its axis, which canses the succession of day and nigJU. 

The direction toward which we are carried by the reyolution of 
tlie earth is called Easty and the opposite direction in which the hea- 
venly bodies appear to move is called West. 

^ As the equatorial circnmference of the earth is about 25,000 miles, the daily 
motion of the snifaoe at the equator, is a little more than 1,000 miles an hour, 
[t must, however, be borne in mind that this velocity (owing to the form of 
the earth) gradually diminishes from the equator to the poles, where it alto- 
gether ceases. 

The revolution of the earth about the sun, and the inclination of 
its axis to the plane of its orbit, cause the change of season*. 

The extremities of the earth's axis are called the poles of the earth. 
The one to which we are the nearest is called the I^orth Pole, the op- 
posite one is called the South Pole. 

The four directions, North, East, South, and West are called the 
four cardinal points of the compass. 

The Mariner's Com- 
pass is a circular box, 
containing a paper card 
marked with the points 
of direction, and at- 
tached to a magnetic 
needle, whioh, when al- 
lowed to move freely, 
always points toward 
the north. 

It must be borne in 

mind, however, that tho 

magnetic needle does 

not point exactly north 

and south in all places. 

It is subject to some 

variation, and it points 

to the true north and 

south only when it is 

The MAriner* Compim. situatcd lu Certain pUcoe 

ti tho surface of the globe. A line drawn through these places is called the 

ne qfno VccriaHan 




THE EQUATOR AND MEOIDIANS. 827 

Neiirl/ on the 70th parallel north and 8onth, on the former ahoat 100° 
W., and on the latter 150^ £., are two points toward which the magnetic needk 
always points ; these points are called the Magne&o Pdu, 

A magnetic needle, placed so that it moves freely in a vertical as well as a 
horizontal direction, is called a Dipping Needle, 

If a dipping needle he carried from the neighhorhood of the eqnator it 
gradually loses its horizontal position and finally hangs vertically. The point 
in each hemisphere where this occurs is called the PcU of Magnetic Dip, 

CHAPTER a 

DEFIHITIOirS — ^FIOVRB OF THS BARTH. 

Zenith and Nadir.— Every particle of the earth's matter is attracted 
toward its centre. This direction, that is, from any point on the sor- 
fjEice to the centre, is what we call dawn; the opposite direction, 
that is, away from the earth's centre, we call up. 

K from any point of the earth's surface we suppose a line drawn 
directly upwards, the point in the heavens toward which this line is 
drawn is called the zenith of the place. The opposite point of the 
heavens, that is in the downward direction, is called the r^dir of the 
place. 

The Htrizon. — ^The line that bounds the view is called the visible^ 
or sennible horizon. If the earth were perfectly spherical, this line 
would always be the circumference of a circle. The more elevated 
the spectator's position, the larger is his hoidzon. 

If a plane were passed through the centre of the earth parallel to 
the visible horizon, it would form what is called the rational horizon 
which divides the earth into upper and lower hemispheres. 

The heavenly bodies situated above the rational horizon are visi- 
ble, while those below are invisible. 

By reason of the earth's motion on its axis, the zenith and nadir 
are continually changing their position, and the plane of the horizon 
is constantly taking different positions in reference to the heavenly 
bodies. These changes would also occur by a change of place on 
the part of the spectator even were the earth stationary. 

The Eqnator and Heridians* — The great circle equally distant from 
tlie two poles of the earth is called the equator. The plane of the 
equator extended to the heavens forms a great circle called the equi^ 
noetial. Any great circle passing through the two poles is called a 
incridian circle. The half of a meridian circle comprised between tlie 
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fioles IB called a meridian. There is bnt one equator to the earth, bat 
every place upon its soiface has a meridian. 

Latftade umA Lsigitade«— For the purpose of obtiuning a correct 
knowledge of the rdatiye portions of the varioas parts of the earth's 
snr&ce, each point is given in reference to its distance from the equator, 
and from some fixed meridian taken as a primitive, or first meridian. 
The distance of a place from the equator measured in degrees on 
a meridian is called the latitude of the place. The distance measured 
in degrees on the equator between the meridian of any place and the 
first meridian is called the longitude of the place. 

All places north of the equator have North latitude, those south 
of the equator are in South Jatitude. Places east of the first meridian 
are in East longitude^ those west of the first meridian nre in West 
longitude. 

Lesser circles drawn parallel to the equator are called parallels of 
latitude. 

On artificial globes it is usual to draw parallels of latitude once in 
every 10°, and meridians once in every 16° of longitude. Meridians 
thus drawn are frequentiy called hour circles, for a reason which will 
appear when we speak of local time. 

The Triples and the Peter Ordes^— During the annual revolution of 
the earth about the sun, the plane of the earth's equator is always in- 
clined to the plane of the earth's orbit about 23° 27'; consequently 

the apparent place 
of the sun will be 
constantiy varying 
as to its distance 
from the plane of 
the equator, limited 
to the distance of 
, 28° 27' on each side 
of the equator. 

As the sun there 
appears to turn and 
take a contrary di- 
rection, the parallels 
23° 27' from tiie 
equator are called 
i/ropics ; the one north of the equator is called the Tropic of Cancer^ 
the one south of the equator is called the Tropic of Capricorn, 
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If WO suppose a line to be drawn from the centre of the son to 
tiie centre of the earth, it will meet the surface of the earth at a point 
just 90^ distant from the circle limiting the enlightened hemisphere 
of the earth. Consequently, when the sun is vertical at the tropic of 
Cancer, which takes place about the 2lBt of June, the illuminated 
hemibpliere will extend 28^ 2*1* beyond the North pole^ and will fall 
short of reaching the South pole by the same number of degrees. 

When the sun is vertical at the tropic of Capricorn, about the 21st 
of December, the circle of illumination extends 23° 27^ beyond the South 
pole, and falls short of reaching the North pole by the same number 
of degrees. For this reason, parallels of latitude are distinctly marked 
at the distance of 23° 27^ from each pole, called Polar CireleB. The 
one encircling the North pole is called the Arctic Circle; that 
which encircles the South pole is called the Anta/rctio Circle. 

ZoBifl.— The tropics and polar circles divide the surface into five 
distinct portions called eonea. The portion between the tropics, is 
called the torrid zone* The portions bounded by the polar circles 
are called /rigid zonee^ the one being called the north frigid zone and 
the other the eouth frigid zone. The two intermediate portions, situ- 
ated between the torrid zone and the frigid zones, are called respec- 
tively the north temperate zone and the eouth temperate zone. 

Leigth ef tlie CItU er Selar Day*— We have ah-eady said that the 
earth performs a revolution on its axis once in about 28 h. 56 m. 4 sec 
While it is revolving on its axis, it is at the same time moving in 
the same direction in its orbit about the sun, consequently, after any 
particular meridian passes the sun, it will not again be brought to the 
sun until after the earth has performed more than one entire revolu- 
tion. The average time between two consecutive returns of the same 
meridian to the sun is 24 hours, or one civil or solar day, 

Lecal Ttmt* — ^As the timekeepers, for dvil reckonings of each place., 
are so adjusted as to represent 12 o^dock noon, when the sun would 
appear on the meridian were the apparent motion uniform, it follows 
that local clocks or watches situated 15° apart in longitude must differ 
just one hour, and for other distances the difference in time will be 
at the rate of one hour for each 15°. And since the earth revolves 
towards the east, it follows that the clock having the more easterly 
position will give a later hour than will be given by the other at the 
same absolute time. 

If a person on the equator were to travel directly west a distance 
>f about 69^ miles, or one degree, his watch ought to be fom^ 
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ininnteB later than the time indicated by the dock at the place he has 
reached. As the meridians all pass through the poles, it follows that a 
person traveling on a parallel of latitude would pass, in going from 
one meridian to another, a less distance than wonld be required at 
the equator. 

For this reason we say the degrees of longitude decrease as wo 
pass from the equator toward the poles. At the poles the length of 
a degree of longitude is reduced to zero, since all the meridians patie 
through these points. At 60° latitude, that is on the parallel of 60°, 
the length of a degree of longitude is one half the length of an equa- 
torial degree. 

Figure ef the Earth. — Geometrical investigations, as well as actual 
measurements of various portions of its surface, show us that the form 
of the earth is not perfectly spherical, but that it differs from a sphere 
by being compressed or flattened about the poles. 

Its form is nearly that of an oblate elUpsoid; but being of no ex- 
act geometrical figure it is usually called an oblate spheroid. Its axis 
IS the shortest diameter, being about 7,899.1 T miles. The diameters 
through the equator are equal, each being about 7,925.64 miles. 
The poles are consequently IS miles nearer the centre than the equa- 
torial portions. The ratio of the polar diameter to the equatorial di- 
ameter is about as 298 to 299. 



REVIEW LESSONS. 

QUK8TION8 ON X ATH EM ATI C At. OBOGRAPHT. 

LESSON L 

1. What 18 Mathematicai Geography? What is a circle? What is a 
radius ? What is the diameter of a circle ? How are all diameters of the 
same circle ? What is an ellipse ? What is the transverse diameter ? The 
ooigugnte ? What is the focus of an ellipse ? 

2. What is an angle ? What is meant by the measure of an angle ? What 
may be regarded as measuring an angle of one degree ? How are degreec 
usually written ? What is the dxtieth part of a degree called ? The sixtieth 
part of a minute ? How are minutes usually written ? How seconds? 

Mr. Swanborg, a Swedish matbematlcian, fuand the length of a dogroo to bo 866^087.782 
i'^liflli r<H>t^69.a97 niilof. 
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3. If radii be drawn dividing the dicnmference of a ciixjle into fonr eqaal 
portions, how many angles will be formed ? What will be the measnze of 
each ? B7 what is an angle of one degree measured ? How does the length 
of 9XL arc measuring any given angle vary ? Explain thig . 

4. What is a sphere ? What is a great circle of a sphere ? What are the 
lesser circles of a sphere ? What are hemispheres ? What has been asoer- 
tained respecting the motions of the earth ? 

5. What is the earth's revolution about the sun called ? What is the esti- 
mated length of the earth's orbit ? What is the earth's annual motion per 
hour ? What does the sun teem to describe in the course of a year ? To what 
is this owing? What is this circuit called ? 

6. What is called the earth's axis of revolution ? In what time does the 
earth perform one complete revolution on its axis ? What does this revolution 
occasion ? What is called east ? What west ? 

7. What cause the change of seasons ? What are the poles of the earth ? 
Which is the north pole? Which the south pole? What are the points 
north, east, south, and west called? What is the Mariner's Compass? Does 
the magnetic needle always and in all places point exactly north ? 

8. Describe the situation of the earth's magnetic poles. What is a dipping 
needle ? How is a dipping needle affected when carried from the neighbor- 
hood of the equator ? What is called the pole of magnetic dip ? 

LESSON n. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS.— (continued.) 

1. Describe what we call down. What do we call up f What is the zenith 
of a place ? What the nadir ? What is the visible, or sensible horizon ? De- 
scribe the rational horizon. How does it divide the earth ? 

2. Describe the effect of the earth's motion about its axis on the zenith and 
nadir points. Do these changes occur in any other way? Wljat is the equa- 
tor ? What the equinoctial ? 

3. What is a meridian circle ? What is a meridian ? How many equators 
ure there ? How many meridians ? What is the latitude of a place ? The 
lon^tude ? What places have north latitude ? What south ? What plaoos 
have east longitude ? What west ? 

4. What are parallels of latitude ? How are parallels usually drawn on 
artificial globes? How meridians? What are meridians when thus drawn 
oallod? Describe the tropics. 

5. Describe the polar circlea What is the one surrounding the nortJt pole 
called ? What is the one surrounding the south pole called ? Into how many 
distinct parts do tiie tropics and polar circles divide the earth's surface ? What 
are these parts called ? 
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.€. How many tngid zones are there ? Where is each ritnated ? How 
many temperate zones are there ? Where is each situated ? What zone lies 
between the two temperate zones ? 

7. What is the length of a civil or solar day ? How are time-keepers for 
civil reckonings adjusted ? How much will local clocks differ for every 15° in 
lon^^tnde ? In what direction does the earth revolve ? Which clock gives the 
later hour, the one having the more easterly or the more westerly position ? 

8. How do the degrees of longitude decrease ? What is the length of a 
degree of longitude at the equator ? At the poles ? At the 60th degree of 
latitude ? How does the earth differ in form from a sphere ? 

9. What figure does it nearly resemble? What is it called ? What is the 
length of the shortest diameter of the earth ? The longest ? How far is each 
pole from the centre of the earth ? 

10. How much nearer are the poles to the centre of the earth than are the 
equatorial portions ? What is the ratio of the polar diameter to the equatorial ? 
What does the flattening, or depression, of the earth about the poles cause ? 
Wh^re are the degrees of latitude and longitude of the same length ? 

TABLE, 

SHOWXKO nu LBIQTH OF A DBQBKS OF U>SQTtUI>Z AT VAXIOVB LATITUDB5. 
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68 
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86 
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59 
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87 
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67 
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22 
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45 
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68 
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PHYSICAL aEOQRAPHY. 




CHAPTER L 

DRFINITION THE STRUCTUttK OF THE EAfiTH THB EARTB^S DEN8ITV. 

HYSIOAL GEOGRAPHY is tl.at 
I branch of science which includes a 
^ description of the solid and fluid 
f parts of the earth's surface ; of the 
I itmosphere which surrounds it, and 
I of all animal and vegetable life. 
-~~t €oHpo8itioii and Stmctwe of the 
: "^ Earth. — The full investigation of this 
subject belongs properly to Geology; 
^ but a brief glance at some general 
facts may enable us to comprehend 
more clearly the character of the 
mineral productions of various countries, which comes strictly within 
the scope of Physical Geography. 

It is generally supposed that the interior of the earth b in a state 
of intense heat, and that the surface is a comparatively thin crust 
produced upon the melted mass by its cooling down externally. Of 
its structure, we know but little by actual inspection, as the deepest 
mine or shaft yet snnk, has not penetrated more than one-third of a 
mile ; but by reasoniilg from the inclination of the strata at or near the 
surface, a pretty satisfactory idea of the structure of the earth to the 
depth of about ten miles has been obtained. 

The materials of the earth's crust are not thrown together con- 
ftisedly ; but distinct systems of rocks* are found occupying definite 
spaces, and exhibiting a certain order in their arrangement. 

* Geologists employ the term rock to indicate any mineral deposit or straium, whettux 
it bo cohesivo liko granite and marble, or loose, like sand, clay, gravel, and oomiuOD 
Dioald. 
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The rocks oompodng the earth's crust, may he divided into twc 
great classes: 

Ist The Igneous, or Platonic Bocks ; 
2d. The Aqneons, or Sedimentary. 

The Ignemu Roch$ are snch as appear to have heen formed by the 
agency of heat and enormons pressure. They are fonnd lying beneath 
all other rocks, so that it is supposed they consfitnte the first omst 
originally formed on the sarfigtce of the globe. They are also fonnd in 
some instances above all other rocks, and hence it is presumed that 
they have been ^ected in a softened state, by successive exertions of 
volcanic forces. 

The Aqueous Eoehs are such as appear to have been formed by 
gradual deposits from water, in the form of mud, sand, crystals, or 
gravel. These are found more or less consolidated, or hardened into 
solid rocks which are stratified, that is, arranged in parallel layer?, 
and they contain the remains of animals and vegetables. Igneous 
rocks are crystalline in their structure, exhibiting no trace of stratifica- 
tion, and containing neither animal nor vegetable remains. 

The aqueous rocks may be arranged in three groups, the metamor- 
phiCj or primary^ the secondary and the tertia/ry. The metamorphic 
group Ib very widely spread over the earth's surface, forming a part 
of almost all lofty mountain ranges. 

This group of rocks is destitute (like the igneous) of both animal 
and vegetable remains. The secondary rocks are full of the remains of 
shell animals, fishes, reptiles, and of vegetables formed into coal, and 
lignite or fossil wood. The tertiary rocks consist of friable limestone, 
gypsum, sand, and day ; and they contain the remains of shell animals, 
reptiles, birds, and quadrupeds. 

From the igneous, or plutonic rocks, we obtain stone for building, 
such as granite and porphyry. From the aqueous rocks we obtain 
sandstone, freestone, and flag-stones for building ; and limestone and 
gypsum for building and agricultural purposes. Salt also is obtained 
from these rocks, both from mines and salt springs. Slate, and the 
various metallic ores are found chiefly in the metamorphic group. 

Goal and ironstone, lead, and zinc ore, are found in the secondary 
group of rooks. From the tertiary group we obtain gravel for road- 
work, etc ; sand for making glass and china ; clay for bricks and 
earthenware; loam for agricultural uses; and, in some places, also 
stone for building. 

The common soil is comjwsed of the sand and dust of solid rocks, 
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oontaining the simple earths, aluminum, or clay, silex, quartz, or lllnt, 
hme, soda, and potassium. With these earths is blended decayed 
animal and vegetable matter. 

The DeBslty of the Earth.— The earth is five times heavier than a 
globe of water of equal bulk would be ; but the density of the rocky 
crust is only two and a half times that of water. It is probable, 
then, that the earth increases in density from the surface toward the 
centre. 

CHAPTER n. 

niaililBUTION OF LAND AND WATEB — ABBANOEMENT OF THH LAND— EOBU 
OF THE OONTINENTS — ^MOUNTAIN CHAINS. 

Geieral Distrihiflen of Land aad Water.— The great cavities, or de- 
pressions, on the surface of the globe are occupied by the ocean, which 
separates and surrounds the more elevated portion of the earth^s crnst. 
By far the greater part of the surface is covered by the ocean. 

The following Map of the World in Hemispheres, projected upon 
the plane of the horizon of London, shows the unequal distribution of 
land and water. 
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* In consequence of the very unequal arrangement of the solid and 
iluid portions of the surface of the globe, England is nearly in the 
iicntre of the greatest mass of land, and its antipodal island, New 
Zealand, is nearly in the centre of the greatest mass of water. 

ArraigeHent ii the Land, ete. — The land may be arranged under 
two principal heads, viz.. Continents and Islands. 
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There are three vast and detached portions of land on the globo, 
to which the name continent may with great propriety be applied ; 
the largest of these is styled the Eastern Continent ; the next in size, 
the Western Continent; and the smallest the Sonth-eastem^ or Aus- 
tralian Continent. 

The term continent is sometimes applied to each of the grand 
divisions of the earth, and also to a partially explored region in the 
vicinity of the south pole. 

Fom tf the CmtlneitBy elc«— Upon examining what is termed the 
haruontal proflU of the land, we find that, though the waters of the 
ocean have worn the coast-line of the land into nmnerons gal& and 
inlets, it is, nevertheless, remarkable that the continents preserve in 
their general outline a certain triangular form. 

The Eastern and Western Continents present to the sea on their 
northern eddes broad flats of low-lying land, while the southern coasts 
are rocky, pointed, and elevated. 

While considering the general configuration of the continents, we 
would ftirther observe, that the proximate ades of the Eastern and 
the Western Continent, which border on the Atlantic, appear as though 
they were influenced, in some measure, by the forms of each other: 
thus the coast of Brazil, which forms the prominent eastern projec- 
tion of South America, is opposite to the Gulf of Guinea *, while the 
great western projection of Africa is counterbalanced by the basin of 
the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Featnres of the Land*— The surface of the land is greatly diversified. 
In some parts it is elevated into mountains and highlands ; in others, 
it is spread out into plains or depressed into valleys. 

MOUNTAINS. 

lIouitaiBfl*— Mountains are generally arranged in groups or chains.* 
Several connected chains are called a system. 

All eminences whose height exceeds 2,000 feet, are regarded bj 
most geographers as mountains, and those of less altitude as hilla. 

Mountains rarely occur solitary in plains, and remote from other 

* By the term ohein, when applied to elevations on the earth's sorftca, Is meant a 
nooession of hills or mountains, forratng a continaoos band, whose breadth Is little or 
insignificant compared with its length. 

It la, howoyer, applied not only to an uninterrupted band of prqjectlonfl, but to a ranga 
oreminenoe^ here and there detached, yet lying so nearly in the same general direotton as 
ro Indicate a oontinuouR base. 
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masses. Those that are so situated are generally active or extinot 
▼olcanoes. Among the most striking examples of solitary, or insular 
monntains, are the Peak of Teneriffe, the Rock of Gibraltar, Mount 
Egmont in New Zealand, Mount Etna in Sicily, Mount Ararat in Asia 
Minor, and Mauna Roa in the Island of Hawaii 




Ponna of MeantA'ns 

Various forms of mountains are shown in the above diagram. 
Some shoot up into sharp pyramidal peaks, others have a more 
rounded contour. The form of mountains depends chiefly on the 
geological character of their composition. 

Stope or Deellvity of nonntiliifu— Mountain chains are usually much 
more steep on one side than on the other. The Rocky Mountains 
have their longest * slope on the eastern side ; the Andes rise abruptly 
from the sea on the western side, and slope gently toward the eastern 
plains ; the Scandinavian Chain rises much more suddenly on the west 
and north, than on* the east and south; the Himalaya Chain slopes 
gradually on the northern side, but its declivities are steep and abrupt 
on the southern side. 

The Atlas Chain gradually declines toward the Great Desert, but 
is very abrupt on the side toward the Mediterranean Sea. The Pyrenees 
descend on the French side much less rapidly than on the Spanish, or 
south side ; and the Alps are steeper on the Italian side than on that 
of Switzerland. 

From the above we gather the following facts: — ^that in the Old 
World the long slopes are generally turned toward the north, and the 
short slopes toward the south ; while in the New World, the long or 

* The \&» stcop side of a hill or mountain Is called the alope^ and the steeper side the 
counter-slope. 

1") 
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gentle slopes descend toward the east, and the short or ahmpi 8loj)ce 
toward the west. 

With regard to the slope of mountain chains^ we mnst consider it as the in- 
clination of a line supposed to be drawn from their summits to the plain : the 
angle inclnded between this line and the mean level of the plain varies gener- 
ally from two to six degrees. Mountains whose slope exceeds seven or eight 
di^grees cannot be ascended by carriages ; and an inclination of fifteen or six- 
iceu degrees would be considered very steep for beasts of burden. 

Eleyatlen of Homtains. — The highest mountain range in the world 
is the Himalaya. Its mean elevation is estimated at from 16,000 to 
20,000 feet Forty of its peaks exceed 20,000 feet in height. 

The loftiest mountain-peak in North America is Mount St. Elias — 17,900 feet 



South " 


" Mt Aconcagua 


23,910 


Europe 


« Mt Elburz 


18,493 


ARia 


" Mt Everest 


29,100 


Africa 


« Mt Kilimanjaro 


20,000 


Oceania 


"Mt. Ophir» 


13,842 



Eleyatfons, coHparatlTely considered. — ^Though monntains appear to 
be enormous protuberances upon the earth's surface, they are very 
inconsiderable when compared with the whole mass of the globe. 
The loftiest peak,- which attains an elevation of a little more than 
five and a half miles above the level of the sea, is only about one 
seven-hundredth part of the earth's radius, or semi-diameter. 

Direetloii of Mountain Chains. — ^In all mountainous regions, the direc- 
tion of the axis, or principal range, usually accords with that of the 
greatest extension of land ; the length of mountain ranges is, there- 
fore, generally very great in proportion to their width. 

In the Old World, especially in that portion which comprehendi* 
the divisions of Europe and Asia, the principal extension is from east 
to west ; whilst in the New World, or America, it is from north to 
south. In both cases, this extension is in the direction of the princi- 
pal mountain ranges. The same character is observable in smaller 
portions of land. 

Could a spectator command a view of the globe, supposing him to stand in 
Australia, facing the north, he would see on his right hand a continuous system 
of high mountains extending along the entire western coast of America, linked 
with Asia by the Aleutian Isles. He would see also a chain on his left hand 
nmning along the coast of Africa, passing through Arabia into Persia, ming^ 

• In Sumatra, about 70 miles N. W. of IVlang. 
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ling there with the ranges that trayerse Enrope from the Atlantic, and merging 
in the monntaius of Central Asia, which are continued north-easterly to Behriug 
Strait 

Thus, while these chains of mountains, viewed m detail, appear isolated and 
unsystematic, yet, when contemplated as a whole, they seem to constitute one 
immense range forming an irregular curve (with outshoots here and there) and 
encompassing the great Pacific, on the north, east, and west. 

Use of ]Ioiiiitains«~The elevations which mark the face of the earlh, 
whether rising to the stately proportion of mountains, or forming only 
the rounded, green-dad hills, give interest, grace, or sublimity to the 
landscape. 

But mountains perform a more important office than tlus. They 
attract the clouds and store up their precipitated waters In interior 
reservoirs, whence they issue in streams, from thousands of springs, 
to water and fertilize the soil ; they increase the surface of the earthy 
and give richness and variety to its vegetable productions ; and they 
are the great storehouses of inexhaustible mineral treasures. 

CHAPTER m. 

VOLCANOES — KABTHQUAXBB. 

Tolctnoes. — Those mountains from whose summits or sides issue 
flame, smoke, and streams of melted rock, or lava, are called Vol- 
canoes, Some volcanoes eject mud, and are styled Mud Volcanoes ; 
some emit sulphureous and other vapors, 
and are called Sol/ataras (sulphur 
grounds); others emit water, and are 
called Water Volcanoes, 

Volcanoes are either continuously ac- 
tive, occasionally active, or extinct. 
Stromboli, on one of the Lipari Isles, is an 
example of a continuously active volcano. 
It is rarely violent, but emits a constant 
Th« crmun of Voiuvioi. jig^it, and scrvcs as a light-house to the 

mariner in that part of the Mediterranean. 

CaBses of Voleanic Emptioii8.~The expansion, or explosion, of gases 
and vapors, produced by heat, or the accumulation of electric matter 
transmitted in currents along the strata in the interior, has been 
assigned as the cause of volcanic eruptions. 
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Bmxnm bbuid. Bay of Bm^^bL 

IHstri^itldB tf TtlcaitM*— Traces of eztmct volcanoes are found in 
nearly all parts of the earth. 

In Asia and America a band of active volcanoes may be traced, beginning 
at Barren Island in the Bay of Bengal (abont 50 miles east of Great Andaman 
Island), extending throngh Sumatra, Java, the Moluccas, or Spice Islands, 
the Sunda Isles, the Philippmes, the Japan, and Kurile Isles, the Peninsula 
of Kamtchatka, the Aleutian Isles, and thence through the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Cordilleras of Mexico, and Central America, the Andes of South 
America, the Island of Terra del Fuego, and Victoria Land. 

Throughout the whole of Southern Continental Europe, and the islands in 
the adjacent seas, traces of a volcanic character are met with. This volcanic 
district commences at the Azores and extends to the Caspian Sea, having for 
its northern boundary the Tyrolean and Swiss Alps, and for its southern the 
northern kingdoms of Africa. Etna, Vesuvius, and Stromboli are at present 
the prominent active vents. 

In most of the island groups of Oceania, there are abundant traces of 
volcanic energy. In the Sandwich Isles there are two active volcanoes of 
great height In the West India Isles there are several active and extinct 
volcanoes. The Western, or Hebridean Isles, exhibit traces of volcanic action ; 
and lonely Iceland, situated in the regions of eternal snOw, contains no less 
than 80 volcanoes, eight of which have been active within a century. 

Himter of Toleinoes. — It is supposed that there are about 800, of 
which two-thirds are situated on islands. It is a singular fact, that in 
the New World the active volcanic sites are chiefly continental, while 
In the Old World they are found mostly in islands. This will be per- 
ceived by examining the following table ; — 
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TABLE, SHOWINQ THE DISTBIBUTIOM OF VOLCANOES. 



In America, 


on the continent 86 


on 


islands 28 


" Europe, 


4 




«« 20 


«• Asia, 


17 




" 29 


« Africa, 


" 2 




9 


" Oceania, 






" 108 



Utility of Tolcanoes*— Yolcanoes may be regarded as the great safety- 
valves of the globe, by whioli elastic matters are permitted to dis- 
charge themselves, without cansiog too great or too extended a strain 
apon the superficial strata. 

*' Fatal to human life as the eruptions of volcanoes have occasionally 
been, large views of such phyacal phenomena will awaken impressions at 
variance with those which their detached observadon often excites." 

'* Certainly nothing is more true than that the same agency which is 
occasionally destructive in a few spots on the world's expanse, has operated in 
forming or upheaving the universal crust of the globe, and has thus been the 
means of building up sure resting-places for unnumbered myriads of the hu- 
man family." It is this protruding or elevating power also that has rendered 
the coal formations and mineral veins of the earth accessible to man. 

The surface of the dry land is incessantly crumbling down into 
sand and dust by the action of the air and moisture, by frost splitting 
up rocks, and by the abrading force of rivers and the ocean. In the 
course of time these processes would level the continents and islands, 
were there not counteracting agencies at work. One of these agen- 
cies is, without doubt, volcanic action. 

EABTHQUAKEB. 

Earthquakes.— Closely allied to volcanoes are earthquakes. They 
are most common in volcanic districts, and it has been remarked that 
they frequently precede volcanic eruptions, and cease afterwards. 

CtiM of Earthqvakcs* — ^It is probable that they owe their origin to 
the expansive force of steam, generated in the earth, which, in order 
to obtain a vent, agitates more or less violently the surface. 

Character.— Earthquakes differ in intensity; sometimes causing 
only a slight motion of the surface, and at other times they are so 
violent and powerfid as to rend the earth and ingulf whole towns and 
villages. 

The first shock of an earthquake seldom lasts longer than a 
minute, but successive shocks are sometimes felt at very short in* 
tervals. 
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KlAds ef Hotidi.— The uotion of the earth^s Bnrhce^ caused b3 
eartiiquakes, is not always of the same character ; and it appears that 
the damage prodaced depends less on the violence of the shock, 
than on the manner in which the ground is put in motion. There are 
fonr kinds of movements which have been noticed, viz., — tremulous, 
undulatinff^ upheaving, and rotary. The rotary shocks are tlie most 
dcstrnotive, and are those which occur most rarely. 

CHAPTER IV. 

TABLE-LANDS — LOWLAIO) PLAINS. 

Table-laiids, or Plateaus, are extensive tracts whose general level 
is considerably above that of the sea. They are sometimes called 
Mountain, or Upland Plains. 

TaUe-Landfl In Nerth AHerIca*— Along the eastern base of the 
Rocky Mountains, and for about 400 mUes eastward, is a series of 
table-lands of from 2,000 to 8,000 feet in height : the plateau of Utah, 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, has an eleva- 
tion of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet ; the immense plateau of Mexico, 
extending from about the 42d parallel to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
is from 6,000 to 9,000 feet in elevation ; and to the south of the Mex- 
ican plateau are those of Guatemala and Honduras, in Oentral America 
These exceed 6,000 feet in height. 

TaUe-Lands In Soith America*— In this part of the earth are found 
some of the highest table-lands on the globe. The plateau of Quito, 
which stretches on both sides of the equator, is 9,000 feet in elevation; 
that of Pasco, between the 10th and the 12th parallel of south latitude, 
is upwards of 11,000 feet high ; and that of Potosi or Titioaca, be- 
tween the 14th and the 21st pariJlel of south latitude, is from 12,000 to 
18,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

TiUe-Landfl In Eirope.— The table-lands of Europe are small, com- 
pared with those of South America and Asia. The south-west portion 
of the Scandinavian Peninsula (Norway and Sweden) constitutes a 
plateau of moderate elevation. Bavaria is a table-land of about 2,000 
feet in height; and the central portion of the Spanish Peninsula con- 
sists chiefly of an elevated plateau, which attains on its north side i\ 
height of 8,000 feet, and on its south about 2,000 feet. 

TaUe-Landfl ef Asfau — ^No other grand division of the earth exhibits 
plateaus so elevated, so numerous, and so extensive, as Asia. 

The whole of Central Asia consists of one vast plateau, embracing 
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an area of about 8,000,000 sqnare miles. Its elevation is not nuiform; 
the northern and eastern portions are about 4,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, while the southern and south-western are, at least, 12,000 
feet in height. 

The principal part of South-western Asia is elevated into table- 
landsj varying from 2,000 to 4,000 feet in height 

The plateau of the Deccan in EQndostan, which is separated from 
the great Asiatic central table-land by the basin of the Ganges, has an 
elevation of about 2,000 feet. 

TaUe-Lands of Africa.— That portion of Africa which comprehends 
Sahara, constitutes an immense table-land of small elevation. 

It is generally believed that the greater part of Central Africa is an 
enormous plateau, whose general height is about 8,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Table-Lands of Australia.— Two extensive plateaus, one on the south 
and the other on the north coast, spread out to unknown distances 
toward the interior of the continent. 

LOWLAND PLAINS. 

Lowland Plains. — Lowland Plains are tracts of land only slightly 
elevated above the level of the ocean ; in some places, however, they 
are considerably below it. Such is the case in the regions around the 
Caspian Sea* and the Sea of Aral; and also in the valley of the 
Jordan River. 

Plains do not always present a perfectly horizontal surface ; hence 
we have undulating as well as level plains. 

Plains of North America. — Between the Bocky Mountains and the 
Alleghanies are extensive plains, stretching from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Great Lakes that lie between the United States and British 
America, and also from the north of these lakes to the Arctic Ocean. 
The surface of these lowlands is estimated at 2,430,000 square miles. 

No prominent elevation occurs in this vast tract, and yet it is the 
site of two of the greatest river systems of the earth — that of the 
Misdssippi with its affluents, and that of the St. Lawrence with its vast 
lake appendages. A plateau of moderate elevation, lying to the west 
and north of Lake Superior, serves as the water-shed for these two 
immense river courses. 

* It has been ascertained that the area occupied by the Caspian and the Aral Sea, 
ti>gcthur with a large extent of surronnding country, is about 88 feot below the general see 
level ; and that the Dead 8ea, including the adjacent country, is depressed 1,317 feet 
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The middle portions of this plain, embraced in the valleys of the 
AfisfflSfiippi and the AOssonri, are chiefly level grassy regions, called 
prairies. Of these there are three kinds — the hushy or heathy^ which 
are covered with grass, vines, shrnbs, and flowers ; the dry or rolling^ 
from whose wavy surface, and want of pools and swamps, they have 
derived their name ; and the moist, or wet prairies which abound in 
pools and marshes. They are covered with a luxuriant vegetation of 
tall rank grass. 

Along the Atlantic coast, between the Alleghanies and the Atlantic 
Ocean, stretches a plain, varying in width as the mountains recede 
from the coast. 

Plains of South America* — ^The whole of the interior of South Amer- 
ica, from the coast chain of Venezuela to the Strait of Magellan, is 
one immense plain, whose mean height is but little above the level of 
the sea. 

This vast tract is divided by low ridges into three great river ba- 
sins — that of the Orinoco on the north, the La Plata on the south, and 
the Amazon in the centre. The flat portions on each side of these 
streams are called Llanos, Silvas, and Pampas. 

Between the Andes and the Orinoco, the LUmos^ or level fields, 
occupy a space of at least 250,000 square miles. So nearly level are 
these plains, that, in the rainy season, the Eio Negro pours its waters 
into the Orinoco and the Amazon at the same time, by the Oassiquiare 
River. The mean height of these plains is not over 200 feet. 

The SilvaSy or forest plains, of the Amazon, stretch from the Andes 
to the Atlantic Ocean. This vast region is densely covered with im- 
mense forests, heire and there interspersed with open patches of grass 
and marsh lands. 

The Fampas^ or flats, are immense level plains, extending in an 
almost uninterrupted band from about the 15th to the 45th parallel 
of south latitude. 

These plains are generally rich in grass, but without trees. In some parte 
there are swampy tracts, overgrown with canes and tall reeds ; in others, the 
whole surface is covered with thistles during the greater part of the year. 
Those grow to the height of eight feet, and their stems are so close to each 
other and so strong that they form an impenetrable barrier. During the 
summer they looe their sap and verdure, and the pampero, or hurricane, levels 
diem with the ground ; after which the clover springs up, and for a short seasou 
the whole scene is changed. 
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In some parte of these pampas there are larg^e spaoes of absdiUely sterile 
soil ; but these are sarroimded with districts sufficiently Inxniiant to pasture 
immenae numbers of cattle. 

CHAPTER V. 

nJONB GOMTIirUSD — DESERTS — VAUJCYS A2(I> MOUKTAIN PA8S1BB. 

Plains of Enrope. — ^Tbe great European plain extends from the 
English Ohannel, comprehending the lowlands of Northern France, 
Belgium, Holland, Northern Germany, Denmark, Prussia, Russian 
Poland, and the whole of Russia Proper, to the base of the Uralian 
Mountains. 

Between the Gironde River and the Pyrenees, in France, is an 
extensive sandy plain, occupied by heaths and marshes. 

Among the other plains of Continental Europe may be mentioned 
those of Naples, Hungary, and Lombardy ; the latter are considered 
the most productive in the world. 

Plains of Asia* — ^The whole of Siberia, from the Altai Mountains to 
the Arctic Ocean, b an immense plain, which gradually sinks into 
marshes and sloughs, called Tundra^ as it approached the ocean. 

Immense plains occur in the north-west of Ohina ; in the north of 
Hindostan (between the plateau of the Decoan and the Himalaya 
Mountains) ; in Arabia ; in the south-east of Turkey; in Persia; and 
in Independent Tartary. 

Plains of Africa* — ^Rich plains stretch from the foot of the Atlas 
Mountains to the Mediterranean Sea. Upper and Lower Guinea con- 
stitute an extensive plain of great fertility. 

DEciEBTa 

DeserU are barren tracts of land, nearly destitute of water, with 
little or no vegetation, beyond a few shrubby plants which are occa- 
sionally met with. In some desert regions there are interspersed here 
and there small fertile tracts, well watered and wooded, which afford 
shade and refreshment to the exhausted traveler. These tracts arc 
called waddiea^ or oases. 

Deserts of Horth America.— In the elevated country, which has 
already been mentioned as extending along the eastern base of the 
Rooky Mountain Range, vast tracts of desert land are found. West- 
ward of this range, between it aud the Sierra Nevada Mountains, a great 
portion of the land is desert. 
15* 
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Deserts ef Seith AHerlca« — In this coantry are the Deserts of Cam- 
pos Parezis and Atacama ; the former situated near the sources of the 
Paraguay, and the latter north of OhiK. 

Deeerte of AsUu — The principal deserts of Asia are, the Desert of 
Cohi, which occupies a considerahle portion of the great' central pla- 
teau ; the Indian Desert of Hindostan ; and the deserts of Arahia^ 
Persia, Independent Turkestan, and Afghanistan, 

The Great Salt Desert of Persia consists of a stiff clay, covered with 
a saline efflorescence, and hearing a vegetation of saline plants inter- 
mingled with a few pasture lands. 

The Desert of Afghanistan is a vast sandy hasin, containing large 
quantities of salt. 

Deserts of ifrlea. — The principal known deserts of Africa are the 
Great Desert of Sahara, the Lybian Desert, and the Nubian Desert. 
The Desert of Sahara is regarded as the most extensive, barren, and 
parched waste upon the globe. Shallow lakes, impregnated with 
salts of various kinds, are scattered here and there over its surface, 
and in its western part there are vast beds of rock salt of the greatest 
purity. 

Deserts of AnstralUu— Most of the incerior of this continent is sup- 
posed to be a treeless desert of sand, swamps, and jungle. 

valleys and mountain passes. 

Valleys are the spaces which occur between mountain ranges, 
mountains, or hills. 

The broad and deep valleys, situated in mountainous districts, are 
arranged into two classes, according to their direction in relation to 
the neighboring elevations. 

Those which lie between parallel ridges and follow the general 
direction of the main chain, are termed longititdinal valleys; and 
those which run at various angles with the principal chain are called 
transverse valleys. 

Valleys situated among steep mountains are sometimes difficult 
of access, ingress and egress being obtained only by narrow entrances, 
called ravines, gorges, defiles, or passes. These passes, through which 
communication is maintained between opposite sides of the ridge they 
intersect, are called eols in the Alps, ports in the Pyrenees, and gates^ 
gapSy or passes in the United States. 

Mountain passes occur at various heights, and they abound with scenes of 
striking graiidonr and wild magnificence, — overhanging rocks, undefended 
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precjpioes, patches of wood, cascades of water, rendered the more impressive 
by the seclusion of their sites. 

The highest mountain passes are those of the Himalayas, varying from 
5,000 to 19,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

The loftiest oarriage road known is that over the Order Pass, in the Rhe- 
tian Alps. There are several other passes in the Alps (varying in height 
from 3,000 to 7,000 feet), that are traversed by carriage roads, and a few still 
more elevated that are fit only for foot passengers, and at certain seasons foi 
mules. The height of these is about 11,000 feet above sea-level. 

The Andes chun is traversed by several passes ; the most of which are 
narrow, steep, rugged, and dangerous. The pass from Valparaiso to Mendoza is 
12,450 feet in height, and that from Lima to Pasco is 15,760 feet, being the 
highest known pass of the Andes. 

CHAPTER VL 

ISLANDS — SnOALS — BANKfl — BEEFS. 

The iDnamerable islands scattered through the wide expanse of 
waters that surround tlie great continental masses of the globe, differ 
much in size, form, structure, and elevation. 

They are also variously distributed, occurring singly^ or in chains, 
groups, or archipelagoes. It is supposed that they are the tops of 
mountains or table-lands, whose base is in the bed of the ocean, and 
whose valleys and passes are filled with its waters. 

Those that contain a system of mountains, valleys, and streams, 
may be regarded as miniature continents. 

There are two distinct classes of islands, viz.. Continental^ and 
Pelagic, or Oeeanie. 

Oontinental Islands are those that extend along the margin of the 
continents, whose proximity, structure, size, etc. furnish presumptive 
evidence of their being dependencies of the continents. 

They are generally long in proportion to their breadth, and follow 
each other in the direction of their length, forming a line with the 
maritime mountain chains of their respective continents. 

Pelagic Islands are those that appear to have risen from the bed 
of the ocean, independently of the continents. They are, for the most 
part, of volcanic origin. 

Most of the Pelagic, or Oceanic Islands, as we have before stated, owe 
their origin to volcanic agency ; but there are some that are the result of the 
labors of minute inflects, called coral zoophytes. 
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These little animals build up masses of coral, forming reefs of huudreds of 
miles, and circular islands, or atolls. This thdy do by extracting lime from 

sea-water, with which they form 
, their coverings or houses, one 
j piled up on aaother like the 
i branching stems of a tree. 
As they cannot exist above 
Coral uiMd, or Ai«ii. with Uigoon in the ««i>tr«. ^^le surfacc of the ocean, thoy 

Idave off building when the reef is of such a height that it remains almost liry 
at low water. 

" The heat of the sun now splits in many places the dry mass of stone ; the 
waves also separate and lift large blocks of cond, throwing them upon the 
reef. In this way the mass is augmented until it surmounts the highest tides. 
It then entangles floating trees and sea-weeds^ brought by currents from dis- 
tant countries, and in time a sdl is formed, in which seeds, floated to it on the 
waves, take root, and grow into trees and plants, and sea-birds shelter among 
them ; and last of all they are taken possession of by man.*' 

SbMb, Banks, Reeft.— '^ Sometimes the elevations on the bed of the 
ocean are not high enough to reach the snr&ce, or to be covered by 
every tide, in which case they seem like imperfect islands. If they 
are flat and broad, they are caUed 87u>al8 or banks ; if they form a range 
of rocks, they are called a ree/." 

CHAPTER Vn. 

THE WATERS OF THE GLOBE. 

Water, essential to the existence of man and the fertility of the 
soil, occurs in each of the physical conditions which bodies are capa- 
ble of assuming, viz., the aeriform^ the solid^ and the liquid state. 

It exists in the aeriform state in the form of vapor ; in the solid 
state, in the form of ice; and in the liquid state, in the form of rain 
which ^ves rise to springs, lakes, rivers, etc. 

Composltloii and Properties of Water.— Pore water * contains by 
weight, 88.9 parts of oxygen combined with 11.1 parts of hydrogcu 
t?a5 ; and by volume, two portions of hydrogen to one of oxygen. 

It is 815 times heavier than air, weighing 1,000 ounces per cubic 
foot, and, like most other substances, it expands by heat and contracts 
by cold. 

* Wator is ^Idom found perfeetfy puroL It generally holds tn solution vsiioos Ingre- 
-"^'s, derived either from the atmonphero or the earth. 
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It boilb at 212° Fahrenheit, under the ordinary pressure of the 
atmosphere, at sea level; but the boiling point becomes lower, as the 
atmospheric pressure is lessened ; that is, it will boil at one degree less 
than 212° for every 600 feet of ascent. Some allowance must be 
made, however, for the temperature of the atmosphere. 

How IHTlded.— The waters of the globe may be divided, as re 
spects position, into two general classes, viz. ; the land-enclosed^ or 
oontinental waters, and the land-enclosing^ or oceanic waters. They 
may also be divided, as respects properties, into three classes, viz., 
salt^ mineral^ and/resh. 

By far the greater part of the continental waters are fresh, while 
those of tlie ocean are salt. There are, however, many continental 
specimens of salt springs and lakes, but, as has been intimated, they 
form an inconsiderable portion when compared with the entire mass. 



SPBINGS. 

Springs. — Springs are formed from melted snow, dew, vapor, and 
rain ; which, fedling on high elevations of land, sink into the soil. 
The cavities beneath the surface form reservoirs, from which, at 
a lower level, the superabundant water finds its way again to the 
surface. 

Those springs which continue to flow constantly at all seasons, arc 
called perennial; and those that alternately flow and stop, are oall^ 
intermitting, 

EzpianatloB of the €it— The rain, by 
percolating the rock, fills the cavity a 
^ until it reaches the top of the bend b ; 
". the spring will then flow until the wa- 
ter is exhausted. The same phenomena 
will be from time to time repeated. 
Springs may be divided into four 
' classes, viz., thermal or Jiot^ ebullient or 
'*■ spouting^ inflammable^ and mineralized. 
■■] Thormtl, or Hot Springs. •— These 
^^; springs are characterized by a higher 
" temperature than that of the place 
where they are situated. Some of them 
reach the temperature of boiling water. 
Ebullient Springs.— These springs burst forth with great violence, 
and sometimes throw up a cohimn of water to a considerable height 
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Of this class are the geysers of Iceland. These may be called inlonuit 
ting hot springs, for they alternately flow and stop, and they vary in 
temperature from that of the air to that of boiling water. 

ExplanatlOB of the Cit.— The water, 
..-^--g^zri^^-r,-- percolating the rock, fills the cavity 

j^gg^^'i^^j^^ ^v- A. Here it becomes greatly heated by 
^^l^g^^k^j/gP^.^^ volcanic action, and steam is formed, 
I ^ ^HflB^S^ ^K which, by its elastic force, drives the 
:.y '■' h . ■ ] 7^^/^^ ^ water up the channel b, whence it 

\ l'\J \ y issues in a fountain. 

\ \ y IifliMMable Springs.— These springs 

A ;/ . ' are capable of supporting flame. 

,-\ ' / '-' ' They are not numerous, 

f^^j^i^^ Uineralized Springs.— Mineral springs 

':; \^^ ._ . . contain a sensible portion of gaseous 

/ ^.^ ^ ^ ^^ or mineral particles. They may be 

^s^ ^' -^ divided, as respects properties, into 

Section of • Geyier. four classcs : Ist, thosc Containing ox- 

ide of iron, called chalybeate springs; 2d, those which contain a por- 
tion of chloride of sodium, or common salt, called salt or saline springs ; 
8d, those which are combined with carbonic acid gas, called acidulous 
springs ; and 4th, those that are impregnated with sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, called sulphurous, or hepatic springs. 

LAKES. 

Lakes.— Large or small, fresh or saline, collections of water which 
are either almost or quite surrounded by land, are termed lakes. 

'* There is a striking, though in one respect insensible, relation subsbting 
between rivers and considerable lakes. The former visibly feed the latter ; 
aud the latter no less certainly feed the former, though in a manner that b 
not so apparent to our senses. By a process of evaporation, the lakes are 
continually giving off a portion of their mass, which rises in the atmosphere 
in the form of vapor, and again visits the earth in the form of rain, origina- 
ting the springs and rills, which unite in rivers, flow into the lakes, and replace 
their waste. There is no machinery of nature more complicated, beautiful, 
nicely adjusted, and benign in ita results than thb ; for hereby the earth is 
preserved either from perpetual barrenness, through want of moisture; or 
from submergence, through the ocean overflowing its present bounds." 

Lakes may be divided, according to their physical characteris- 
'*~~ into four classes:— 1st, those small lakes which receive no stream 
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of rnnning water, and which have no outlet ; 3d, those which receive 
no streams of water, but have an outlet ; 3d, those which receive 
streams of water, but have no visible outlet; and 4th, those wliijli 
both receive and discharge streams of water. 

CHAPTER Vm. 

THE WATERS OF THE GLOBE OONTDfDKD. 

Rivers.— Rivers are streams of water flowing in an open channel 
through the land. 

Those which empty directly into the ocean, or into waters com- 
municating with it, are styled oceanic rivers ; and those which never 
reach the ocean, but fall into lakes unconnected with it, or are ab- 
sorbed and lost in swamps or sandy deserts, are styled continental 
rivers. To designate the latter, we prefer the term inland. 

The oceanic rivers are divided into four distinct systems,* belonging 
respectively to the Arctic, the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Indian 
Ocean. 

Sources. — The little rivulets that trickle down the sides of moun- 
tains generally unite and form streams ; or, if the ground be level, 
they collect into a lake, from which the stream flows. 

Most of the large rivers originate in chains of mountains, be- 
cause springs are there most abundant ; but in some instances they 
have their source in small elevations in the plains. 

Descent and Rapidity of RlTen.— Water, like every other fluid, has 
a tendency, when left free, to seek the lowest possible level ; hence 
the course of a river points out generally the direction in which the 
land declines. The degree of the declination determines in part the 
velocity of its current, for the rapidity of a stream is influenced both 
by its volume of water and the declivity of its channel. A declina- 
tion of one foot in 200 feet prevents a river from being navigable. 

In general, the rapidity of rivers which have a serpentine course 
Ls less than that of those which have a straight channel. 

Wlien the fall of a river is stldden, and its velocity extremely 
great, it forms what is called a rapid; and when it rushes over a 
perpendicular rock, it is called a cataract^ or water-fall. When a 
rivulet or small stream dashes over a rock, it is called a cascade. 

Snbterraneou Come of Rivenu—It sometimes happens that riverS; 

" Bee Map of tbo World in the accompanTlng Atlaa 
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in a part of their conrse, lose themselyes for a while, and after a sab- 
terraneous coarse, more or less long, rise again to the snr&oe. 

RiTer Ferds.— Fords are places in a river where it may be crossed 
by man or beast on foot, or by wading. Some streams are never 
fordable— others, always so ; in some, the fords are temporary as to 
season, thongh permanent as to'place ; and in others, they frequently 
change their sitaation. 

To ford, on foot, the depth of water shonld not exceed three feet; 
on horseback, fonr feet; bnt shonld the current be very strong, one 
foot less for each. 

River Badsst — The entire extent of country drained by a river and 
its tributaries, is called its hydrographical region^ or bcuin. The most 
extensive basins and the largest rivers are found on the Western Oon- 
tinent. There are instances where two hydrographical basins are per- 
manently connected by a sort of natural canaL This is the case with 
the Amazon and the Orinoco, whose waters are united by the Gassi- 
quiare River. 

Water-Shed* — The margin of land which separates one river-basin 
from another <is called a waUr-^hed ; this, in some oases, is a mere 
ridge-line like the top of a house-roo^ from which the waters diverge 
and flow in different directions. 

Mentha of RlTenH-Deltas.— Elvers terminate usually by a single 
mouth ; but in some instances they discharge themselves by several 
mouths. 

Those rivers which flow through alluvial soil, generally carry 
down with them large quantities of solid matter, held in suspension, 
which, as their velocity decreases when they approach the sea, is 
deposited, forming triangular banks, called deltas. 

Deltas are fluviatile^ when formed at the entrance of one river 
into another ; laeustHne^ when at the entrance of a river into a lake ; 
and mctritimey when the river falls into the sea. 

Tidal Riven* — Tidal rivers are those which fall into tidal seas, and 
have the level of the lower part of their course changed daily by the 
tidal wave. In some rivers the force of the sea operates against the 
current, and produces a high wave, which rolls swiftly up the stream, 
overturning boats, inundating the banks, etc. 

This phenomenon is called the hore. It comes rolling in with the 
tirst flood, and rising to a height of from five to fifteen feet above 
the level of the river, rushes onward, threatening deetniction to 
'•'batever may oppose its course. 
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Tho highest tides occur at new and fbll moon. The ehb and flow of the 
tides in the Amazon are observable 600 miles above its mouth. No sailing 
craft can descend this river while the tide is mnning np ; hence distances on 
the river are measured by tides. For instance, Para is said to be three tides 
Trom the ocean, and a vessel leaving with the ebb must lie at anchor daring 
two flood-tides before she can reach the Atlantic There are In the river cer- 
tain places where the water is not much agitated hy the tides ; they are called 
experas, or resting places ; in these the small craft of the river lie to nutil the 
tide changes. 

The Hagnltnde •f Riyen. — The magnitude of rivers depends on tlie 
length of their courses, the area of their baMns, their connection with 
lofty ice-clad mountains, and the humidity of the climate. These 
physical circumstances lead to the accumulation of vast bodies of wa- 
ter, whose magnitude is proportionate to the degree in which they are 
combined. 

The following table exhibits the extent of the hydrographical 
regions of the principal rivers of the globe, with their proportionate 
volumes : — 
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ErROPE: 

Thames. 

Rhine.... 

Loire.. ..< 

Elbe 

Vistula.. 

Danube. 

Dnieper. 

Don. 

Volga ... 
Asia: 

Eui 

Indus. 

Ganges 

Yang-tse-Kiang. 

Amour 

Lena 

Obe 

Africa: 

Nile 

America : 

St. Lawrence 

Mississippi 

Rio de la Plata 

Amazon (not including the Araguay), 



Ana of BmId in 
Englith mile*. 



6,500 

70,000 

48,000 

50,000 

76,000 

310,000 

200,000 

205,000 

620,000 

230,000 
400,000 
420,000 
760,000 
900,000 
960,000 
1,300,000 

500,000 

600,000 
1,368,000 
1,240,000 
2,177,000 



ProporUoukl qoaatlt; 

of water JlMbargwl 

•nn-ally. 



1 

13 
10 
8 
12 
65 
86 
88 
80 

60 
133 
148 
258 
166 
125 
179 

250 

112 

338 

490 

1,280 
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CANALS.* 

Ganals arc long trenches or artificial paasages of water, constmcicd 
(generally for inland nayigation. They may be divided, according to 
their particnlar object, into three classes; 1st, canals for navigadon ; 
2d, canals for drainage ; and 8d, canals for irngaticm. 

A canal lock is a tight reservoir, or baran of water, which is doecti 
at both ends by flood-gates. Locks are constnicted so as to enable 
boats to ascend and descend decllyities gently. A view of <Hie I? 
afforded yon in the following cnt. 




A Dual Lock. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

THE WATERS OP THE OLOBR— COMTINUXD. 

TnS OCEAN. 

Tlw Oceii.~By the ocean, in an extended sense, is meant the entiri' 
body of water which, with its numerous branches, termed seas, gulfs, 
hays, straits, sounds, and channels, surrounds the globe, couipletely 

• Canala, being arHJlcial collections of water, do not stricOy form a part of the DaturaJ 
liydrograpliy of a country, yet as they, for the most part, perform the office of riFcra, they 
niay with propriety be mentioned here. 
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euclosing the land area of its surfaoe. It is dirided into five basins, 
each being styled an ocean. Of the two principal, the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, the coast line of the former is the more extensive, though 
its superficial area b far less than that of the latter. The coast line of 
the Atlantic is estimated at 48,000 miles, and that of the Pacific at 
41,500 miles. 

The greater geographical extent of the outline of the Atlantic is 
clue to its numerous projections into the land, forming many mediter< 
ronean, or close seas, of immense size. 

Cbaraeteristlcs*— The chief characteristics of the ocean are, color^ 
mltnen^ temperature^ dept\ density^ level, and movements. 

Color* — Hie color of the ocean is generally a deep bluish green, 
becoming brighter and clearer toward the coasts. This bluish tint is 
caused by the water absorbing all the prismatic colors, except blue, 
which, being reflected in every direction, imparts to it a hue similar to 
the azure of the sky. 

Some particular parts of the oceanic waters, however, have difier- 
ent colors, depending entirely on local causes ; for example, the east- 
em part of the Mediterranean Sea has a purple tint ; the water in the 
Gulf of Guinea is white ; west of the Azores and the Canaries it is 
green ; at the mouth of the La Plata, reddish ; off the coast of Oali- 
fomia, vermilion ; between Japan and China, yellowish ; around the Mal- 
dive Islands, black ; and in the Red Sea, red, whence the name of the sea. 

It is supposed that the color of this sea is owing to a species of 
{miliaria, a plant, intermediate between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. Marine vegetation at or near the surface, animalcules of 
the infusorial kind, and muiute particles of matter, are the chief 
causes of the various thits above mentioned. 

Sattness* — ^All the water of the ocean is salt, but in slightly different 
degrees in different places. Near the mouths of great rivers, or in the 
polar re^ns, where vast masses of snow and ice are melted and min- 
gle with the ocean, the saltness is less than at a great distance from 
land. Besides common salt, it contains several other substances, such 
as muriatic and sulphuric acid, soda, magnesia, and sulphate of lime 
These ingredients give to sea-water a salt and bitter taste. 

leHperatnre. — The mean temperature of the surface of the ocean^ 
over 10° of latitude on each side of the equator, is about 80® Fahren- 
heit ; at the tropics, it is about 76° ; at latitude 60°, it is about 50° ; 
and in the Arctic and the Antarctic Ocean, it falls to the freezing 
point, and below it. 
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l^pOu — "So certain condonons have been formed with r^Bpaat to 
the depth of the ocean. It is generally supposed that its greatest 
depths are about equal to the height of tiie loftiest elevations on the 
earth's surface. In the neighborhood of steep coasts, the bottom of 
the sea or ocean sinks down suddenly to a great depth, but near a low 
ooast it deepens very gradually. 

The deepest sonndings have been mado iu 
tiie Atlantic Ocean. In April, 1852, latitude 
36^ wmth, lon^tude 44^ 11' west, lieutenant 
Parker, of the U. S. frigate Congresa^ made 
an experiment at deep-sea soundings, when 
49,800 feet of line ran out before it parted ; 
but this and similar experiments that havb 
s««>diiif . been made should not be depended upon aM 

conveying an accurate idea of the depth of the ocean, as the line may have nm 
out many hundred feet after the plummet reached the bottom. An instru- 
ment has been invented, which enables the ofScers who now attempt deep 
Bea-soundings, to detach the plummet from the line the moment it strikes 
the bottom ; but currents may carry out the line before bottom is reached. 

Density*— The denaty of the ocean increases from the sur&oe down- 
wards. At the depth of a mile and a quarter it has been calculated to 
amount to 2,809 pounds on a square inch. At still greater depths the 
pressure must be enormous. 

Levelt — ^The ocean is presumed to have everywhere a uniform 
surface, which is called t?ie level of the sea. Some of its branches 
form an exception to this rule, their level, in some instances, being a 
little above that of the ocean, owing to prevailing winds, peculiarity 
of position, etc. 

MoTSBeiitSt — There are three distinct movements of the ocean, viz., 
wa/De%^ tid-ee^ or tidal waves, and currents. The action of the winds 
upon the surface of the ocean produces waves varying in height from 
a mere ripple to billows of enormous size. The height of waves pro- 
duced by storms generally averages from 10 to 20 feet 

We sometimes read of ^^ billows mountain high ; " but the highest 
waves do not exceed 40 feet from the hollow trough to the summit. 

Tldest — Tides are those elevations and depressions of the oooan 
which occur at regular intervals. They are caused chiefly by thx* 
attraction of the sun and moon. 

The waters of the ocean gradually rise or flow, as it is called, 
about six hotirs ; after remaining stationary about six minutes, they 
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then retire, or ebb, dnring another six bonrs, to flow again after a 
brief repose. 

The waters are most elevated in that place neai whose meridian 
the moon is passing. The period that elapses between successive 
returns of the moon to the meridian of a place is 24 hours 60^ minutes ; 
daring this time the waters of the ocean ebb and flow twice. 

At new and fall moon the attraction of the sun and that of the 
moon act in the same direction ; hence the highest tides, termed spring 
tides^ occur at these periods. When the moon is in quadrature, or 
90^ from the sun, the sun^s attraction acts at right angles to that of 
the moon, and then we have the lowest tides, called neap tides. 

The tides not onlj vaiy periodically with the position of the moon, as 
described, hut they vaxy greatly in different places from other causes, — snch 
as depth of sea, high winds, interference of land, the meeting of two tides, etc. 

In the open ocean, the tide seldom rises more than a few feet, probably 
never exceeding five. At St. Helena, the greatest rise is only three feet; at 
Tahiti it is scarcely perceptible : while at St. Malo, on the north coast of 
France, the rise is 50 feet ; at Bristol, in England, it is 40 feet ; and in the 
Bay of Fundy it rises sometimes to the height of 70 feet. 

In inland seas, with a small mouth opening in such a direction as not to 
meet &e tidal wave, litde or no rise takes place. This is the case in the 
Mediterranean and the Baltic. In the Red Sea and the Persian 6ul( though 
their mouths are narrow, there is a rise, because they open toward the coarse 
of the tidal wave. 

CHAPTER X. 

THE WATERS OF THE QLOBE— COSTZHDED. 

Ocean Currents. — ^The currents of the ocean, which exercise so 
great an influence on the intercourse of nations, on the present aspects 
of the land, and on the climatic relations of coasts, present this re- 
markable spectacle : — ^they cross it, of different breadths, in different 
directions, and in the same manner as rivers ; the unmoved neighbor- 
ing watery strata forming, as it were, the banks of these streams. 

Causes of the Ocean Cnrrents.— There are three prominent causes 
that produce these currents, viz. : the unequal heating of the surface 
of the ocean, the earth's daily motion, and the obstruction of conti- 
nents. 

Cold water being heavier than heated water, there is a continual pressure 
and flow of cold water from the poles to the equator, which displaces the 
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lighter water there, and canees s warm current to flow from the equator to- 
ward the poles. This enrrent would flow doe north and south from ihe equa- 
tor, if it were not turned fimn its course by the earth's daily motion and by 
the obstructions of the continents. 

TnB AiTTABOTio Dbift Cubrknt flows from the south pole in a 
north-easterly direction, till it reaches the western shore of Soath 
America. Before reaching this shore, however, a small branch sets 
olf to the south-east, and doubles Cape Horn ; but the main stream 
pursues its course along the South American shore, until it arrives ofi 
the Penivian coast ; then, turning suddenly to the west, it loses itself 
in the Equatorial Oubrsnt of the Pacifio. 

This great current crosses the Pacific between the parallels of 26° 
S. and 24° K, forming a vast moving belt of water nearly 3,5()0 miles 
broad. It forces its way between the islands of the Asiatic Archi- 
pelago, and joins the Equatorial Cubrent or thx Indian Ocean. 

This current flows on until it reaches the coast of AMca. As it 
approaches the Island of Madagascar, the stream is divided ; one part 
bends round the island and flows through the Mozambique Channel 
and, being joined by the other branch, doubles the Cape of Good 
Hope. From this point, under the name of The Sourn Atlantic 
Current, it runs along the western coast of Africa till it join? 
The Atlantic Equatorial Current. 

This great current flows from the Gulf of Guinea westward, till it 
reaches tiie opposite shore of America ; where, off Cape St. Roque, it 
separates into two branches. One of these. The Brazil Current, 
proceeds southward along the coast of Brazil, and, before reaching 
the mouth of the La Plata, it turns toward the east. Under the name 
of The South Connecting Current it then makes the circuit of the 
South Atlantic Ocean ; and keeping outside of The Cape Current, 
off the south coast of Africa — which runs, as we have before de- 
scribed, in the opposite direction, — ^it pursues its course* into the Indian 
Ocean. 

We must now return to Cape St. Roqne, and follow the other and 
main branch of the Atlantic Equatorial Current. It proceeds from 
the Cape, along the coasts of Brazil and Guiana, through the Carib- 
l)ean Sea ; from which it flows through the Channel of Yucatan, and 
enters the Gulf of Mexico. The stream now wmds round the Gulf, 
and rushes out through the Strait of Florida under the name of the 
^ULF Stream. 

This stream spreads out to a great breadth, and sweeps along the 
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shores of North America to the Island of Newfonndland. At thi» 
point it meets with a northerly current coming from BaflSn's Bay, and 
both bend southward ; passing the Azores and Oanary Islands, and 
so returning by the west coast of Africa, it rejoins the Equatonal 
Current, thus making a complete circuit. 

An important branch leaves the current near Newfoundland, setting 
toward the British Isles and North-western Oontinental Europe. This 
current carries plants, seeds, etc., belonging to tropical America, and 
deposits them on the shores of Ireland, Scotland, and Norway. 

The color of the water of the Gulf Stream is a dark indigo blue, 
while the surrounding water is of a greenish hue. Its maximum tem- 
perature is 86°. 

Though the warmth of this sixeam diminishes as it flows north, Lient. Maury 
remarks that '* the quantity of heat which it spreads over the Atlantic in a 
winter's day would be sufficient to raise the whole atmosphere that covers 
France and Great Britain firom the. freezing point to summer heat; and that 
it really is the cause of the mildness and of the damp of Ireland and the South 
of England" 

We also learn, from the same source, that " the Gulf Stream, as far as the 
banks of Newfoundland, flows through a 6ei of cold water, which cold water 
performs to the warm the office of banks to a river." 

The Arotio, or North Polar OuBBEirr, comes from the Arctic 
Ocean ; crosses the upper part of the Atlantic ; and flows between Ice- 
land and Greenland, south of which it unites with the current from 
Davis Strait, and proceeds southward till it joins the Gulf Stream off 
Newfoundland. A branch of the Polar Oubreht runs inside of the 
Gulf Stream, along the coast of North America, to Florida, sending 
an under-current into the Caribbean Sea. 

SEAS. 

Seas* — With the ocean various seas communicate, either by narrow 
straits, as do the Baltic and the Mediterranean ; or by wide openings, 
like those of the Yellow Sea and the Arabian. Seas of the former 
class are called inland^ and those of the latter may be styled open. 

Besides these two classes of oceanic seas, there are other bodies of 
water, not connected with the ocean, such as the Caspian and the 
Aral, which, though denominated seas, are so much like lakes that it 
is not an easy matter to define the difference between them. 

If size be considered to form the distinction, then the great lakes 
of North America should rank as seas ; if saltness, then Great Salt 
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Lake iu Utah, Lake Van in Asiatio Turkey, and Lake Urnmiah iu 
Persia, together with many others of smaller size, are entitled to this 
distinction. 

CHAPTER XL 

MBTBOROLOGICAL PHENOMENA. 

The AtMesphere.— The earth is surrounded by an invisible and 
highly elastic flaid, termed its atmosphere. 

CoMpifittloB* — Atmospheric air is composed principally of a mix- 
ture of oxygen and nitrogen gas. It contains also a snudl but vari- 
able proportion of aqueous vapor, and a still smaller proportion of 
carbonic add gas. Professor Brande, of London, estimates the ordi- 
nary composition of the air as foUows, viz. : — 





By Weight, 


ByMeasnra 


Nitrogen, 


76.66 


. 77.60 


Oxygen, 


28.32 . 


. 21.00 


Aqneons Vapor, 


1.03 . 


1.42 


Carbonio Acid Gas, 


0.10 . 


0.08 



Cdl«r«— The color of the air or atmosphere is light blue. What is 
termed ^^the blue sky'' is, in reality, the blue air. It is owing to 
the color of the intervening air that distant land has a bluish appear- 
ance. 

Height — ^The height of the atmosphere above the surface of the 
earth does not probably exceed fifty miles. 

Weight*— The weight of the atmosphere is not uniform throughout 
its whole extent, a gradual diminution taking place as we ascend 
above the level of the sea. Air being an 
extremely elastic and compressible body, 
the lower portions of the atmosphere, re- 
ceiving the pressure of those above, are 
denser and heavier than the upper. 

The last or highest stratum of air has 

no incumbent pressure, and would, from its 

elastic nature, fly off into space, were it 

not restrained by the force of attraction^ 

which draws it toward the earth. 

A perpendicular column of the whole atmosphere presses upon 

tJie earth's surface with a weight of about 15 pounds on every square 

inch. This is balanced or weighed by a column of quicksilver 30 
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inchee iu height. K the pressure of the air be dhninlshed, tho col- 
mnn of qnicksilyer necessary to balance it is less than 80 inches. It 
is on this principle that the barometer (an instrnment for measuring 
the weight of air) is constructed. 

Hnmboldt fcmnd that at the level of the sea, near the foot of Chimborazo, 
tho mercury in the barometer stood at exactly 80 inches; whilst, at the 
elevation of 19,882 feet, to which he ascended on that mountain, it was very 
iittlo higher than 14 inches. At all other places, having the same elcva- 
fcfen above sea level (some allowance being made for variation of tempera- 
tare) the indication of the barometer wonld be similar ; hence, by the use of 
this instrnment, we are enabled to obtain a tolerably correct idea of the height 
of all places which are accessible to man. 

It IB estimated that the mercary in the barometer falls about one inch for 
ovexy 950 feet of elevation above the levol of the sea. . 

There is still another mode of measuring heights, dependent also 
on the density or pressure of the atmosphere ; which is, by ascertain- 
ing the foiling point of toater. At places situated at or near the level 
of the sea, water boils, as we have before stated, at the temperature 
of 212° Fahrenheit At considerable elevations above sea-level, it 
does not require so high a degree of temperature to make water boil 
At the Hospice of St. Bernard, the highest habitation on the Alps, 
which is about 8,000 feet above sea-level, water boils at 208°. 

TcMperatue.— It is a well-known property of the atmosphere that 
the temperature diminishes 'with its height. The higher, therefore, 
a body ascends in the atmosphere, the greater the quantity of heat 
abstracted from it ; hence the perpetual snow that crowns elevated 
summits. 

The air on the top of lofty mountains is so rare as to diminish the 
intensity of sound, affect respiration, and cause a general prostration 
of physical strength. When Humboldt attempted to ascend Mount 
Chimborazo, he found, on nearly attaining its summit, that drops of 
blood issued from his eye-lids, ears, and lips. 

The mercury in the thermometer nsually falls one degree, for every 
300 feet of ascent. 

rse of the Atmosphere* — The atmosphere is essential to animal and 
vegetable life : it furnishes oxygen for respiration, and supplies vege- 
tables with a great portion of their carbon. It is also the great 
\'ohicle of sound and smell, and its reflective power diffuses the light 
and heat of tlie sun, or any other luminous body, in all directions. 
16 
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GHAfTSR Xn. 

METXDBOLOGICAL PHEKOMEaUL^-COXTUniKD. 

WlBdf*— Craw tf Wimis^— Wind is air in motion. The atanospherc 
19 heated mainly by its lower portion's coming in contact with the 
heated sorface of the earth ; as it acquires heat, it becomes lighter 
and more elastic, and mounts npward, and its place is supplied by a 
rash of colder and heavier air. This is the primary cause of all moyo> 
ments in the atmosphere, which, otherwise, would remain uniformly 
unagitated. 

TcMttj af Wirnib — Winds display an almost endless yariety in their 
velocity and force; from the zephyr, which scarcely stirs the leaves 
of the forest, to the gale, which bends its mightiest branches, and the 
hurricane, which tears up its trees by the roots and destroys the hab- 
itations of man. The following table contains some results obtained 
by Smeaton, the celebrated engineer, respecting the force and velocity 
of certain kinds of winds : — 

Pcrpcndkolar fsna «■ <■• 

Valedtj ia ad«s 



•ad dcciBal puto «f a p*r koar. 



A Gendo Pleasant Wind, 


.123 


. 4to 5 


ABriakWind, . . 


.492 . 


. 10 to 15 


A High Wind, . 


. 4.429 . 


. 30to35 


A Violent Storm, 


. . 17.715 . 


GO 


A Hurricane, 


. 31.490 . 


80 


A Violent Hurricane, . 


. 49.200 . 


100 



Direction of Winds. — ^The direction of winds is designated by the 
point of the compass from which they come ; that of marine currents, 
by the point to which they tend An easterly wind comes from, the 
east ; whereas an easterly current comes from the west. 

Use of Winds.— Winds have a purifying effect on the atmosphere : 

they dissipate miasma exhaled from infected districts or from stagnant 

water ; they waft our ships ; they transport the vapors from the sea, 

\o moisten and fertilize the land ; and they carry the seeds of plants 

far and wide, and thus extend the empire of vegetation. 

Classes of Winds.— Winds may be divided into three classes, Oon- 
sbmt, Periodical, and Variable. 

Constant, or * Trade Winds.— These winds prevail generally in the 

* The term trade was ased in former times as synonymons with track\ henoe, the 
Ainds which blow constantly in one direction are called trade \oinds^ because they follov 
- cttrtain track. 
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Adantio and the Pacific, between the equator and the 28th degree of 
north and south latitude. Their limits vary, moving two or thi*ee 
degrees further north or south according to the position of the sun. 

Explanation of Trade Winds. — The heat between the tropics being 
greater than on the other parts of the earth's surface, and the incum- 
bent air becoming warmer and consequently less dense, it accordingly 
rises from the surface, and the vacant place is immediately occupied 
by colder and, therefore, heavier air, which glides in on botli sides 
from the regions beyond the tropics. 

Thus the central circle in the accompanying diagram represents the cartli, 
PP the poles, £E the equator, EeP is the current of heated air rising from the 

equator and passing to the pole, Pfa is the 
polar current pressing to the equator. 

Were the earth motionless, these currents 
would blow due north and south; but, in 
consequence of he earth's daily rotation 
from west to east, the currents have a direc- 
tion north-east in the northern hemisphere, 
and south-east in the southern. 

The earth at the equator moves daily at 
the rate of 1000 miles an hour from west to 
east, but this motion diminishes in advancing 
to each pole : at lat. 60^ it is 500 miles, and at last, at the pole itself, it 
ceases entirely. The current of wind, then, coming from the poles, has less 
velocity than the surface over which it travels, so that the earth moves easN 
ward much faster than the air, and it is thus left behind ; in other words, it 
becomes, instead of a due north current, a north-east. 

In this diagram, Ee is the equator, NP the north pole, SP the pouth pole. 
The current of wind coming from the N is seen to diverge to NE as it enters 

the line of the torrid zone ; while the S cur- 
rent turns to SE in the same manner. The 
upper current starting at e with an equatorial 
velocity of 1000 miles an hour, as it advances 
northward, outstrips the velocity of the tem- 
perate zone, and becomes a south-west and 
west wind. In the southern hemisphere, it 
becomes a northwest and west wind. 

This accounts for the prevalence of south- 
west and west winds in the north temperate 
zone, and north-west and west winds in the 
If the northern and southern hemispheres were equulU 
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SB 

fiontli temperate zone. 
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beated, the equator would be the oommon limit of the two tradu winds ; but, 
owing to the greater quantity of land in the northern hemisphere, it is warmer 
than the southcm ; and, henoe, the limit between the two winds is about thriH! 
degrees to the north of the equator. 

It must not, however, be imagined that the two winds aetuaU^ meet ; for, 
on approaching the equator, they become graduallj heated and acquire an 
ascending direction, so that their horizontal motion is no longer felt. This 
produces a zone (extending from about three degrees to ten degrees north lat~ 
iludo) which is comparatively calm and free from any steady wind. It is 
called the zone, or belt, of variable winds and calms. 

Periodical Winds. — Monsoons are regular periodical winds which 
sweep over the Indian Ocean and the whole of Hindostan, changing 
their conrse according to the position of the snn. When the sun is in 
the northern hemisphere, the sonth-west monsoon blows over tlie In- 
dian Ocean ; and when the snn is in the sonthem hemisphere, the 
north-west monsoon prevails. 

From 8° south of the equator, as far north as the tropic of cancer, 
and from the east coast of Africa to about 145® east longitude, the 
south-west monsoon prevails from April to October ; and then the 
north-east monsoon sets in, which prevails from October to April. 

The former, in passing over the ocean, is charged with moisture, 
and, depositing copious supplies of rain, renders the vegetation of In- 
dia extremely beautiful and luxuriant at that season of the year ; the 
latter comes from the land, and is dry. 

The breaking up of the monsoons, as their change is called, is ac- 
companied with a violent commotion of the elements ; and the storms 
and hurricanes which then prevail are exceedingly disastrous in their 
consequences. 

Causes of Monsoons. — The monsoons are regarded as modifications 
of the trade-winds, occasioned by the interposition of the Asiatic 
continent on the north, the partial openings among the islands that 
separate the Indian Ocean from the Pacific on the east, the rarefied 
atmosphere of Africa on the west, and the position of the sun in the 
different seasons. 

Land and Sea Breeies.— On the coasts of all warm countries these 
breezes occur. The wind blows from sea-ward from about 9 A. M. 
till noon, and, in some instances, till evening — this is called the sea 
breeze ; it then changes and blows from the land toward the sea — this 
is called the land breeze. These breezes are caused by the uneqna) 
heating of the land and the sea. 
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VailAble Winds.— Variable winds, as their name indicates, are alto- 
gether irregular as to time, direction, and force. 

It lis difficult to account for these winds, because we are not suffix 
ciently acquainted with the position and relative influence of the va- 
rious circumstances, which, acting together or in opposition to each 
other, produce these partial and ever fluctuating aerial currents. 

Some variable winds possess particular qualities : such as the hot 
winds that blow from the deserts of Arabia and Africa. These are 
termed the simoon and aamiel^ in Arabia ; the cTiamsin^ in Syria and 
Egypt ; the harmattan^ in Western Africa ; the sirocco^ in Italy and 
Sicily ; and the solano^ in Spain. 

These winds owe their origin doubtless to the heated surfaces of 
the great deserts of Arabia and Africa. The last two acquire some 
moisture in crossing the Mediterranean and, consequently, have not 
that excessive aridity which characterizes the simoon and ha'nnattan, 

Hvrricanes. — ^Hurricanes are violent revolving storms which occm* 
in the West Indies and in the Indian Ocean. They are supposed to 
be great masses of air. from a few miles to 500 miles in diameter, re- 
volving round a central point where it is quite calm. They occur in 
their greatest violence in the Indian Ocean. 

In the Ohinese Sea they are called typhoons or tornadoes; in other 
places they have been styled t(^AiVZt(^mc/«, waterspouts^ landspouts^ sand- 
pillars^ white-sqiudl^ pamperos^ etc. 

CHAPTER XHT. 

METEOBOLOOIOAL PHENOMENA— COimKUED. 

Iqneons Tapors. — In the atmosphere vast masses of aqueous vapors 
are suspended, which are supplied chiefly by evaporation from the 
surface of the ocean and the other waters of the globe. 

Warm air is capable of taking up and holding in suspenMon more 
water than cold air. Thus a cubic foot of air, at the temperature of 
32°, has not capacity for holding more than about two and one-third 
grains ; whilst, at the temperature of 60°, it will hold about five 
^ains and three-quarters ; and, at that of 70°, nearly eight grains. 

When any portion of air contains all the vapor, or humidity it is 
OiOpable of receiving, it is said to be saturated. Should the tempera- 
ture of the air be lowered when it is saturated, part of the vapor will 
be condensed and will become visible, as clouds ; or hover over the 
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surface of the earth, as mists ; or it may descend to the earth in the 
form of rain^ hail^ or snato. 

Clouds — Olonds are masses of condensed vapor suspended in the 
atmosphere. Their average height is calcnlated to be about two miles 
and a half 

Dew. — ^When aqneons vapor appears in the form of drops, resting 
on the surface of plants and other bodies, it is called dew. 

CiBse of Dew« — ^Dew is caused by the cooling of the earth by 
radiation, till its temperatnre is below that of the incumbent air. 
When it is deposited upon bodies of much lower temperature than 
the air, it immediately freezes, and forms hoar-frost or white frost 

nists or Fogg. — ^These are formed by the condensation of vapor 
into minute drops of water, near the sur£eu>e of the earth, and may be 
considered as dew ; which (owing probably to the moist soil^s being 
warmer than the air) remains suspended above the land or water, 
instead of descending in the form of dew. 

Ralii. — Rain is water, which, ori^nally taken up into the atmos- 
phere in the form of vapor, is returned to the earth in the form of 
liquid drops. 

How Rain Drops are formed. — At first a dense vapory mist is formed, 
the minute particles of which join and accumulate into larger masses, 
and before the moisture reaches the ground, it assumes the form of 
spheres or rain-drops; obeying the laws to. which all matter, and 
especially fluids, are subject, — the laws of gravity and cohesive attrac- 
tion. This is exemplified in melted lead, poured from shot towers, and 
forming drops in its descent 

Quantity of Ealn. — ^The quantity of rain that falls in difierent parte 
of the earth is variable ; it, however, appears that the mean annual 
quantity is greatest within the tropics and diminishes toward the polos. 

The quantity of rain, howeyer, is by no means solely dependent on latitude, 
but is liable to vary according to the inequalities of the surface ; being much 
oflbcted by elevated land and also by trees, both of which attract moisture ; 
and, consequently, elevated and well-wooded districts are subject to more rain 
than flat or barren dlstricte. Much also depends on the prevailing winds : If 
fliese pass over the ocean, they bring a considerable portion of vapor ; and if 
the shores present an elevated surface or are covered with forests, the vapni 
becomes condensed and the moisture is depoated in the form of rain. 

In such cases the air not un&equently loses so much of its moisture that 
there is found to be a considerable difference between the quantity of rain 
^at falls near the coast and in the interior. 
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Rftiny Seasons, ete. — Oonntries situated within about lO^' of the 
equator have commonly two rainy and two dry seasons during the 
year ; but, beyond that degree, * intertropical regions have only one 
rainy and one dry season, the rainy season lasting from four to six 
months. During the latter period the rain does not fall continually. 
It commences about noon, and generally continues for four or five 
hours ; after which the clouds vanish, and not a drop falls during the 
lught. 

There are some portions of the earth, however, within and near 
the tropics, where rain never falls; and there are other regions 
where it rains almost incessantly. These wo shall treat of under the 
head of Bainy and Bainless Districts. 
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Rainy Districts* — ^There are regions where rain is almost incessant, 
and where, consequently, vegetation is exceedingly rank and abundant. 
The zone ofcoiistant precipitation is shown on the map, by a. black 
tint. This zone corresponds with the zone of variable winds and 
calms which we mentioned in a preceding chapter. 

Eainless Districts. — Without humidity, nothing can live or vegetate ; 
and those countries that are deprived of rain must be supplied with 
moisture, either by copious dews, by the inundation of rivers, or by 
artificial irrigation, or else they remain barren and uninhabitable 
The rainless districts of the earth are marked on the map. 



* AcgioiiB situated between the tro|){c8> 
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SNOW. 

8mw»— Snow is vapor congealed and crystallized before its niinnte 
globules have bad time to join together to form a rain-drop. 

The limits of snow at the leyel of the sea, in the northern and 
southern hemispheres, are shown in the map (page 867). It wiD be seen, 
on examination of the map, that the limit of the fiall of snow at the 
level of the sea,- in the northern hemisphere, is abont parallel 30^ ir 
North America, 40° in the Atlantic Ocean, and 36® in the Eastern 
Oontanent. The snowy region, then, in this bend- . 
sphere, embraces nearly aU the United States, I 
with the conntries on the north ; aU of Europe; \ 
and the greater part of Asia. 

We find also that the region where snow | 
never falls, at the level of the sea, embraces Cen- 
tral America, the West India Mes, the greater I 
part of South America, AMca, the southern I 
part of Asia, all of Malaysia, and nearly all of I 
the Continent of Australia. 

Having obtained a pretty correct idea of those 
parts of the earth where snow may, and sometimes 
does, fall, and where it never falls €U the level of the 
sea, we must now endeavor to ascertain how the 
snow is distribnted on those parts of the earth's surface 
that are considerably elevated above the level of the sea. 

We have already explained, in a preceding chapter, 
Uiat the air becomes rarefied and the temperature 
diminishes as we ascend above sea-level. At length 
an elevation is reached at which water no longer con- 
tinues in its fluid state, but is converted into ice, or if 
in the form of vapor, into snow. That stratum of air, 
m which this change takes place, is regarded as a line 
marked by nature itself, and is called the snow^ne. 

Snow-Lliie* — ^The actual elevation of the snow- 
line, or the lowest point on a mountain at 
which snow is never entirely melted, in the 
different zones, is shown in the accompanying 
diagram. 

This snow-line varies in different latitudes, and even in the same 
latitude under different conditions ; but, generally speaking, a grod- 
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ual decrease in the elevation of the snow-lino above the level of the 
Hea, takes place as we approach the poles. 

By examining the diagram, it will be perceived that the limit of 
the snow-line, within the tropics, is from 15,000 to about 20,000 feet 
above sea-level ; and that this line, at about latitude 80^, descendfi 
to the level of the sea. 

It will also be perceived that the snow-line is higher at the dis- 
tance of 10 to 20 degrees from the equator than at the equator itself. 

It most be borne in mind, however, that, at the equator, the sun 
is never more than 12 hours above the horizon ; whereas, near the 
tropics, the longest days are 13^ hours in length ; as the sun at that 
period is vertical, or nearly so, the summer heat, on which the line of 
perpetual snow depends, is greater than directly under the eqaator. 

6LACIEKS. 

CHaden.— Glaciers are immense masses or fields of ice formed ou 
the sides of snow-capped mountains. They are found chiefly in the 
temperate and frigid zones ; and of the greatest extent among the 
Alps, and the Norwegian mountains, and on the coasts of Greenland 
and the Polar regions. 

" They sometimes descend so far below the snow-line that their termina- 
tion is snrroiinded by full-grown trees, cultivated fields, and orchards. The 
extent of a large glacier depends partly on the size and formation of the val- 
ley and partly on the extent of the snow-mountain of which it is a branch. 
The peasants in Switzerland say a lean snow-mountain cannot produce a fat 
glacier." 

The Alps, between Mont Blanc and the Tyrol, contain about 400 
glaciers, some of which arc 15 to 20 miles long. 

iTaUnches. — Avalanches are masses of snow or ice which, breaking 
off from the snows and glaciers of lofty mountains, glide down into 
the valleys at their base. They sometimes occasion much damage in 
the destruction of life and property. 

Hall.— Sometimes rain-drops are formed in the upper portions of 
the atmosphere, and in their descent fall through a stratum of air at 
the freezing point, when they assume. the form of hail; if they freeze 
only partially, they form sleet. 

A sudden and partial congelation of currents of the atmosphere 
may happen even in sqmmer, and thus hail-showers occur frequently 
at this season. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

METFOROLOGICAL PHENOMENA— GONTINUED. 

dlMate.— The term climate is used to express the comhiiiation of 
temperature and moisture which prevails in any particular region. 

The sun is the great agent in diffusing heat over the surface of the 
glohe. Whenever the sun is ahove the horizon of any place, that 
place is receiving heat ; when helow, parting with it, hy the process ol 
radiation. 

The division of the earth into five zones, the torrid, the t.vo tem- 
perate, and the two frigid, conveys hut a general idea of the tempera- 
ture of these respective portions of the earth^s surface, hecause the 
power of the sun's rays is greatly modified hy other circumstances ; 
hence, we find great varieties of temperature in the same latitude. 

The most prominent causes that aflfect or determine the dimate 
of a place, are as follows : 

1st. Thb latitude of the place. — This has considerahle influence 
in determining its climate ; for it may he regarded as a general law 
that the greatest degree of heat prevails near the equator, and di- 
minishes as the latitude (or distance from the equator) increases. 

2d, The height of the place above the level of the sea. — ^Thia 
materially affects its climate. We may travel some miles from the 
equator toward the poles, along the level surface of the earth, before 
we become sensible of a diminished temperature ; but immediately 
we be^n to ascend above the level, a rapid change of temperature 
takes place. 

An elevation of only about 180 feet causes the same variation 
of temperature as the removal of one degree (69^ miles) from the 
equator toward the poles. At the height of about 15,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, at the equator, we attain the region of perpetual 
gnow, which corresponds to about the 70th parallel of latitude. 

8d. The position and dieeotion of the mountain-chains. — ^Theee 
produce considerable eftects on the climate of any region, more es- 
pecially if they extend from east to west, and thus, according to their 
relative position with regard to the lowland districts, either screen 
them from the north or leave them unsheltered in that direction. 

Russian Poland, situated to the north of the Carpathian MountaiiL>< 
and having no elevated land to protect it from the piercing blasts 
which sweep across the plains of Northern Europe, suffers in winter 
from a climate which is nearly as severe as that of Sweden. Hun- 
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gary, on the contrary, sheltered by the same range from the cold 
blasts of the north, enjoys a milder climate than any part of Germany. 

The inhospitable climate of Siberia arises from its being unprotected 
on the north from the cold winds of the Arctic, or Frozen Ocean, 
while on the south a vast chain of mountains intercepts the waiin 
southerly winds whose access would tend to mitigate the rigor of the 
atmosphere. 

The central and southern parts of European Russia are colder tliaii 
tlieir latitude would lead us to expect, owing to the absenc-e of any 
ohain of mountains to protect them from the influence of cold north- 
erly winds. 

4th. The proximity op a country to, or its remoteness from, 
THE SEA. — This is an important element in determining its climate. 
The waters of the ocean, being of a more uniform temperature than 
the land, have a tendency to preserve a similar uniformity wherever 
their influence extends, moderating alike both heat and cold. 

A cold wind in passing over the sea becomes warmed, while a hot 
wind, on the contrary, becomes cooled. Hence, we find that the cli- 
mate of islands and of countries bordering on the sea, differs from that 
of countries situated in the interior or remote from the sea ; the former 
being characterized by milder winters and more temperate summers. 

5th. The slope of the country, or the aspect it presents to 
THE sun's course. — ^This has considerable influence upon its climate. 
The angle at which the sun^s rays strike the ground, and, consequently, 
the power of those rays in heating it, vary with the exposure of the 
soil relatively to that luminary. 

When the sun is elevated on the meridian 46° above the horizon, 
his rays fall perpendicularly on the side of a hill facing the south at an 
equal angle, while the plain below receives them at an angle of 45°. 

6th. The qeolooical oharaoter of the soil. — The character of 
the soil of a country produces marked effects on its climate, which 
is owing principally to the greater or less power any soil possesses of 
radiating heat. 

Sandy soils become rapidly and intensely heated, and when the 
sun's rays are withdrawn they readily radiate their heat and thus 
impart to the atmosphere an increase of temperature. 

Clayey soils, on the other hand, become slowly heated, and as 
slowly part with heat. Marshy ground chills the air, and extensive 
forest tracts have a siimlar effect 

7th. The degree of cultivation which thk country rrAS re 
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CKiVED. — This affects the dimate to some extent; for if marshes arc 
drained, or forests cleared, the temperature will he raised. Such has 
heen the case in some parts of oar country, where the clearing of the 
forests and the progress of cultivation have improved the climate and 
rendered the winters milder. 

*' Tlie destmetion of forests may, however, be carried to a pemioions extent, 
either by depriving a country of shelter from particular winds or by lesseniiig 
too much the quantity of moisture ; it being well known that there is a great 
ovaporation from the leaves of vegetables.** 

8th. Tee prevalent winds of the countby. — The winds of a 
country produce considerable effect on its climate. The character 
of a wind, as we have before shown, depends upon the region whence 
it comes and the nature of the surface over wMch it passes. 

9th. The annual quantity of rain that falls.— The quantity 
of rain that falls in a country affects the climate by imparting to it a 
greater or less degree of humidity. In general, more rain fidls on 
islands and on sea-coasts than in inland districts, among mountains 
than in level regions, and within the tropics than in either of the 
other zones. 

Kinds of Climate. — The climate of a country is said to be excemve or 
continental when the contrast between the summer and the winter 
temperature is very great; and insular^ when the difference of tem- 
perature between these seasons is comparatively smalL 

For example, the mean summer temperature of England is about 
68°, and the mean winter about 87°, maJdng a difference of only 
26° ; whilst, at Pekin, the mean summer temperature is T9°, and the 
mean winter 28°, making a difference of 66°. The former has on 
insula/r^ and the latter an excessive^ climate. 

ISOTHERMAL LINKS. 

Ipothermal lines (lines of equal heat) are lines drawn upon a map, 
connecting places on the surface of the globe that have the same mean 
annual temperature. All places situated on the same isothermal line, 
therefore, have the same mean annual temperature; but- this does not 
necessarily imply that their climates correspond. In some the win- 
ters may be mild and the summers only moderately warm, whilst in 
others the extremes of heat and cold may be experienced. 

The Warmth Equator, or line of greatest mean annual heat, ex- 
tends for the most part north of the equator ; which is owing t«) the 
position of the great land masses of the earth. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TIIK GEOGRAPIIICAL DI8TBIBCTION OF MINRRATJti. 

It belongs to the science of Mineralogy to treat of the properties 
of the various mineral substances of the earth : Physical Geography, 
merely takes cognizance of the geographical localities of those miner- 
als which enter largely into the composition of rocks, describing such 
of their properties as tend to unfold the structure of the earth's 
crust. 

Minerals* — ^These are natural productions of the earth formed by 
the action of chemical affinities, and organized, when becoming solid, 
by the powers of crystallization. 

How Deposited* — ^They are deposited in veins, or fissures of rocks, 
in masses, in beds, and sometimes in gravel and sand. 

How Dlffiised. — They are very widely diffused over the earth ; thero 
being but few countries of any extent that do not contiun some of 
them. 

METALS. 

HetalSt — They are sometimes found pure, but are generally mixed 
with other minerals, in a rocky substance which is called (yre. The 
most important metals are gold, platina, silver, iron, copper, zinc, lead, 
tin, mercury, or quicksilver, cobalt, arsenic, antimony, and bismuth. 

Gold. — This is the most precious of the metals. It is usually found in 
grains, or gold-dust in a pure state. Lumps, or " nuggets," are rarely found, 
and they seldom exoeed a few pounds in weight. Its geographical localities 
are as follows, viz : — 

In British America. — An extensive gold region has been discovered m 
British Columbia, on the Frazer River. The richest diggings are at O&riboo. 

In the United States. — The mines of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Georgia, have produced gold in limited amounts for many years. But the 
most important gold-fields of the world are in the states and territories be- 
tween the Pacific Ocean and the Rocky Mountains — ^particularly California, 
Montana, Nevada, Idaho, and Colorado. Since the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia in 1848, the yield of the United States has averaged not far from 
$60,000,000 a year. 

In Mexico. — Gold is found in great abundance in various parts of Mexico, 
and in some districts of Central America. 

In South America. — Gold is obtained along the base of the Andes, almost 
throughout their whole extent. Brazil is also rich in this metal 

In EimopE. — Gbld is found in most parts of Europe, but nowhere in large 
q\]antities. The chief gold mines of this grand division are at Kremnitz, in 
Austria, which produce more than all the other mines of Europe. 
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Is Asia. — Gold is abundant in some parts of Asia, especially in Western 
Siberia. The deposits at the foot of the Ural Mountains are very rich. Japan 
is believed to contain considerable quantities of this metal 

In Africa. — ^This country furnishes large quantities of gold, which aro 
washed down from the mountain crevices by the rivers. It is especially 
abundant in Western Africa, among the Kong Mountains and along the Niger 
Hirer, aldo in various parts of the eastern coast, and the Transvaal Republic. 

In Oceania. — The gold region of Australia is, next to that of California, 
tho most productive in the world. It occupies tlie south-eastern part of tht 
Continent Its annual yield is estimated at nearly 40,000,000 doUara 

The islands of the Asiatic Archipelago, particularly Borneo, Celebes, and 
Sumatra produce considerable quantities of gold. 

PUtina* — This is a grayish metal, more rare, and, on some accounti^ 
more valuable, than gold, and is sometimes found in connection with it. It is 
obtained in some of the gold washings of South America, and has been dis- 
covered in the Ural Mountains in considerable quantities. Too little, however, 
has as yet been obtained to render it an important article of commerce. 

Silver* — This metal is frequently found pure and in large masses ; it is 
also found mixed with gold, copper, arsenic, and sulphur. Its geographical 
localities are as follows, viz. : — 

In the United STATSS.-~yaluable silver mines (but partially developed, 
yet yielding $26,000,000 annually) are worked in Nevada. Rich deposits 
also occur in Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, Idaho, Montana, and Colorado. 

In Mexico. — This country contains what were once the richest silver- 
mines in the world. Their yield, however, has now greatly diminished. 

In Socra America. — ^The countries of South America noted for their silver 
mines, are Peru, Bolivia, and ChilL 

The quantity of silver found in other parts of the world is comparatively 
insignificant. The principal mines in Europe are those of Schemnitz and 
Kremnitz in Hungary and those of Spain. 

Iron* — ^This is the most useful, and the most extensively diffused of all the 
mctaljB. It is estimated that it forms two per cent of the earth's crust 

llie countries where it is found in the greatest abundance are the United 
States and Europe. In the former, the States most noted for its manufacture 
are Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri. Iron Moun- 
tain in the state last named is composed entirely of specular iron ore. It la 
1,600 feet in height. 

Great Britain produces more iron than any other country in the world. 
France, Austria, Prussia, Belgium, Russia, and Sweden, also yield consider- 
able quantities, though much less than Great Britain or the United States. 

Copper* — This metal ranks next to iron in utility, and, though less abimd- 
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ant, 18 foond in many parts of the earth. It is sometimes obtained in pure 
metallic masses of several tons in weight. 

The richest and purest copper mines in the United States, and probably in 
the world, are found in Northern Michigan on the shores of Lake Superior. 
The native metal has here been chiselled out in masses weighing several tons 
of almost unadulterated copper. 

The most noted copper region of South America is in Chili ; the most uot<3d 
of Europe is in England. These two countries supply about one-half the 
amount of copper consumed in the world. Japan, and some of the blands of 
Australasia, and Malaysia, also furnish copper to some extent. 

Zinc* — This metal, which is combined with copper to form brass, is found 
hi many countries in considerable abundance. The countries most noted for 
extensive zinc mines are Piiissia and Belgium. 

Lead* — ^Lead is found in greater or less quantities in all countrie& Those 
particularly distinguished for the amount of lead annually produced are the 
United States, Great Britain, and Spain. 

Tin. — This metal is found m but few countries. The most noted places 
where it can be obtained are at Cornwall, hi England ; and the Island of Banca 
in the East Indies, or the Asiatic Archipelago. 

Mercury* — The principal quicksilver mines of the world are those of Call- 
foruia, (about 13 miles from San Jos^), of Peru, in South America, of Idria, hi 
Southern Austria, and of Almaden, near Cordova, in Spain. 

Cobalt* — This metal is used chiefly for imparting a blue color to glass and 
porcelain. It is obtained almost entirely from Germany. 

Anienle* — ^This metal is procured chiefly from Germany and the countries 
on the Mediterranean Sea. Some of its ores form brilliant colors for the 
painter. 

Antiatony and Blsmntb* — ^These are brittle substances which are com- 
bined with lead to form a metal used for printing types. They are not com- 
mon, and are found chiefly in Germany. 

INFLAMMABLE MIN££ALS. 

The chief inflammable minerals are coal, sulphur, bitumen, and amber. 

Coal* — Of this highly important combustible mineral there are two kinds, 
anthracite and bituminous. The former is the older geologically, and is hard, 
dense, and heavy ; the latter is soft, burns with a bright flame, and contains 
a resinous substance called bitumen. 

Coal is particularly abundant in some parts of British America and the 
United States, in South America, in Great Britain, in portions of the Euro- 
pean Continent, and also in China. It is believed that the largest coal-fielda 
in the worid are those of the United State's. 

Jet. — That particular kind of coal which is known by the name of jet, is 
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much used for mourmng ornaments, as necklaces, rings, bracelets, etc. lu the 
single department of Ande, in Southern France, there are about 1,200 per- 
sons employed in the manufacture of different articles from jet The quantity 
of this mineral so applied amounts annually to a thousand hundred weight 

Sulphur* — ^Thls simple mineral substance is sometimes called brimstone, 
that is, bum-stone^ from its great combustibility. It is found chiefly in yolcaniu 
countries. Sicily and Iceland abound with ibis mineral 

Petroleum* — ^Petroleum is an inflammable bitumiuous liquid, which ie 
found by boring in the earth or flows from it in natural springs. The oils 
obtained from it are useful for burning in lamps, for lubricating machinery, 
and for cleansing wool. Petroleum is found in many parts of the world, but 
nowhere so abundantly as in the United States, particularly North-western 
P^nsylvania. 

Amfeer* — This Is a resinous substance often made into ornaments. It is 
obtained chiefly in Prussia, on the shores of the Baltia 

CHAPTER XVL 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL DlBTRIBUTIOlf OF PLASTBi ANIMALS, AND MAN. 

Multitudes of plants of different species are found in all parts of 
the earth. They are not scattered indiscriminately over its surface, 
but are placed in regions specially adapted to their respective wants. , 

It is not the legitimate province of Physical Geography to investigate tho 
nature and structure of plants, but to notice merely their general arrange- 
ment and the circumstances which regulate their geographical distribution. 

PlaDts. -— Br nmber of Spedes**— Over 120,000 different species of 
plants have been described by botanists. Allowing for countries 
wholly unexplored or but partially known, we may estimate the 
whole number of species in the world at not less than 200,000. 

Of these numerous species, the most important are those that af- 
ford food and clothing. The chief food plants are grain, fruits, grasses, 
and tuberous roots ; and the most noted plants that produce materials 
for clothing, are cotton, flax, and hemp. 

Dlstriliiitloii* — Though plants have their native regions, from which 
they have been more or less spread by natural means or by the agency 
of man, their geographical distribution over the earth's surface may 
be considered as dependent mamly on temperature, modified by the 
moisture or dryness of the atmosphere. The great influence which 

• A species coMiprises all the indiyldaalB that come from a single stock or pair ; and a 
fifewTM includes several epecics having certain properties In common. 
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temperature exercises on vegetation is shown in the different charac- 
ters of the floras * of hot, temperate, and cold climates. 

Flora of the Torrid Zone.— Here vegetation exhibits its greatest 
variety, and presents productions more splendid in tlieir colors, and 
stately in their form, more fragrant in their odor and pungent in 
their taste, than those of any other region of the globe. 

This zone is noted for palms, bananas, sugar-cane, coffee, cocoa- 
unts, spices, rice, maize, arrow-root, oassava-root, etc., together with 
a great variety of luscious fruits. Its timber trees are both numerous 
and important; the hardest and heaviest woods are generally pro- 
duced here, and also most of the dye-woods. 

The same species which are the slender and humble plants of colder 
regions, become lofty trees within the limits of the torrid zone. The 
number of species inhabiting this zone bears a very large proportion 
to that of the inhabitants of the temperate climates, and these again 
are much more abundant than those of the Arctic regions. 

Flora of tbe Tenperate Zones. — Vegetation in these zones is loxu- 
riant during summer, but it oeases for the most part in winter, when 
the trees and shrubs generally shed their leaves. Here wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, rye, maize, grasses, flax, hemp, the vine, apple, and similar 
fruit trees, flourish ; together with several kinds of berries and a great 
veriety of garden vegetables. Here are found trees in great numbers, 
«mong which may be mentioned the oak, the hickory, the pine, the 
elm, the beech, the flr, the cedar, and the maple. 

The warmer regions of the temperate zones (which border on the 
torrid zone) produce a great variety of what are called tropical fruits 
an4 plants : such as, oranges, lemons, figs, olives, sugar-cane, coffee, 
rice, etc. 

Flora of the Frigid Zoneg. — ^In this zone all trees, except birches, 
beeches, alders, and a few others, almost entirely disappear. Heaths, 
moss-plants, and lichens, are abundant on the rocks, and grass grows 
during the simaimer. 

Vegetation in the frigid zones is exceedingly scanty, and it ceases 
for the greater part of the year, except during a few weeks in sum- 
mer. Such is the power of the sun at this season and the consequent 
rapidity of vegetation, that plants spring up, blossom, produce their 
Reed, and die, in about six weeks. 

In that part of the Arctic region which borders on the nortli 

♦The term ^ora (the name of Uie goddess of flowers) is used to denote oollectlTcIy the 
plants of any particular country. 
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temperate zone, barley and oats flourish in the valleys. Yegotation 
oeases in the northern hemisphere in about latitude 75°, while in the 
southern hemisphere no traces of it are found beyond latitude 59°. 

Besides the localization according to climate, plants are also dis- 
tributed in distinct groups in certain regions of the earth. Thus, the 
plants of Australia are mostly peculiar to that region ; the plants of 
South Africa differ from those of North America ; and the plants of 
New Zealand from those of Great Britain. 

Peipendienlar DistrllivUon of Plants.— Plants have a perpendicular 
distribution, in an order corresponding to their distribution in zones 
of latitude. Thus, we find on a high mountain range within the 
tropics, the lower part of it covered with palms, orange-trees, sugar" 
cane, etc. ; the middle with oaks, elms, firs, and similar trees ; the 
higher part with birches, mosses, and lichens, extending to the line 
of congelation, beyond which vegetation entirely ceases. 

THE GEOGBAFHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS. 

The geographical distribution of animals, like that of plants, 
depends partly on temperature and climate and partly on local 
causes. 

'* Noxious as are some species of animals to us, and insignificaDt as many 
of the inferior tribes may appear, they all act their appointed part in tho 
economy of natnre ; fulfilling the offices assigned to them by the Creator." 

There is, as we have before remarked, an evident relation between 
the fauna * of any locality, and its climate ; and, on this account tbe 
faunas of the earth may be arranged into three principal divisions, 
viz : — ^the torrid, or tropical, the temperate, and the frigid. 

These may be again divided into several zoological districts, do- 
pending on longitude or on the peculiar configuration of the conti- 
nents. It is not our pui'pose here to notice these, but merely to glance 
at the most prominent characteristics of the first three divisions men- 
tioned. 

The Fanna of the Torrid Zone.~This zone is as ftill of animal as of 
vegetable life ; the influence of heat, light, and abundance of vegeta- 
tion tending to its increase. The minuter beings, — as molecules, in- 
sects, reptiles, birds, etc., here swarm in great numbers; togethei 
with animals of gigantic size, such as the elephant, camel, rhinoceros, 

* A group of animals tbat inhabits any particular region, embracing all tho spooieB, 
both the aqnatlc and the terrestrial, is called itsjixwia. 
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{giraffe, or camelopard, bnffalo, tapir, and hippopotamiia. Here too, is 
the region of nnmerous animals of prey, among which may be men- 
tioned the lion, tiger, pnma, and hyena, the vulture and condor, the 
rattlesnake and boa constrictor. 

The variety of the tropical fauna is much enriched by the ciroum-^ 
stance that each continent furnishes new and peculiar forms. Thus, 
the sloth, the toucan, the condor, and the humming-bird, are peculiar 
to America; the giraffe and hippopotamus to Africa; the dingo, the 
kangaroo, and the omithorhynchus, to Australia. 

Among the remarkable species of the Aflrican tropical regions, not 
mentioned above, are the crocodile of the Nile, the baboon, the orang- 
outang, and a great variety of antelopes. 

me Fauna of the Tenperate Zones*— The temperate zones are favor- 
able to all herbivorous animals, — as the horse, ass, oz, buffalo, deer, 
sheep ; to numerous birds ; and to various tribes of the lower order 
of animals. Among the chief beasts of prey may be mentioned the 
wolf, fox, lynx, bear, and otter. 

On each of the two grand divisions of Europe and America, there 
are a certain number of species which extend from one extreme of the 
temperate zone to the other. Such, for example, are the deer, the 
bison, the cougar, the flying squirrel, the rattlesnake, together with 
numerous birds of prey and several kinds of tortoises, in America; 
and in Europe, the brown bear, the wolf, the swallow, and many kinds 
of birds of prey. 

Those parts of the temperate cones which are covered with forests, swarzn 
with insects, worms, etc., which become the food of other animals ; still the 
climate, over the whole extent of these zones, is not such as to allow the trees 
to retain their foliage throughout the year. In the northern part of the north 
temperate zone, the leaves, except those of the pine, the spmce, and otliex 
eveigreens fail, on the approach of winter, and vegetation is arrested for a 
certain period. 

Insects then retire, and the animals which live upon them, no longer find- 
ing nourishment, are obliged to migrate temporarily to warmer regions, on 
the borders of the tropics, where, on the ever verdant vegetation, they find the 
means of subsistence. Some animals, at this season, liviB in a state of torpor, 
fVom which they awake in spring ; others retire into dens, and live on the pro- 
visions they have stored up during the warm season ; and there are still others 
that do not change either their abode or habits. 

The Fauna of the Arctic Zones* — The species of animals m this zone 
01*6 few in number ; but, on the other hand, the number of individuals 
comprised in each, is immense. 
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Te need refer only to the clouds of birds which hover npon 
the ifiUrnds and shores of the Arctic region ; the shoals of fish, the 
salmon among others, which throng the coasts of Hudson Bay, Green- 
land, and Iceland. 

Among the most conspicuous animals may be mentioned the white 
bear, the moose, the reindeer, the musk-ox, the white fox, the polar 
hare, and the lemming. Seals, whales, walruses, and innumerable 
medussB* inhabit the ocean, whose waters are, even here, more genial 
than the freezing air. Among the birds, we may enumerate some 
sea-eagles and a few waders, with a large number of other aquatic 
species, such as gulls, cormorants, divers, petrels, etc. 

Yertieal Dlstrltatioii of Anlmils.— Animals observe also a perpendicu- 
lar arrangement, according to height above sea-level; occupying 
different zones of mountains in a similar way as plants. Thus we find 
on a lofty mountain range, the higher portions of it occupied by a 
different kind of animals from those inhabiting the lower portions. 

The most important wild animals that produce articles useful to 
mankind are the following : — 



MAHMIFKIta. 

Nunei. Products. 

Tbe Oreeolaod Wbale, Oil and whalebone. 

The Walrus, OIL 

The Seal, « 

The Sperm Whale, Oil and spermaoetL 

The AfHcan Elephant, Ivory and food. 

The Beaver, ^ 

Tbe Sable, 

The Ermine, 

The Squirrel, VFor. 

Tbe Arctic Fox, 

The Coypl, 

The Chinchilla, 

Tbe Peccary, 

Tbe Kangaroo, 

The Reindeer, 

The Elk, or Mooso, 

The Antelope, 

The Chamois, 

The Bison, 

The BaflUo, 



Food and leather. 



The Ostrich, 
The Eider Duck, 
The Swan, Ooose, 
Duck, Ptarmigan, 
Snipe, Partridge, 
Quail, etc. 



BniDa. 

Feathers. 



Food. 



Names. 
The Turtle, 
The Iguana, 
The Frog, 
Tbe Alligator, 



Tbe Sturgeon, 
Tbe Cod, 



ProduetB. 
VFood. 
Leather. 



The Salmon, the Her- 1 
ring, tbe Shad, 1 
Mackerel, the Ti 



Food and IsinglosG. 
Food and ood-llvcr 



,tbe i 
kerel, 
bot,eto., 



the! 



Food. 



The Silk -worm, 
Tbe Cochineal insect, 
The Lac insect, 
Tbe Gall insec^ 
Tbe Bee, 



Silk. 

Cochineal 

Lac 

Galls. 

Honey and was. 



MOLLUBKS, Vro. 

The Pearl Oyster, Pearl. 
The Common Oyster, Food. 
The Red Coral Builder, Red CoraL 
The Trepang, Food. 



THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTBIBTTTION OF MAN. 

Man is dispersed over every region of the globe. His physical 
capacities enable him to adapt himself to almost every variety of soil 
and climate. 

* Medusa, a genus of gelatinous, radiate animals, sometimes called sea-nettles. 
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I of Hen.— Naturalists hare classified the hnman species iiiio 
various races, each possessiDg certain distinguishing characteristics. 

Dr. Pritchard, in his work entitled " The Natural History of Man," 
arranges the inhabitants of the earth into three great classes, accord- 
ing to the color of the hair, viz : — 

The Melanie, or black class, which comprises all individuals that 
have black hair ; the Xanthotis^ or fair class, which embraces those 
that have brown, auburn, yellow, flaxen, or red hair; and the Albino^ 
or white class, which includes those with white hair and red eyes. 

Blumenbaoh, a distinguished naturalist, has arranged mankind into 
five classes, according to the form of the skull, viz : — ^the Gawanan, 
the Mongolian, the American^ the Ethiopic, or African, and the 



Bkmark. — The physical characterfsticB and geographical dietrlbation of these raoea have 
been treated of in the former part of this work, and, therefore, thojr need not be repeated 
t>or& 

Langaages of HanUnd. — Another mode of classifying the races of 
mankind is by the affinity of languages. A comparison of various 
languages, shows that many of them have a sort of fbmily resemblance, 
or relationship, a large portion of their elements, or roots, being com- 
mon to a whole group. 

Nations, whose idioms have this affinity, are regarded as allied in origin; 
and groups of tongues thus related are termed families of languages. 

One strongly marked family of languages oonsists of the dialects collect- 
ively called the Semitic.* To this family belong the Hebrew, the ilramom, 
(which includes the Babylonian and the Syriac,) and the ArcAie, to which the 
Ethiopic is very closely allied. 

Another family of languages is the Indo-European, which includes various 
tongues of Europe and Asia. It consists of six principal branches, viz : — tho 
Sanscrit, and all its dialects in India ; the ancient Zend, or Afedo-Permc language, 
and all the dialects now spoken in Persia and Armenia ; the Greek and Latin 
languages, and all the tongues which have sprung from them ; the Skamue, 
tlie origin of the Russian, Polish, and Bohemian languages; the Teutonic, with 
the Grothic, embracing the difierent German dialects, the Anglo-Saxon, Danish, 
Swedish, etc. ; and the CelHc, which includes the Welsh, Cornish, Gaelic, Erso, 
etc. 

These two great families, the Semitic and the Indo-European, are spread 
over those portions of the globe, inhabited by the Caucasian race. Through 

* The Semitic femily of langaages is so named from the supposed descent of the nations 
who speak them from Shom, the son of Noah. 
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European colonista, the European branches have been extended to America and 
dcvorol other parts of the world. 

" Another accordance existing between languages is that of analogy. Many 
idioms which are entirely distinct from each other, and have few, or perhaps 
no words in common, are yet found to bear a striking resemblance in their 
grammatical structure." 

"Languages bearing this resemblance are not considered as belonging 
to the same family, but to the same school^ or dass of languages." Idioms of 
this description are spoken by the Chinese, Thibetians, Siamese, and nearly 
till the Indo-Chinese nations. Their languages, however, though possessing 
this agreement of structure, are totally distinct from each other. 

Another class of languages comprises those called folysynth/etUsy or polysyl- 
labic To this class belong all the idioms of the Aborigines of America. 



REVIEW LESSONS. 

QUESTIONS ON PHYSICAL 6E0GRAPHT. 

LESSON L 

1. What is Physical Geography ? What is generally supposed respecting 
the interior of the earth ? What is the earth's surface ? How is it supposed 
that this crust, or surface, was produced ? What do we know of its structure ? 
How are the materials of the earth's crust arranged ? In what sense do geolo- 
gists use the term roch^ 

2. Into how many classes are these rocks divided ? Mention them. De- 
scribe the igneous rocks. How have the aqueous rocks been formed ? Which 
class of rocks is stratified ? What do you understand by stratified rocks ? 
What rocks are crystalline in their structure ? What contain the remains of 
animals and vegetables ? 

3. Into how many groups may the aqueous rocks be divided? What do 
we obtain from igneous rocks ? What from the aqueous ? Of what is com- 
mon soil composed ? What is the density of the earth ? By what are its 
groat cavities occupied ? Which occupies the greater portion of the surfacw 
of the globe, land or water ? 

4. What country is nearly in the centre of the greatest mass of land f 
What island in the centre of the greatest mass of water ? How may the land 
lie arranged ? Mention them. To how many detached portions of land may 
the term continent with propriety be applied ? What is the largest called ? 
The next in size ? The smallest ? 

5. To what is this term sometimes applied ? What is the general form of 
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the ooutineDts? Describe their aoatiiem ooasts. Thdr norlhoni. Hon 
do the proximate sides of the Eastern and Western Continents appear ? What 
indentation in the coast of Africa, opposite the great eastern projection of South 
America ? What indentation in the American coast, opposite tiie great west- 
em projection of Afiica ? 

6. Describe the general features of the land on the globe. How axe moon- 
tains generally arranged? Wliat is meant by the term chain? What 
constitute a moontwn system ? In what order do mountains rarely occur ? 
Mention a 'few examples of isolated mountains. On what does the form of 
mountains chiefly depend ? 

7. What has been observed respecting the slope <^ mountains ? What is 
the less steep aide of a mountain called? What, the steeper? On which side 
do the Rocky Mountains have their longer slope ? The Andes ? The Scandina- 
vian? The Himalaya? The Atlas? The Pyrenees? The Alps? What 
do you gather from these facts ? 

8. Mention the highest mountain range in the world. Name the loftiest 
peak of each of the grand divisions of the eartii. How do the elevations of 
the eartii's sorfaoe appear when compared with the whole mass of the globe ? 
To what part of the earth's radius is the loftiest peak eqwd ? 

9. With what does the general direction of mountain ranges accord? 
Mention some examples. Of what use are mountains ? What are volcanoes? 
How many kinds of volcanoes are there ? What are the causes of volcanlo 
eruptions? 

10. Where are traces of extinct volcanoes found ? What is the siq^tosed 
number of volcanoes ? How many of these are situated on isLands ? Where 
are the active volcanic sites in the Old World ? Where in the New World ? 
How many in America on the continent ? How many in Europe ? Asia ? 
Africa? 

11. Of what u&e are volcanoes ? What are earthquakes ? Where are they 
most common ? What is the cause of earthquakes ? How do they dilfer in 
character ? How many kinds of movements are there ? What shocks are 
the most destructive ? 

LESSON a 

REVIEW QUESTIONS. — CONTINUED. 

1. What are table-lands ? Describe the chief table-lands of North Amer- 
ica. Of Europe. Of Asia. Of Africa. Of Australia. What are lowland 
plains ? Mention some examples of remarkable depressions of the earth's 
surface. 

2. When we speak of plains, do we always intend to convey the idea of a 
perfectly horizontal surface ? When not j>erfecthf horizontal, or level, what are 
thoy called ? Mention the most important plains of North America. Mention 
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those of South America. How far does the great European plain extend i 
Mention the other important plains of Continental Europe ? 

8. Describe the plains of Asia. What plains do we know of in Africa ? 
What are deserts ? What are fertile spots that occur in deserts called ? Jm 
there any desert in North America ? What is its length and breadth ? \^'hat 
deserts in South America ? What in Asia ? In Africa ? 

4. WTiat are valleys? How are they divided? What arc longitudimil 
valleys? What are transverse? What are mountain passes called in the 
Alps ? In the Pyrenees? What in the United States? In what range are 
the highest mountain passes ? 

5. Where is the loftiest carriage road known ? TiVliat is the height of the 
pass firom Valparaiso to Mendoza ? From Lima to Pasco ? How axe islands 
distributed over the surface of the globe ? What are they supposed to be ? 

6. How many classes of islands are there ? What are continental islands ? 
What, pelagic ? Y^^ islands are oonstmcted chiefly by insects ? What are 
they called ? Describe the formation of a coral island. What are shoals ? 
BankB? Beefs? 

7. To what is water essential ? In what states does it exist ? In what 
form does it appear in tho a&riform state ? In the solid ? In the liquid ? 
What are the properties of pure water ? Is water generally pure ? How much 
heavier is water than air ? Uow many ounces does it weigh per cubic foot? 
Bow does heat afifect water ? How cold ? 

8. At what temperature (Fahrenheit) does water boil ? What must be tlie 
circumstances when water boils at thin temperature ? What effect is produced 
on the boiling point, when the atmospheric pressure is lessened ? What effect 
for every 555 feet of ascent ? For what must we make a little allowance ? 

9. How may the waters of the globe be divided as respects position? 
How, as respects properties? What is the character of most of the conti- 
nental waters? How are springs formed? What are perennial springs? 
Wliat| intermitting? 

10. Into how many classes are springs divided r Describe thermalt or hot 
springs. What are ebullient springs? What, inflammable? What are 
mineralized springs ? How may they be divided as respects properties ? 
Describe those of each class. 

11. What are lakes ? How may lakes be divided with respect to their 
physical characteristics ? What are the characteristics of those of the first 
olass ? Of the second ? Of the third ? Of the fourth ? What are rivers ? 
What rivers are styled oceanic ? What, continental ? 

12. How are the oceanic rivers divided? To what oceans do these re- 
spectively belong ? Describe the sources of rivers. What is the tendency of 
water when left free ? In consequence of this, what does the course of a rivei 
generally uidicatc ? Whnt docs the degree of the declination determine ? 

17 
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1. What 18 a rapid in a river? What; a cataract? What, a oasoade? 
Wliat are riyer baains ? What is meant by a water-shed ? How do livess 
usually terminate ? What are deltas ? How many kinds of deltas are there ? 
What are tidal rivers? 

2. Describe the phenomenon called the bore. When do the highest tides 
occur ? How far do the tides in the Amazon extend ? Describe the effect 
of the tides in this river. On what does the magnitude oi rivers chiefly de- 
pend ? Mention the largest river basin of North America. 

8. What is the extent of the greatest river basin of South America? 
What river discharges annually the greatest amount of water ? Mention the 
greatest river basin of Asia. What are canals ? What is a cantd lock ? 

4. What is meant, in an extended sense, by the ocean ? Into how many 
basins is the ocean divided ? What is each styled ? Mention the two princi- 
pal basins. Which has the greater extent of coast line? To what is it 
owing ? What are the chief characteristics of the ocean ? What is the gene- 
ral color? 

5. Mention some examples of di£ferent tints in particular parts. What 
give to sea-water a salt and bitter taste ? What part of the surface of the 
ocean is about 80° Fahrenheit ? Where is it about 75<^ ? What is the tem- 
perature in the Arctic and the Antarctic Ocean ? Wliat is generally supposed 
with regard to the depth of the ocean ? 

6. Where have the deepest soundings been made ? How does the density 
of the ocean increase ? What is the pressure on a square inch at the depth 
of a mile and a quarter ? What is meant by the level of the sea ? 

7. How many distinct movements has the ocean ? What produces waves? 
What is the average height of waves produced by storms? What is the 
height of the loftiest waves ? What are tides ? By what are they chiefly 
caused ? How do the waters rise ? Where are they most elevated ? 

8. What period elapses between successive returns of the moon to the me- 
ridian of a place ? How many times do the waters ebb and flow during this 
period? When do the highest tides occur? Why? When the lowest? 
Why? What other causes tend to vary the tides? Mention some places 
whore the tides are veiy high. 

9. What are the causes of oceanic currents? Describe the Antarctic drift 
current Describe the equatorial current of the Padfia Describe the Atlan- 
tio equatorial current Describe the equatorial current of the Indian Ocean. 

10. How does the main branch of the Ationtic equatorial current proceed? 
Describe the Gulf Stream. Describe the North pohur current How do seas 
communicate with the ocean? Which urc called inland? Wliich may be 
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8<ylod opon ? Aic there mj bodies ol water called aeaa, that do not coxmno- 
nicato with the oooan ? Mention some ezamplds. What are these like ? 

LESSON IV. 

BBVIEW QDE8TION8.— COMIXNUKD. 

1. By what is the earth surrounded ? Of what is atmospheric air princi- 
paUy composed ? What is the ordinary composition of the air by weight ? 
By measure ? What is the color of the air ? What is the probable height of 
the atmosphere f 

2. Is the weight of the atmosphere tmiform ? Explain why a gradual 
diminution takes place as we ascend above sea-level. What is the perpen- 
dicular pressure of the whole atmosphere on a square inch ? By what is this 
balanced or weighed ? If the pressure of the air be diminished, what effect Is 
produced upon the barometer ? 

8. For eveiy how many feet of elevation is there a diminution of one 
inch of mercury ? Of what use is the barometer ? What other method have 
we of ascertuning heights that is dependent on the pressure of the atmosphere? 
At what temperature does water boil at the Hospice of St, Bernard ? At what 
temperature does it boil at sea-level ? 

4. You have stated that the weight of the atmosphere diminishes with its 
height, how is it with regard to temperature ? For how many feet of ascent 
does the mercury in the thermometer fall one degree ? What is the use of the 
atmosphere ? What is wind ? Explain how it is put in motion. How is the 
direction of winds designated ? How, that of marine currents ? What is the 
use of winds ? How may they be divided ? 

5. What are trade winds ? Explain the cause of trade winds. What are 
monsoons ? Where and when does the south-west monsoon prevail ? When 
does the north-east monsoon prevail ? What are the monsoons thought to 
be ? By what occasioned ? 

6. Describe land and sea breezes. What are variable winds ? Can these 
winds be accounted for ? Why ? Mention some peculiar variable winds. To 
what do these various hot winds owe their origin ? What are hurricanes ? 
What are these storms supposed to be ? Where do they occur ? What are 
they called in the Chinese Sea? What have they been styled in other 
places? 

7. What are suspended in the atmosphere? By what means are they 
chiefly supplied ? At the temperature of 82^ how much water wUl a cubic 
foot of air hold in suspension ? How much at the temperature of 60^ ? How 
much at the temperature of 70^ ? When is air said to be saturated ? If 
die temperature of the air be lowered, when it is saturated, what effect will 
bo produced ? 
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& What are doads? What is dew? By what Is it caused? What Is 
hoai^^rost? What are misti( or fogs ? What is nun? How are rain drops 
fonned? How is Uns exemplified? Where does the greatest mean ammal 
quantity of rain faU ? 

9. Is the quantity of rain dependent §oUijf on hititnde ? What e£feot do 
fcr^es and elevated land have ? Which then is more subject to rain, elevated 
and well-wooded, or flat and barren, districts ? What eflfoot do winds havo ? 
Where are those countries situated that have two rainy and two diy seasons 
during the year ? 

10. How is it in intertropical regions beyond that degree ? During liie 
rainy season does it run continually ? Are there any exceptions to what haa 
been stated? Where are these rainless districts? How are some rainless 
districts supplied with moisture? Where does it rain almost incessantiy? 
What is this region called ? The mne, or belt, of constant precipitation. 

LSaSONY. 

KSV1XW Q1IE8nOH8.^-O0XlTIinJED. 

1. What is snow ? Mention the limits of the fall of snow at sea-lovel, In 
the Northern hemisphere. Where are the snowless regions at the level of 
the sea? What is meant by the snow-line? What is the general limit 
of the fall of snow within the tropics ? 

2. Where does this limit descend to sea-level ? Is the snow-line highest 
at the equator? Where is it the highest? To what is thia owing? What 
are glaciers ? Where are they chiefly found ? On what does the extent of a 
glacier chiefly depend ? How many are there in the Alps ? 

8. What are avalanches? What is hail? What, sleet? What is tho 
term climate used to express ? What b the great agent that difiuses heat over 
the globe ? When is a place receiving heat? When, parting with it? By 
what process ? 

4. Mention the prominent causes that afiect climate. What effect does 
the latitude of a place have on its climate? What effect does elevation 
above sea-level produce ? Describe the efifoct of mountain chains. 

5. What e£fect does a country's nearness to, or remoteness from, the sea 
have on its climate ? Describe the effect of the slope of a country. Does the 
sou affect the climate ? To what is this owing ? How do sandy soils affeot 
tho atmosphere ? How, clayey ? How, marshy grounds ? 

6. Describe the eflects produced on the dimato by cultivation of the soil 
Do winds affect climate ? How does rain afibct climate ? What is moant 
by an excesdve climate ? What by an insular ? Mention an example of 
each. What are isothermal lines ? 

7. What are minerals? How are they deposited? How difiused? lu 
what state arc metals generally found ? Which is the most precious of tho 
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metBls ? In what state is it nsnanj foond ? Mention its localities In Amer- 
ica. In Europe. In Asia. In Afi:ica. In Oceania. 

8. What is platina ? Where is it found ? In what state is silver fre 
qnently found ? Where in Nortii America are its chief localities ? In South 
America ? Where are the principal silver mines of Europe ? 

9. Which is the most useful and the most widely difiused of all the metals ? 
What per cent of tiie earth's omst is it estimated to form ? Mention the coun- 
tries where it is particolarly abtrndant. 

10. What metal ranks next to iron in utility ? In what state is it some- 
times foond ? Where are tiie richest and purest copper-mines ? Mention tiie 
other important copper regions of tiie world. 

11. What countries are most noted for extensive zinc mines ? What for 
the amount of lead annually produced ? Where can tin be obtained in con- 
siderable quantities ? Mention tiie principal quicksilver mines of tiie world. 

12. For what is cobalt chiefly used ? Where is it obtained ? From what 
coontiy is arsenic mostiy procured? What metals are used for printing 
types ? In what country are antimony and bismuth chiefly found ? 

LBB80NYL 

1. Mention tiie chief inflammable minerals. How many distinct species 
cf coal are there? Where is coal particularly abundant ? What is sulphur 
sometimes called ? Where is it chiefly found ? What islands abound with 
this mineral ? 

2. What is petroleum ? For what is it used ? Where is it found ? Where 
is amber mostly obtained ? How many species of plants is it estimated that 
there are ? How many are now known ? Of tiiese, which are the most im- 
portant ? 

8. Mention the chief food plants. Mention the most noted plants tiiat 
produce material for clothing. To what js tiie geographical distribution of 
plants mainly owing ? Describe tiie flora of tiie torrid zone. 

4. Describe the flora of tiie temperate zones. Of tiie frigid zonesL De- 
scribe tiie perpen^cular distribution of planta On what does the geographi- 
cal distribution of animals depend ? 

5. Describe the fauna of tiie torrid zone. Of the temperate zones. Of tiie 
Arctic or frigid zones. Describe tiie vertical distribution of animals. What 
wild animals are noted for producing oil ? What one is noted for producing 
food and ivory ? 

6. What animals are noted for yielding fmr ? What for food and leather ? 
What wild birds are noted for producing featiiers ? Mention some tiiat are 
valuable for food. Mention some reptiles used for food. What does tiie alli- 
gator produce ? 

7. What products do we obtain from tiie sturgeon? ^rom the codV 
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What product from the salmon and other similar kinds of fish ? What firom 
the silk-worm ? From the cochineal insect ? From the lao insect ? Froni 
the gaU insect ? From the hee ' 

8. From the pearl oyster ? From the common oyster ? From the red 
coral hoilder? From the trepang? How have naturalists classified the 
human species ? Into how many classes does Dr. Pzitchard arrange the in- 
habitants of the earth ? On what is his dassifioation based ? 

9. Describe each of these classes. Into how many classes has Blumen- 
bach arranged mankind ? On what is his classification based ? Mention the 
name of each of these classes. 

10. What other mode is there of classifying the races of mankind? What 
nations are oonsidered as allied in origin ? What are termed families of km- 
gnages ? What langoages belong to the Semitic family f 

11. Into how many branches is the Indo-Enropean family of languages 
divided ? Menlion these. By what race are the Semitic and the Indo-£«aro- 
peon (kmily of languages used ? By what means have the European branches 
been extended to America ? 

12. In what other respect do the languages of some nations resemblo 
each other ? How are such languages conadered ? By what nations aro 
idioms of this description spoken? Mention anotlier class of languages. 
What idioms belong to this class ? 



SUGGESTIONS TO THE STUDENT. 

Relaflya PosUton of Covntrles, etc— For the purpose of rendering yocir- 
self familiar with the relatave position of all the countries^ etc, of the earth, it 
would be well to make numerous imaginary journeys on certain p^TftflelR of 
latitude and longitude 

For example : Oommenoe on the 10th parallel of north Utitade and start from the Me- 
ridian of Oreenwioh ; travel eastward from this point roond the globe^ and memorise eveiy 
ooontry, eyery large dty, and every important body of water^ in the order yon find them. 

Make similar Joameys on eifery 10th parallel of north and south ktltadew Then oom- 
menoe on the Meridian of Greenwieh and start from the Equator; trayel northward from 
this point to the 80tb degree of north latitade; then, from the Eqoator to the same degree 
off south latitade, and memorise the most important oonntrieSi oitieS| and bodies of water 
jon find during these Joomeys in the order yon eome to them. 

Imaginary Toyages may be made to and from noted seaports. In these yoyages yon 
should note partloularly the bodies of water you cross and the diflferent sones through whieh 
yoapaaSb 

CMiparatlTa Siie of CovntrlM.— Having obtabed a satisfactory idea of^ 
the relative position of countries, you should seek to know tiheir eomparxUke 
MBS. This knowledge you cannot obtain from maps. Owing to the diverdfied 
forms of countries, it is not possible, even when they are drawn on the same 
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Male, to acquire a correct notion of either their actual or their comparativo 
size by means of maps. 

There is but one practical method of gaining a correct knowledge of the 
size of countries, and that is by acquainting yourself with the number of square 
miles each countiy contains. 

You may perhaps ibmk this an arduous and difficult task. Try it accord- 
ing to the directions here given, and you will be both surprised and pleased 
wlih the results. 

Lesson I. — Commit to memoiy the area in square miles of each Continent 
and of each Grand Division of the Earth. (See Vocabulary, Section L, in the 
accompanying Atlas.) Having done so, turn to the Map of the World, and as 
each Grand Division comes under your notice, state its area in square miles ; 
after this, compare these countries, that is, ascertain how many times laiger 
or smaller one is than another. Do not leave this lesson until you have 
completely mastered it. Proceed in the same manner with the following 
lessons. 

Lesson 11. — ^The Chief Divisions of Nordi America. 

Lesson III. — ^Tho Political Divisions of British America. 

Lesson lY.— The States of the United States. 

Lesson V. — Review. Compare all these Countries. 

Lesson YL — The Chief Divisions of South America. 

Lesson VII. — ^The Chief Divisions of Europe. 

Lesson VIIL— The Chief Divisions of Asia. 

Lesson IX. — The Chief Divisions of Africa. 

Lesson X. — Review. Compare all the Countries you have learned. 

Lesson XI. — ^The German States. 

Lesson XII. — The more important islands of Europe. 

Lesson XIII. — ^The L&iger Islands of the West Indies. 

Lesson XIV. — The laiger Islands of Oceania. 

Lesson XV. — ^Review. Compare all the Coxmtries and Islands you havo 
learned. You may extend this course of study with great profit. Enough Is 
here given to serve as a guide. 

EXPLANATION. 

The small letters on the flags In this work, are designed to indicate the oolor of their 
scripee, etoi Thus B. Is blae ; Y., yollow ; O., greon; B., red; and W., white. 
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HIFLES FOR DESCRIBING THE NATURAL DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH. 

INCLUDING DEFmiTIONS OF TERMS AND EXAMPLES. 
LAND DIVISIONS. 

Continent is the name nsnally applied to the largest three natural 
divisions of land. 

Rule. — First tell which hemisphere it is in, and then what bodies of waUu 
Biirronnd it 

JBaoampU.— The Western Continent Is in tho Western Homispbore, and Is surroundod 
by the Arotio, AUantlo, Boathern, and Pacific Oceans. 

An Island is land snrronnded by water, like a continent, only it is 
not so large. 

Role. — I^lrst tell its direction fram the nearest coast, and then what bodicd 
of wator aurround it, 

iPflDam/>{«.— Newfoundland Is east of continental British America^ and is surrounded by 
Uio Strait of Bellelsle, the Atlantic Ocean, and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

A Peninsula is a portion of land not quite surrounded by water, 
(ind is always joined to some larger portion of land. 

Rule. — Tell first its direction from the main land, and then what bodies of 
water nearly surround it 

JBKample,— South America is south-east of North America, and is nearly surrounded by 
the Caribbean Sea, the Atlantic Ocean, the Strait of Magellan, and the Pacific Ocean. 

An Isthmus is a narrow strip, or neck of land, which joins a pcu- 
insula to the main land. 

Rdlb. — Mention first what bodies of water it lies between, and then what 
countries it connecta. 

JEfoampJe.— The Isthmus of Suez lies between the Mediterranean and the Bed Seo, and 
connects AfHca with Asia. 

A Cape is a point of land which projects into the water. 

Rule. — First tell what coast of what countiy it projects from, and tlien 
into what body of water it projects. 

JStoan»/>te— Cape St. Boqne projects firom the eastern coast uf Braxil, into the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

A Promontory is a high or mountainous point of land which pro- 

<3ct8 into the water. • 
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A Moontaiii is a very large mass of earth and rock which is oon- 
diderably elevated above the surrotinding country. 

Rdle. — State In what part of what country it is situated. ' 
Example.— 'tlonnt Etna la in the nortb-eastem part of the Island of Bidly. 

Continuous elevations of land, or, in other words, many morn- 
tains joined together, are called a Kange, or Chain. 

RuLiE. — State in what country or countries it is situated, and then in wliat 
direction it extendsL 

.fiteamp^d— The Bodcj Monntain Bange to in British America and the United States, 
extonding in a north-westerly and sonth-easterljdiroctifHi. 

A Volcano is a mountain with an opening in the top, or side, from 
which issue at times fire and smoke. 

The opening in the top, or side, of a volcano, is called a Crater. 

A Hill is a portion of land higher than the surrounding country, 
but not so high as a mountain. 

A Shore or Coast is the strip of land which borders upon any body 
of water. 

WATEB DIVISIONS. 

An Ocean is the largest natural division of water on the earth. 

KoLB. — Tell its direction from the coasts it washes. 

^sample.— The Atlantic Ocean is east of America and west of Earope and AfHca. 

To THS Pnnu — As then eu be bat oim laigeet oAtonl dlTidon of water on the earth, H follows that 
there ie, strietly speaking, bat one oeeaa. 

For eonrenienee of deeeriptioD, however, the Ocean is divided into flre parts, each being styled an oeeao, 
■ad designated by a partiealar name. Henee we have Uto oeeans, ris. : the Arctic or Northern, the An- 
taretie or Soatheni, the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Indian. 

A Sea is a branch of the ocean, or another sea, partly inclosed by 
land. 

Rule. — ^Tell its direction from the coast or coasts it washes, and then of 
what body of water it is a branch. 

JBaMmple.—The Bed Sea is west of Asia and east of AMca. It is a branch of the Indian 
Ocean. 

RcMABK.— There are bodies of water called seas which are really lalieB (each ae the Caspian, the ]>rad. 
and the Aral) ; these should be described as lakes. They are fraqaeatly called Jnland Seat^ and boom' 
times, DeUuAed Sea$. 

A Gulf or Bay is a branch of some large division of water, extend- 
ing into the land. 

Rule. — State first its direction from the nearest coasts, and then of what 
body of water it is a branch. 

Example.— 'The Gnlf of Mexico is south of the United Btotes, and east of Mexico. It Is 
a branch of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Rbmaxx.— There ia bat little difbrenee between a bay and a galfl Generally speaking, a bay b mora 
open tiuux a golf. 

A Strait is a narrow body of water which connects two large 
bodies of wat^jr. 
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Rdls.— State first between what oonntries it Ilea, and then what bodies of 
water it oonnects. 

ireampl<— Th« Btrtit of Gibraltar Has b«tw«6n Spain and Moroooo^ and oonneoto the 
Medltenaneaa Sea with the AUanUo Ooean. 

A Sound is a narrow body of water suffidently shallow to be 
sounded, that is, to have its depth ascertained by a lead and line. 

A Ohannel is a narrow arm of the sea, which is generally so situ 
atod as to perform the office of a strait. 

RiTLB.-— If a sound or a channel is so ntnated as to perform the office of a 
strait, it should be described as such ; if not, follow the rule for dosoribiug a 
bay or gul£ 

A Lake is a body of water formed by streams, or springs, which is 
almost, and sometimes quite^ endrded by the land. 

Roue.— Ten first in which part of what countiy it is situated, and thou 
what stream, if any, serves as its outlet 

JReompla. 'Great Slave Lake is in the northern part of British America, and the Miae- 
kenaie^ River is its outlet 

RsMAmK.— StTMuna wUeh •npty teto « lak* v* «all«d MtU ; mA thoM wkioh flow ttva a luk« art 
eallad Outlttu 

A Biver is a stream of water flowing in an open channel throngfa 
the land. 

RuLB. — Tell first where it rises, next what course it flows, and then into 
what body of water it empties. 

JEtoamj>{«— The Mississippi River rises in the central part of Minnesota Territory, In 
Itasca Lake, flows a aoatberly coarse, and empties into the OulT of Mezica 

RiHAmK. — ^Tka Saatca or Haad of a Rivor la where !t riaaa or bagrlna to flow. Tbo Mooth of a Rivor 
ia wharo li diaohargaa ita aarplaa watoia into aoHM othar body of water. Rlvoia UmI flow iaio oikar liwn 
aro eallod Brimekttt Ajft'itnt^t or 2W6«iarMi. 

A Frith or Estnary is a narrow arm of the sea, into which a river 
empties, or the widening of a river at its month. Small streams of 
water are called Brooks^ Creek%^ BvmUU^ or BilU, 

An Archipelago is a sea interspersed with many isles, or a gronp 
of isles. 

Rkm ABK. — It will be perceived that several of the divisions of land and water abovo 
described, resemble each other in their general forms. Thus the continent the island, tbo 
peninsala, the isthmos, eorreqrand rospecti velj to the ooean, tho lake, the gnlf; and the strait. 

It may also be remarked that most of the terms applied to the natnral divisions of land 
and water do not admit of being strictly defined. For example, there is no fixed limit tii 
determine what should be called a strait and what a aonnd, what a sea and what a lake 
OnUh and bays are also constantly oonfoanded. Peninsolaa are. In some instattooB,ci>n- 
nected with the main-land by a narrow strip of land, called an isthmos, and In others tho> 
are not so connected. It has been proposed to limit the signification of the term peninsula, 
by exdnding any projecting portion of land (now denominated a peninsnla) which Is atiadied 
to the main-land by a greater extent of line than one-fborth of Its drcumferenoe. 



POLITICAL DIVISIONa. 
POLTTIOAL DinSIONB, ETa 

An Empire is a coimtry which is governed by an Emperor. 

Rkmaks.— The term empire is flometimes used to denote any region orer vhiob do 
minion ts extended. 

A Kingdom is a country which is under the dominion of a King oi 
Queen. 

Bkmabk.— A division, or part, of an empire, is eomctimes styled a kingdom. For 
(*xample, the Kingdom of Hungary, which Is a part of the Austrian Empire. 

A Republic is a country which is governed by men who arc chosen 
by the people. 

A Stat« is a division of countiy which has a form of government 
peculiar to itself for the regulation of its own affidrs; but is usually 
united with other stat/CS under a general government. 

Bbmask.— The above deflnltion applies more particularly to the divisions of a republic; 
and, therefore, to the stetee of our own country; but the term stete Is often used to denote 
the whole body of people united under one torm of government Any oonntxy whoso in* 
habitonts are tiius united, may be styled a stete. 

A Duchy is a country governed by a Duke. A Grand Duchy is a 
country governed by a Grand Duke. A Principality is a country 
governed by a Prince. An Electorate is a country governed by an 
Elector. A Landgraviate is a country governed by a Landgrave. 

Bkxakk.— In Germany, certein princes were formerly electors ^ the emperor, and 
elector was one of their titles. Landgrave signifies earl or count. 

Empires, Kingdoms, Republics, States, etc., are generally divided 
into Counties, Parishes, Districts, Shires, Provinces, Departments, 
Gt)vemments, or Oantons. 

A Township is a division of a county. 

A Village is a small collection of houses and inhabitants established 
in one place. 

A Town is a large collection of houses and inhabitants established 
in one place. A City is an incorporated town. 

An Incorporated Town is invested by law with certain rights and 
privileges, more than it possessed prior to its incorporation. 

The Capital of a country is the seat of government ; or, in other 
words, the city in which the Officers or Legislature meet to make laws 
for the country over which their jurisdiction extends. 

A Metropolis is the city of any state or country, which containt? 
the greatest number of inhabitants, or the chief city. 

The Chief Ma^trate of a Republic is styled President. The chief 
officer of a Republican State is called Governor. The chief officer of 
a city is styled Mayor. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING THE CONTENTS OF A MAP. 

Chief Politioal Diviaioxis, or Oountriea.— Begin at the north-wcsl 
oomer of the map, mention those countries which are sitaated along the north- 
ern coast, next those on the easteni, then on the southern, and lastly, those 
on the western. When there are countries situated in the interior, mention 
Ihtnn last of alL 

Counties, etc. — Mention the border counties first, beginning with tlic 
one in the north-western part of the state ; after which name the interior 
oounties, obsenring the same order. 

Capitals and other Cities. — Mention the capitals and of&er cities in 
the order in which the countries are named. 

Mention the cities which are situated in the northern part of a country first, 
then those toward the eastern part, next the southern ones^ then the western, 
and lastly those in or near the centre. 

Islands. — ^Begin at the north-west comer of the map, look along the coast 
and some distance from it, taking an easterly, southerly, westerly, and northerly 
course, quite round the map, and mention the islands in the order you find them. 

Peninsnlaa and Capes. — Commence at the same comer of the map ae 
before directed, and look along the northern coast, then the eastern, next the 
southern, and lastly the western, and name the peninsulas and ci^s in the 
order you meet with them. 

Mountains. — The same directions which were given for memoriung the 
cities of a country, will answer for the mountains. 

Seas, Qulfii, Bays, Straits, Sounds, and Channels.~Iu mentioning 
these divisions, observe the same direction as for the capes. 

Rivets. — ^I. Mention first those rivers which empty into bodies of water on 
the north, then those which flow into bodies of water on the east, next those 
which flow into bodies of water on the south, and lastly those which flow into 
bodies of water on the west. 

IL Whenever you mention a river, see whether it has any branches ; if 90> 
name them before passing to the next river in order. 

ni. If the river runs a northerly or a southerly course, name its eastern 
branches first, beginning with the one nearest the source of the main river, 
and then the western branches in like manner.- 

IV. If the main river runs an easterly or a westerly course, then name its 
!iorthem branches first, beginning as before directed. 

Lakes. — ^Lakes are to be memori2ed in the same order as rivers ; lliat 
is, those lakes whose outlets lead into northern bodies of water first, and so on. 
Liikes having no outlets to bo mentioned last. 
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Kbmaak.— PhTSloal and poliUeal diyisionB which are eonneeted only with ialanda, are 
U> be mentioned after those iritaated on, or connected with, the continental part of a map. 
For example,— In mentioning the straits of North America, Davis Strait shonid be named 
after an tho others ; because it is not connected with any port of cuntinental North America. 



ARTU'ICIAL GLOBES. 

Tliorc are two kinds of artificial globes, viz. : Terrestrial and Cdostial 
Tl*e Terrrstbial Globe is an artificial representation of the earth. The 

CsuESTiAii Globe is an artificial repro- 
Bontation of the heavens. 

The Brazen Meridlan is the cux;le of 

brass which encompasses the torrestria! 

globe. It is intended to represent the 

^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^HjHMi^' meridian of any place, and is divided into 

I'^^^^^^B^HI^^^^^^^ 360 eqnal parts, called degrees. 

On one semicircle of this brajss, or brazen 
meridian, the degrees are nnmbered from 
the eqnator toward the poles ; and on the 
other, from the poles toward the equator. 
The Hour Circle on the terrestrial 
globe is a small circle, described around 
tho North Pole, with tlie hours of the day 
marked upon it. A brass-index, or pointer, 
is placed in the centre of this circle, and 
attached to the North Pole for the purpose 
^ of indicating any required hour. 

The Quadrant op Altitude is a thin, 
flexible strip of brass, divided upward, 
from to 90 degrees, and downwards, from to 1 8 degrees. When used it 
is generally screwed to the brazen meridian. 

The upper divisions are employed to determine the distances of places on the earth, etc. ; 
and the lower diyisions are nsed for finding the beginning, end, and daration of twilight 

Ecliptic. — The planes of the orbits of all the planets pass through the 
centre of the sun. 

It must be borne in mind that the plane of an orbit (in the sense here used) 
is only an imaginary surface, passing from one extremity, or side, of the orbit 
to the other. " If the rim of a drum-head be considered an orbit, its plane 
would be the parchment extended across it." 

** Let us suppose the earth's orbit to be such a plane, cuttijig tlie sun 
through his centre, and extending out on every side to the heavens ; the groat 
circle so made would mark the line of the ediptic, or tlie sun's apparent patli* 
thronijli the heavtnis.*' 
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The Zodiac is an imaginary belt, exteDdiug eight degrees on each aidi ci 
the ecliptic, quite around the heavens. It is 860 degrees in length, and these 

degrees are divided into IS 
equal parts, called the mgm» if 
theaoiiac 

The signs of the lodiao have 
each a special name and sym- 
hoi, and are arranged in a 
oertdn order, reckoning from 
west to east, called the ordbr 
^ Ae t^gnt, 800 diagram, 
page 828. 

Thk Goluhes aro two great 
circles passing through the 
poles of the world; one of 
them passes through the equi- 
noctial points, Aries and Li- 
bra; the other through the 
solstitial points. Cancer and 
Capricorn t hence, thej are 
called the eqtmoctht and aoU 
HUial colures. Thej divide 
the ediptio into four equal 
parts, and mark the four sea- 
sons of the year. 




Amniary Sph«r«.* 



TuK WooDRN Horizon, circumscribing the artificial globe, represents the 
rational horizon on the real globe. This horizon is divided into several con- 
centric circles. The first, or innermost of these is marked amplUttdef and is 
numbered firom the east and west points, toward the north and south, to show 
the distance of any olgect from the east or west point of the horizon. The 
second, marked azimuthy is numbered from the north and south points, toward 
the east and west, to show the distance of any olject from the north or south 
point of the horizon. The third contains the /wmte ^iftke oon^posf, divided into 
half and quarter points ; the degrees answering to which are to be found in 
the azimuth circle. The fourth circle contains the sigru qf ike wodiac, with 
the character appropriated to each sign. The fifth contains the dtgrtn ^ 
the figiUf each sign comprehending 80°. The sixth contains the dagi qf <Ae 
mcmik^ answering to each degree of the sun*s place in the ecliptic The seventh 
contains the nonief of ike twelve calmdar montlu, 

* The armUlary ephsre is an artiflolal sphere composed of a number of drdes of the 
mundane sphere, pat together In their nataral order, to assist in giving a Just eoooeptioD 
of the eoastitntion of the heavens, and the motions of the oeleatlal bodiea— IHoyelafMii'L 
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RULES FOR SOLVING PROBLEMS ON THE TERRESTRLOi GLOBE. 
PROBLEM L 

TO FIlfD mm LATRirDB or AMY OITUr PLAO& 

i^ti^.^Brlng the given pUoeto the brass meridian ; the degree directly above the place 
dcnotce the Utltnda If the place la north of the equator, the latitude la north ; If It la aooth 
of tbla circle, the latitude la aouth. 

PROBLEM IL 

TO rXHD ALL TH06K PLA0X8 WHIOH BAYS THS 8AMK LAT1TUDK AB AMT GITBir PLAO& 

J^wZa— Bring the given place to the braaa meridian, and observe Its latitude ; torn tht 
globe round, and all placea passing under the observed latitude are those required. 

PROBLEM IIL 

TO riKD THB DimCRBNOX OV LATITITDS OV AKT TWO PLA0X8. 

i^iffo.— Find the latitude of each of the given places (by Problem L) ; then. If the plaoes 
are both on the same side of the equator, take the difference of their latitudea ; but if they 
are on opposite sides, take the sum. 

PROBLEM IV. 

TO FIND TUB LONGITUDB OF A PLAO& 

i?«^— Bring the given place to the brass meridian, and the degree of the equator cut by 
tho brass meridian is the longitude. If the figures increase toward the right hand, the longi- 
tude Is east ; if toward the left, west 

PROBLEM y. 

TO FIND ALL TUOSB PLAOM THAT UAVB THS SAMX LOKOITVDB AS A OITXH PLAOK 

i2ii2d.— Bring the given place to the brass meridian ; then all places under the same edge 
of the meridian fh>m pole to pole have the same longitude. 

Rbmakx.— The Inhabitaato of all pl«e«t having the mom longf tude baT* mirlw, mod, ele., at Um Mine 

PROBLEM VL 

TO ram thb diffbrknob of lonoitudb of aht two plaobb. 

JZu^di— Find the longitude of each of the given places (by Problem lY.); then, if the 

places are both on the same side of the first meridian, take the difference of their longitudes; 

but If they are on opposite sides^ take the suno. If the aum, in the latter case, exceeds I8OO 

subtract it lW>m 9W>. 

PROBLEM TIL 

tub LOMOrrODB AND LATrTITDB OF ANT PLAOX BBIMO «mEII, TO FIXD THAT PLAOB. 

i7«te— Find the given longitude on the equator and bring It to the brass meridian ; thon 
under the given latitude, as marked on the brass meridian, will be Ibondtbe place requtrod. 

PROBLEM TIIL 

TO FIWD TUB DISTAMCB BBTWBXir AMT TWO PLAOBB. 

HhIa—Imj the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitude over both places ; the degrees 
on the quadrant eomprehended between the two places mnltlplied by 60 will give their dis- 
tance, in geographical mllea, or, muItipHed by 69| In English mlles^ 
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PROBLEM IX. 

TO riHD TUB AHTdOI, POMaCI, AND AHTIPODn TO TDK DCnABITAim OF ANT P1JL0& 

DtJMU&fU.'^Anictet are thoM who ]!▼• under the same meridlui, but on oppo^tc 
sMmoT the eqastor, aod cqnallj dtsbuit from lt:~P«rf«M< arethoaewho Hve oq tbe 
UMiiM paraOal of btltttd«i bat aadar oppoalte meridiana:— ilnlilpodM are thoea who live 
Id oppoaite bomlapberaa, ara equally dbtant fh»m the equator, and are also ondor oppoalbe 
meridlaiia. All these may be sbowu at once on tiie globe by the ft>Ilow1ng 

i?ifi«.~Brlng the polea of the globe into the horizon, end the given plaoe to the eeatont 
part of that circle ; then. If the giren place be In north latttude, observe^ on the ampUtndo 
drolo, how many degrees It is north of the eAStern point of the horizon : the same nombor 
of degrees southward of the eastern point will show the AnUmsi ; an equal number of dcgreee, 
ooanted from the weat point ol the horizon toward the north, will show the Pmrimoi; and 
the same number of degreeo, counted toward the south from the west, will point ont the 
AnHpodet. The same rule will apply if the given pUrae be In south latitude, by reading 
sonth Ibr north, and vie* v€r$a. 

PROBLEM X. 

TBS HOITB AT ANY PLACB BEIlfQ GITBN, TO FDm WHAT QOUB mS OT AKT OTIIKR rLACK 

i?ii<A.— Bring the place at which the hour is given to the meridian, and aet the lnd«x to 
the given hocr; then torn the globe till the other place comes to tho meridian, and the 
index will diow the required time. 

PROBLEM XL 

TO PIND TBB aVM^ PLAOB IM THE BOLIPTIO POB AMY OITBM DAT. 

BuU.—Fiad the given day In the elrcle of months on the horizon, against which, in the 
olrele.of signs, will be seen tlie degree of the sign in which the sun is for that day. Tho 
some sign and degree in the ecliptic is the sun^s phice required. 

PROBLEM XIL 

TO FIND TUB 60 N^ DECUNATION ON ANT QITBN DAT, AND ALL THB PLACES TO WHICH UB 
WILL BE VBBTIOAL ON THAT DAT. 

J7mI&— Find the son's place in the ecllptle (by Prob XL), and bring it to the braaa 
meridian ; the degree which stands immediately over the sun's place is his declination. 
Turn the globe on iu axis, and all the pUtoes that pass under that d(^p«e will hnve the aon 
vertical on tho given d^. 

PROBLEM XIIL 

THE DAT or TUB MONTH AND HOUB OP TUB DAT AT ANT PLACE BFtNQ GIVEN, TO riMD 
WHEBB THE SUN IB THEN TBBTICAL. 



K«»l&— Find the sun's declination (by Prob. XIL), and mark It on the 1 
then bring the given plaoe to the meridian, and aet the Index to the given hooi; Tnra the 
globe till the index points to twelve at noon, and the place exactly onder the son^ deQliDak> 
(ion on the brass meridian will have the sun vertical at the given time. 

PROBLEM XIV. 

TO BBOTIPT THE GLOBE FOB THE LATTTUDE OP ANT QrVBH PLAOB. 

Aw^— Elevate the north or south pole, aooording as the latitnde is north or soatfa, 80 
luany degrees abovo the horizon as arc equal to tho latitude of the givon plaoe. 
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PROBLEM XY. 

TO WfffD AT WHAT UOUB THS SVN ItlSXB AND SSTS, AND'tIIK LENGTH OF DAT AND NIOUT, 
AT ANT PLAOK NOT IN THB FBIOID ZOKKBb 

JivU.—Eectify the globe for the laUtade of the given place; find tbe sun's place in tlic 
raliptic, bring it to the brass meridian, and set the index to twelve; tiring the sun'b place to 
the western edge of the horizon, and the index will show ilie time of his setting, which 
doubled, will give the length of the day ; tarn the globe till tbe san's place oomea to the 
eastern edge of tbe horizon, and tbe index will point out the time of his rising, which, 
Jonbled, will giiA the length of the niglit 

PROBLEM XVI. 

TUB DAT or THB MONTH AND THB HOUR OF THB DAT AT ANY PLACE BXINO GIVIEM, TO FIND 
ALL THOSE PLACES OF THB BABTU WUEBB TUB BUN IB THEN BIBIN6, THOSE PLAOBB WHEBl 
THE BUN IB BETTING, THOSE WHERE IT IB NOON, AND THOSE WHEBS II IS MIDNIGHT, THOSE 
THAT BATE MORNING TWIUGHT, AND TH06E THAT HAVE EVENING TWILIGHT. 

jRi^.— Find the place to which the sun is vertical at the given time (bj Prob. XIIL) 
bring that place to the meridian, and elevate the' pole till its altitude is equal to the sun's 
decUnatlon. Then to all places just along tbe toest&m edge of the horizon, tbe sun is rising ; 
to those along the eauiem edge, he is setting ; to those under that part of the brass merid- 
ian, which is above the horizon, it is noon; to those immediately under that part of tbe 
brass meridian which is below the horizon. It is midnight ; those places which are below, 
but within eighteen degrees of; the western edge of tbe horizon, have morning twilight, 
and those bdow the eastern horizon, but within eighteen degrees of it, have evening twl- 
Ught 

PROBLEM XVIL 

TO FIND THE BUN^S MERIDIAN ALTITUDE AT ANT PLACE ON ANT GIVEN DAT. ' 

iBufo.— Rectify the globe for the latitude of the plaoa Find the sun's place In the eclip- 
tic^ and bring it to the brass meridian ; the number of degrees on the meridian between the 
horizon and tbe sun's place is tbe altitude required. 

PROBLEM XVIIL 

THE TIME OF A LUNAR ECLIPSE BEING GIVEN, TO FIND ALL THOSE PLAOES TO WHICH IT 18 

VISIBLE. 

i?«l«.— Find the place to which the sun Is vertical at the given time; bring It to tbe 
meridian, and elevate the pole for the latitude of that place; Iben the eclipse will be visible 
at an those pUces which are below tbe horizon. If the antipodes of tbe place to which the 
sun is vertical be brought into the zenith, the eclipse will be visible to all the places then 
above the horizon. The antipodes may be brought into the zenith by merely elevating the 
opposite pole as many ocgrees as are eqna7 to the sun^s declination, and turning the globe 
half Tcniid on its aids. 
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Atmosphbui, twm the Greek aimot. Taper, tpkmra^ & qiher& 

LMmm, from the Perayiaii word chiM; eopper. 

AvQHAinscAX, AJ^iaa Land. 

AxvconrmA, a narrow peas. 

Aw*f.«iiiff>, a Dirrow strip of paper, which Is pasted on the Artlflda] Globe, and Is divided 

into months, and days of the months, eorresponding to the soa^ deoUBatloQ Ibr evny 

d^ in the jrear. 
AniMAidOinji, a diminntiTe animal, too small to be seen by the onaasbtod eya 
AaompKLAea, from the Greek oroiM^ ehiei; andjMla^oi^ aoa. 
AaoxxTon, fttun the Latin argmtUuHt sUyer. 
Abotxu, from the Greek arctoit '^ the Bear," a Northern eonstellation. 
AiiTAwmo, from the Greek an<i, opposite, areto$t " the Bear." 
Atlas, a ooQeotion of maps in a Toiome. 

AusnuLXA, ttom the Latin amdraUtf belonglag or relating to the Bontk 
BAnBUDA, baring a long beard ; and BAJtBADOM, a Ml grown bearded maa 
Baton Bouon, a red stiok. 
Batov, probably fhnn the French ftoyaic, a channel; in Loolslana this term isgoDocai^ 

applied to ereeks, or small streams. 
BmovA Ydta, good or beaatiftd view. 
Bmnioa ATin, good air. 
BunrA BsPBBAXXA, good hope. 
BuKHATSMTunA, good fbrtanok 
Beahmapitra, the son oC Brahma. 
BAB-u^MANDn, the gate of tears. 
BoxBAT, from the Portognese (mm, good, bakta, harbor. 
BiLLKiaui, beantlftil Island. 
Buots, pleoea of wood, eoik, or h<dlow metaUio sabstanoe, moored and floating on tiie 

water. They serve to mark the ehannela through whiehltls safe tofltoer,aBdtopolnt 

ont dangeis to be avoided. 
Gapb, firom the Latin caputt the head. 
Oamatax, from the Penian t€rvm^ a trader or dealer. 
OaedihaIi, firom the Latin oardimdUt, ehieC 
Oasoabb, from the Latin tfOMW, to be ready to fklL 
Oaloutta, or Kallee Ghattah, L e., the landing place of the goddess of Tlniei 
OAXPaon, logwood. 
CoHxnon, the trading with the people of different oonntries, which is carried on ohicfly 

by means of ships, steamers, etc 
OoRDiLUDtAB, obalns of moontalns. 
CoaaxBiiTB, eaxrentB of water. 

OoMTonarr, from the Latin eon, together, and tefMO, I hold. 
OopamiAeaN, merchants haven, or harbor. 
CitATSB, from the Latin erat^^ a ouii. 
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OoTQim POBTB, Art ports la the aoalli of EngUind Tested with eeitein pilyfleget by royal 
charter. The present ports so prlylleged are Saadwieh, Dover, Hjthe, Bornney, and 



CoAsmro Tbads, the trade carried on by sea, between two or more ports of the same 
conntry. 

CnonxnuDion, fh>m the Latin cireum^ around, and/»ro, I bear. 

CoHBTAimHOPLn, fix>m the Latin OtmstanUnopoUs, i. e., the dty of Constantino 

DxAMKTSE, fixnn the Greek cMa, throngh, and metrant measare. 

DxLTA, the Greek letter A. 

DnBorr, (from the French), a strait. 

ELEOTHiorrT, from the Greek eleJUron^ amber, the substance In whleh this property wai; 
first obserred. 

Sqvatob, from the Latin ovimm, eqnaL 

KQunrooTXAL, fix>m the Latin (cgtms, eqoal, and noa% night 

Exponm, commodities or goods actually conyeyed from one country or state to anothor, 
in traffic. 

Foiro Dv Lao, bottom of the Lake. 

Fbioid, from the LatinyH^rtM, cold. 

Geaoias a Dxoa, thanks to God. 

GnoonAPHT, deriyed fix>m the Greek ffe, the earth, and grapho, to describe. 

GnoLOOT, fix>m the Greek gt, the earth, and logo9, a discourse. 

Gnsna, from an Icelandic word, signifying raging or roaring. 

Hatkv, Haxbob, Poit, Boad, or BoAneraAD.— These terms are applied to small portions 
of water commnnicating with the sea, or with a navigable river, or hdcew A haven, 
harbor, or port, is a place where ships may lie in permanent seenrlty. A road, or road- 
stead, is a place which alfords anchorage at a short distance from land, with shelter 
from certain winds. 

HmoBPHiu, fix>m the Greek AemlsiM, hall^ and tphaura^ a sphere. 

HoRizoH, ftt)m the Greek horiao^ to bound or to limit 

Impobib, articles imported or brought into a country from another country. 

Isxjjrv, fh>m the French Me and land, which signifies land-In-water land. 

HovckKoHO, red harbor. 

Isthmus, from the Greek MAfvuM^ the neck. 

IsonmMAL, from the Greek iao*, equal, and ihtirmoe, heat 

LATiTuns, from the Latin UxtUudo, breadth. 

LoHomms, from the Latin longUudo^ length. 

Laoooh, a body of stagnant water or marsh. 

HxBiDiAir, from the Latin mtridUt, mid-day. 

MAHiTOWoa, river of spirits. 

MoBOOoo, the extreme west 

ICaldivxb, the thousand isleSb 

MsDiHA, an Arabic word signifying dty. 

MvnoEOLOOT, from the Greek mtieorot, sublime, lofty, and logo8y a dlsooorsek 

IfoMSOOH, from the Persian tnmmm, alternation of season. 

Oblats, from the Latin ob in front, and UUu9, extended. 

Pataookia, a large dnmsy foot 

Pklaoio, ftmn. tho Latin pdagutf the sea. 

PAmALUo., from the Greek para, by, and alMon, each other. 

pKinimui.A, from the Latin psne, almost, and inmUa, an idew 

Pbomohtokt, from the Latin pro, forward, and mone, mountain. 

PoLTmnA, from the Greek poiui, many, and nesos, ide. 

PmLADSLPHiA, from the Greek phUo$, a lover or friend, and addphos^ a brother. 
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Pbaw« (from the FrtnchX a moadow. 

Pbaisib du Chzsv, dog pniriew 

Pbaisib dv Sao, bag pimiriew 

PoFOOATSPsn, smoking monntatn. 

Rio Okaxds dsl Nobtx, great river of the north. 

Rio NiOBO, black rtrer. 

Rio Ds La Plata, riyeroftbesllTer. 

Road, gronnd appropriated for travel, forming a communicatton betwoea one city oi 

plaoe, and another. 
Kailboad, a road, or way, on which iron rails are laid for wheels to ran on. 
Sauaka, from the Arabic, signifies sterile, bsrren. 
Sault Saiktb Mabik, Saint Hary^ Leap. 
SiXBEA, a Spanish word, signifying saw. It is sometimes used in Geography to dealgnate 

a ridge, or chain of mountains. 
Sbbea Madsx, mother chain of moantainSk 
SoBEA MoBEMA, dark brown chain of monntains. 
SiXBBA Nbtada, snow chain of moontaina. 
Spbbboxd, fh>m the Greek spA«ro, a sphere, and Hdot, lik& 
SoLSTxnAi., twax the latin Mi, the son, and tto, I stand. 
SouBAK, the land of the blacks. 
Tbbba dbl Fuboo, the land of fire^ 
ToBBm, tnm the Latin tarreOy to roast 
Tbopio, from the Greek trop^^ a taming. 
Thbbmombtbb, from the Greek tKerme, heat, and msfron, a measoio. Tho thenuomeior 

is a small tube of glass with a bulb at one end, whieh, together with a part of tlie 

tabe, is filled with mercury. This mercury expands or contraets according to tlio 

degree of heat of the surrounding air; and this movement is measured by degrees or 

divisions on an index. 
The index is arranged according to different scales; that of Fahrenheit is the one adopted 

In this country. Its lero, 0, begins at a degree of cold produced by mixing nit and 

snow. Water freezes at 82°, and bolls (the barometer being at 80 inches) at 212^. 
The GentigTade thermometer, used generally in Continental Europe, Is divided, as its 

name implies, into tO(P, from the point where water fireeaes (0°) to the point where 

it boils (lOOO). 
Valpabaibo, the vale of Paradise. 
Vbbtioal, from the Latin vertaB, the top. 
VoLOAXo, from the latin vuIcomus^ the god of Are. 
ZooLOOT, tiom the Greek eoon, an animal, and fo^os, a diaooursu 
ZoopiiTTB, from the Greek »oon^ an animal, and phyton^ u plant. 
SoHB, from the Greek none, a girdle. 



In compound names of places in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, borff^ or bmrg^ means 
town or castle; stod, tUd^ tcig^ teidb, or viols, town; JUoMn^, U&efi, or tdpktff^ nnarket 
or merchants' place; ^rd, or Jbrd, firth or bay; stMuE, or &«tt, strait; hofm^ island; ••, oi 
9M, Island In the sea; mark, region, or country; yVs Aae; la, low; Aa<i9i,home,or roai* 
denoe ; JUi, or /Ud, field, or mountain ; fiess, or hom, cape. 

In compound names of places in Russia, fforod means town ; more, sea ; osfnw, island : 
poMki, great; lUmsi, or u^^nU, lower; nov, 1»o«e^ or nowUa^ new. 

In compound names of places in Turkey and Greeoe, pie, poU, or pciU meana dty oi 
town: Hi, country; sMkr, town; grad, city; 9€rai, palace; ba^ar, market; jfenit noH, 
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nsoy-or nea, new; kastro or ktutron, a castle; pctamo, a riyer; ns»o$ mr nigi^ an Island; 
pyloe, a pass between mountains; and anii, opposite. 

In oompound names of places in Italy, nunUs signifies mountain ; ponte, bridge; oapo^ 
cape; porto^ port; dUa or cS^oUa^ town or elty; eampo, field; eastro, castle; vecchlo^ 
old; nuovo^ new; and aanto or aan^ saint 

In French compound names of places, bourg or vUl6 means city or town; chMeau or 
chAtel^ castle ; mofU, mountain ; Urre^ land ; roc or roc^ rock ; fort, fort; /xm^ bridge, 
adinf or fteuve, new; 2>lanc or blanche, white; noir, black; beau, bO, or &e^ fine; aiid 
satnt or fainU, saint 

In compound names of places in Spain and Portugal, dudad means city; villa, vil- 
lage; puerto, port; jpuento, bridge; torrs, tower ;yWn^, spring or stream; rico, t\nb.; 
rlo, river; bu&no, good; trumte, mountain; nuevo, new; alegre, merry. Joyful; cabo, 
cape; and bafda, bay. 

In compound names of places in HolUnd, mend signifies month of a river; JuA, hollow 
or low; groen, green; dam or dye, dike; stadt, town; Me, sea; and mser, lake. 

In Oerman compound names of phices, berg signifies mountain or hill; gebirge, range 
of mountains; thal^ valley; tcald, forest; ees, lake; brufm, spring; brwrm^n, springs; 
bad, bath; baden, baths; brack, bridge; gau, province or district; stadt, city or town; 
dor/, village; burg, castle; toeias, white; acktoara, block; gross, great; neu, now; a^ 
old; ober, upper; fii^fer, lower; «n/er, between ; /e^ rock; stein, stone; feld^ field; 
&acA, brook ; heim, dwelling or home; and haus, house. 



In compound names of phkces in Scotland, ben or /ell signifies mountain ; law, separate 
hill; cairn, heap of stones or stony hill; craig, rocky hill; strath, large valley; glen^ 
small valley; blair, field or plain; in/v&r or aher, mouth of a river; kil, cell, or kirk, 
church ; and inch, island. 

In compound names of places in EngUnd, borough or ton signifies town ; ham, vil- 
lage; mdnster, kirk, or eccles, church; Chester or oaer, fort; don or dun^ hill; pen, 
height; ness, cape; ley, meadow; mouth or aber, mouth of a river; toick or wich, bend 
of a river ; and burn^ water. 

In compound names of places in Ireland, bally means town or village; kill a church 
or a wood; ben or slieve, mountain; knock, hill; carrick, rock; and ennis, innis, or 
inch, island. 

In Chinese compound names of pUceB,/oo,Jbu, or >^, denotes a town of the first class; 
ohou or choo, one of the second; and hien or heen, one of the third. Pe signifies north ; 
MM, south; toong, Unmg, or twng, east; see, west; shan or cAa«i^ mountain; shang, 
supreme; Aoi, port or sea; king, court or capital; ho, river; kiang, river; AoaA(^, yel- 
low; and yang-tse, blue. 

■ In Hindoo compound names of places, abad means resldenoe or town ; nagw^ nagore, 
or wugger, unfortified city; pur, pore, or poor, a dty or town; giri, or gherry, a moun- 
tain or hill ; g?uiut, a mountain pass; gur or ghur, a fort or castle, or a fortress on a hill ; 
«ton.oountTy, land; ab, water; maha, great; nil, blue; and dt^e, island. 
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Illustrated Scliool History of tlie World, 

FROM THE EAfiUEST AGES TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

By J. D. aT7ACK£KBOS, A. M., M. D. 

1 vol^ 12mo, 478 pages. 

This new School History is written in a style that is a model of clear- 
nessy eloquence, and elegant condensation. 

It is not a mere record of wars, but portrays as well the social life 
of the nations, ancient, mediaeval, and modem, their progress in science, 
literature, and the arts, discovery, invention, and civilization. 

It leaves insignificant details and 
repulsive statistics out of view, but 
presents all that is of real consequence, 
dealing, in fact, with many interest- 
ing parts of the world's annals which 
have been heretofore comparatively 
overlooked. 

It condenses the whole history of 
the past into a moderate-sized vol- - 
ume that can be readily mastered in 
the course of the ordinary school year. 
It treats ancient countries in the 
light of the most recent discoveries. 

It brings down the history of every 
country to the present year, with in- 
valuable freshness and accuracy. 

It is profusely illustrated with ar- 
tistic colored maps, ancient and mod- 
em, and with magnificent engravings 
from spirited designs, in which the 
truth of history is rigidly preserved. 
It is full of pleasant stories, which 
relieve the narrative, while some- 
times they give a more vivid view of 
men and manners than whole pages 
of description would do. 
It is adapted to every school, public or private, in which General 
History is taught. 

Every possible device has been resorted to, in order to make this 
manual an attractive school-book, to render the learning of history easy, 
and to imbue the pupil with a taste for historical reading. 
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Illustrated Lessons in our Language. 



DESIGNED 



To teach children English Grammar without its technicalities, in a 

common^ense way — intelligently^ thoroughly, attractively^ 

By G. P. QTrACK£Nfi08, LL. D., 

AUTHOS OF ""ratST LSaSONS Uf COMPOSITION,'' ^KUBTOBIO,'' Era 

Ifimo, 180 pages, 

** A student who soes oaz«fally through this little book will 
xmderstaAd the oonjitniotlozi of the Knglieh aentenoe better, and 
be readier at oorreot apeeoh and writing, than if he had studied 
liindley Kurray or Goold Brown for three years."— ^. r. Dailjf TVimm. 
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THE BOOK on lan^flgie. Be- 
vtlo]is the subject by object-Jessons on 
pictures. Does uway with the formi- 
dable legion of inflections and coriju- 
gntioTis^ observation !* and exceptions. 
Substitutes for dry verbal parsmg an 
In^enioh*! course of inductive Exer- 
cises, which none can go through wiih- 
out learning how to handle language. Deals, in a new and improved 
practical way, with the principles of correct expression, analysis, punc- 
tuation, good style, oral criticism, business correspondence, etc. 
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Shakigpoorima lUmdor. By Johh W. a. Hows, itoa 
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Soienee Frimm: L CHEMISTRY. By H. £. Boeooi, FlwllBMor of 
Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester; aathor of **The Spectmm 
Analjrsis,^* ** Lessons in Elementary Chemistry,*^ eto. IL PHYSICS. 
By Balfoitb Stbwabt, Prolbssor of Natural Philosophy in Owens 
College, Manchester; author of ** Elementary Lessons iir Physios.^ 
With IDostrations. Tinted paper. Flexible doth oorers. ISmo. 

Spalding*! Hiitory of Engliflli Literature. 
Bewell'f Fin t History of Oreeee. i8mo. 858 pages. 
Child'! Firet History of Some. ismo. 

Tenney'! Aiialy!ii of Derivation! and Definition! of £ngli!li 

W;oPds. 

Tappan'! Elements of Logic. By Hbnbt W. Tappak, Chancel- 
lor of Michigan UniTersity. 12mo. 467 pages. 

Taylor's Xannal of Andent and Modem History. 8m 870 

pages. . 

Webster'! Elementary Spelling-Book. **The National stand- 
ard.** More than one miUion copies are sold annually. 

Worthen's First Lessons in Meohanios. With Fnetioal AppU- 
cations des^med for the use of Schools. 12mo. 

Wilson's Elementary Treatise on Logio. By W. D. Wilsov, 
D. D., Hobort Free College. 12me. 425 pages. 

Winslow's Elements of Moral Philosophy: Ana^cal, Syn- 
thetical, and Practical. 12mo. 480 pages. 

Yonmans's Chemical Works. Consisting of : 

Nrw Class-Book of Chkmistbt. 

Thi Hakd-Book of Hottskhold Soisiro& A Popular Acooont of 
Heat, Light, Air, Aliment, and Cleansing, in their Seientiflo 
Principles and Domestic Applications. 12mo. Illustrated. 470 
pages. 

Yonmans's Botany. Designed to cultivate the Obserrlng Power of 
Children. With numerous Illustrations. 12mo. 167 pages. 
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